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ADVERTISEMENT. 


np  H  E  Editor  has  to  acknowledge  the 
kindnefs  of  many  refpedtable  perfons  in 
furnifhing  materials  for  infertion  in  the  Repofi- 
torjr ;  but  to  few  is  he  more  indebted  than  to 
the  Perfon  who.  has  been  pleafed  :  to,  point  out 
the  means  of  procuring  a  variety  of  Pieces 
written  by  Dr.  Franklin  anc'  others,  which  were 
before  in;a  grea;  meafure  unknown  to  the  Eng- 
lifh  public 
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Covt'imiatlon  of  the  EXTRACT  from  the  Political  Account  of 
the  Martjuis  de  Fofcarini,  AmhaJJador  from  the  Republic  oj  -'<  :ice 
at  the  Court  of  Turin,  in  the  Tear  1742.  [From  an  unpublifh* 
cd  Manufcrlpt.] 

TCTOR  Amadeus  II.  was  a  great  politician,  and  poirelTcd 
in  a  fuperior  degree,  the  knowledge  of  availing  himfelf  of 
opportunities.  Always  inclined  to  great  undertakings,  he  pre- 
ferred utility  accompanied  with  danger,  to  fafety  deltitiite  of 
advantage.  In  civil  afFarrs,  he  was  conftantly  for  decifivemeafures  ; 
and  in  all  deliberations  in  war,  he  inclined  to  give  battle.  His 
predominant  palhon  was  to  govern  in  every  thin^';  either  through 
a  continual  necefiity  of  cxercifing  his  activity,  a  want  of  confideficc 
in  the  abilities  of  his  minillers,  or  a  deiire  that  the  fuccefs  of  all 
his  cnterprizes  fliould  be  attributed  to  himfelf  alone.  The  old 
marquis  de  St.  Tliomas,  a  mmifter  of  extraordinary  talents,  lofl 
the  favour  of  this  prince,  becaufe  the  v.-crld  attributed  to  this  ex- 
perienced politician  ^he  fuccefs  of  the  treaty  of  Vivegane,  and  be- 
caufe the  high  ideas  which  were  formed  of  his  prudence  gave  of- 
fence to  the  jealous  ambition  of  Amadeus.  He  however,  con- 
fulted  and  interrogated  all  his  minifters,  whom  he  conceived  to 
have  any  knowledge  on  the  fubjeft  before  him  :  but  he  did  this 
with  lo  much  referve,  never  contradit^ing  theiPj  and  mixing  quef- 
VoL.  II.  I  i  tions 
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tions  relative  to  other  bufinefs,  that  he  obtained  the  informatlori 
he  wanted,  without  betraying  the  leaft  trace  of  his  own  defigns. 

Engaged  in  the  two  general  wars  of  1690,  and  1700,  he  twice 
changed  fides.  In  the  firft  of  thefe  wars  he  entered  into  the  great 
alliance  againll  France,  and  fix  years  after  fecretly  made  a  feperate 
convention  with  her:  in  the  fecoud,  when  he  was  the  allv  of 
France,  he  embraced  the  part  of  the  Auitrians  in  the  third  year 
of  the  war.  On  both  thefe  occafions  he  was  deprived  of  his  ter- 
ritories, which  were,  however,  reftored  to  him  with  fome  conil- 
derable  additions,  by  the  fucceediag  treaties  of  peace. 

Under  the  pretext  of  his  kingdom  of  Cyprus,  he  obtained 
from  France  the  exterior  honours  of  royalty  j  but  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht  having  provided  for  him  the  kingdom  of  Sicily,  he  after- 
wards really  ranked  among  the  kings  of  Europe. 

The  general  maxim  of  his  anceilors  had  been  to  drive  the 
French  beyond  the  mountains,  and  he  gained  this  point,  by 
making  liimfelf  mafler  of  the  valley  of  Pragilas,  and  of  the  forts 
of  Exile  and  Fenefl:relle  ;  and  to  improve  the  natural  defences  of 
the  Alps,  he  commenced  the  foundation  of  the  Brunette,  a  w^ork 
fo  long  and  laborious,  from  being  cut  out  of  the  folid  rock,  that  he 
was  obliged  to  leave  its  accomplifliment  to  his  fuccelTor.  He  alfo 
extended  his  territory  on  the  fide  of  Milan  ;  and  engaged  the  em- 
peror to  cede  to  him  Alexandria,  Coa.eline,  Valentia,  and  other 
places. 

He  had  twice  the  misfortune  to  (ce  his  territories  the  feat  of 
war,  but  not  vvithout  a  compenfation .  The  Savoyards  and  Pie*- 
montefe  learned  in  thatfchool  the  military  art,  particularly  under 
the  count  de  Staremberg,  to  whom  the  emperor  hadentrulled  the 
command  of  his  troops,  at  the  tiiue  that  Piedmont  was  the  centre 
of  war.  Staremberg,  who  was  never  fupplied  with  a  numerous 
army,  fubflituted  genius  for  flrength,  and  by  good  order  and 
ccconomy  fupplied  the  want  of  iiioncy  and  great  refources.  Ama- 
dtms  had  the  greaieil  deference  for  his  abilities,  though  the  count 
was  harfli  in  his  manners,  and  often  wounded  the  king  by  his 
faiirical  fullies. 

MarHial  Robinder,  an  officer  of  great  experience,  was  invited 
by  privileges  and  rewards  into  the  fervice  of  the  king.  He  re- 
foimed  the  Cernides  or  national  militia  ;  and  from  30,000  men, 
reduced  them  to  10,000,  making  the  king  feufible  that  he  would 

derive 
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<3eiive  more  advantage  from  a  fmall  force  well  difciplined,  than 
from  numbers  ill  dilciplmed,  and  conducted  by  inexperienced 
officers.  I'hefe  troops  ferved  under  king  Charles  in  the  lail  war, 
and  at  the  battle  of  Parma  became  the  admiration  of  the  veteran 
regulars. 

This  prince  pofleffed  many  different  and  alraod  oppofite  qua- 
lities  :  much  grearnefs  of  foul  in  public  affairs,  and  ingenuity  and 
application  to  matters  of  little  confequence  ;  a  niiod  refoived  and 
ardent  in  military  enterprifes,  but  at  the  fame  time,  patient 
and  tranquil  in  matters  of  ceconomy. 

He  imdertook  to  examine  the  fourccs  of  the  public  vvealdi, 
to  deflroy  abufes  of  every  defcription,  and  eitablilh  invariable 
regulations  for  the  future.  As  he  was  naturally  very  fufpicious, 
he  did  not  content  himfelf  with  liftening  to  thofe  only  who  had 
the  management  of  the  public  patrimony,  but  inceffantly  exa- 
mined perfons  of  all  ranks  and  profeffions,  carefully  inftruaing 
himfelf  in  the  m.ethods  purfued  by  foreign  governments  ;  and 
gave  a  welcome  reception  to  all  who  could  afford  him  any  inteU 
iioence,  though  it  were  only  in  a  mechanic  art. 

As  he  was  attached  to  ceconomy  in  every  thing,  he  had  no  tafie 
for  appearance,  an  inexpreffibie  exaftnefs,  an  orderly  minutenefs 
ju  the  fmalleft  objeds,  a  penetration  in  obferving  the  leail  faults, 
n  feverity  in  reforming  them,  and  (what  is  extremely  rare  in 
princes)  he  weighed  the  fmalleft  expence  with  as  much  fcrupu- 
loufnefs  as  the  greateft.  Every  fum  which  entered  his  treafury  was 
allotted  to  fome  particular  purpofe  ;  and  came  in  and  went  out 
at  a  certain  fixed  time,  with  an  admirable  Hmplicity  both  in  the 
receipt  and  the  diffributlon  even  of  every  penny.  His  only  fecret 
was  to  divide  whatever  was  fufceptible  of  divifion.  The  colleftors 
of  the  revenue  every  three  months  depofited  their  receipts  in  the 
royal  treafury  :  and  all  the  minifters  of  the  different  departments 
of  ftate  made  their  demand  for  the  fuma  affigned  for  their  ex- 
pences,  in  the  fame  period  of  time.  They  were  obliged  to  pre- 
fent  a  detailed  lift  of  dl  the  objeas,  and  of  the  money  appropriated 
to  each  ;  together  with  the  names  of  thofe  to  whom  they  paid 
appointm.ents,  and  a  certificate  of  their  being  living,  figned  by  a 
magiftrateof  the  city  or  province  they  belonged  to.  The  greateft 
number  of  employments,  as  thofe  in  the  fait  duties,  the  taxes,  and 
the  army  fupplies  (an  objea  of  great  competition),  were  given 
I  i  2  to 
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to  the  higlieft  bidder  ;  and  he  even  made  a  '.rife  regulation  to  fecure 
himfelf  from  the  plunder  fo  ufiiai  amongfl:  thofe  who  held  thefe 
pods.  It  was  his  indifpenfible  rule  in  all  contrails,  if  any  man 
appeared,  who  would  improve  any  bargain  one  fixth  in  favour 
of  the  Royal  Treafnry,  that  the  firll  undertaker  was  to  be  de- 
graded from  his  fituation,  and  the  higheil  bidder  to  replace  him, 
provided  that  in  offering  his  own  improvement  he  could  prove  the 
injurtice  of  the  firft  contraft.  There  are,  hcwever,  few  inftances 
where  this  law  has  been  enforced  ;  not  that  there  is  any  deficiency 
of  emulation,  or  that  the  Chamber  of  Accounts  is  not  well  dif- 
pofed  to  receive  propofitions  of  this  nature  ;  but  the  contracts 
nre  made  for  the  fair  value,  and  the  purchafers  content  with  very 
moderate  profits. 

Theefiei^  of  this  ceconomical  adminiflration  has  been  to  render 
the  Piedmontefe  laborious  and  induftrious  ;  and  to  give  them 
habits  of  regularity  and  fubmiffion.— This  fyilem  has  produced 
fuch  decifive  and  fplendid  advantages,  that  it  has  been  queftioned 
whether  the  power  of  Vi6tor  Amadeus  has  been  more  increafed 
by  the  acquintion  of  various  provinces,  or  by  his  fyftem  of  ceco- 
Bomy. — At  hisdeceafe  he  left  near  lourteen  millions  of  Piedmon- 
tefe livres,  which  was  double  the  revenue  that  he  found  ;  though 
the  territories  he  added  to  his  patrimonial  inheritance  v.-ere  far 
from  being  in  that  proportion. — I  have  heard  the  French  ambaf- 
fador,  a  man  extremely  converfant  in  public  occonomy,  declare, 
that  if  his  mafler  would  introduce  the  fame  order  into  his 
finances  his  provinces  vjould  become  kifigdouts. 

As  he  was  defirous  of  redifying  the  abufes  of  the  feudal  fyftem, 
he  obliged  the  nobility  to  fhovv  the  original  titles  on  which  they 
founded  their  jurifdiftion  ;  and  thofe  who  could  not  produce 
them  were  deprived  of  rheir  fiefs- 
He  eftabiiflied  a  prefident  of  commerce  affilled  by  two  managers, 
who  were  annually  changed  ;  and  he  aifo  made  fome  wife  ret^ula- 
tions  concerning  filk,  which  was  expofed  and  examined  in  a  public 
magazine,  and  not  fuffered  to  be  exported  unlefs  of  a  fuperior 
(juality. 

He  likewife  corre61ed  various  abufes  in  the  univerfity;  and 
placed  every  public  Ichool,  whether  great  or  fmall,  under  the  di- 
refiiioa  of  its  prefident ;  in  order  to  prevent  the  danger  of  a  bad 

^hoicKj, 
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choice,  and  provide  for  the  education  of  the  poor,  whom  a  mode- 
rate degree  of  knowledge  fometimes  puts  into  the  road  of  fortune. 

His  country  is  alfo  indebted  to,  him  for  the  Chamber  of  Health  ; 
and  following  the  plan  of  that  at  Venice,  he  enforced  very  fevere 
regulations,  as  was  evinced  during  the  plague  at  Marfeilles. — As 
an  inftance  of  this,  it  is  only  neceflary  to  cite  the  fentence  of  death 
pronounced  againft  the  count  de  Sales,  natural  brother  to  the 
king  ;  which  it  is  believed  would  have  been  executed,  had  he  not 
fecured  his  fafety  by  flight. 

In  fine,  Victor  Amadeus  emulous  of  every  fpecies  of  glory, 
-ondertook  to  purify  the  bar,  wh^ch  was  depraved  by  the  intro- 
duftion  of  irregular  practices.  For  this  purpofe  he  caufed  a  nevsr 
civil  code  to  be  compoied,  which  w:i»  called  by  his  name,  the 
Viftofian.  The  king  applauded  himfelf  much  for  this  work  ; 
but  judging  from  experience,  it  is  much  doubted  whether  it  has 
not  produced  more  evil  than  good. 

After  fpending  fifry-five  years  in  thefe  multiplied  labours,  he 
became  difgufted  with  royalty :  and  refigning  the  fceptre,  he 
placed  it  in  the  hands  of  hh  f  n.  After  this  fingular  meafure,  be 
appeared  at  the  very  fummit  of  happinefs  ;  and  believed  himfelf 
fecure  from  ever  more  experiencing  the  pangs  of  ambition. — But 
his  ungovernable  fpirit  coiild  not  conform  itfelf  to  a  private  life. 
He  formed  cabals,  which  obliged  the  new  king  to  confine  his 
father  to  a  callle,  where  he  was  rigoroufly  watched,  and  where 
he  finilhed  in  a  deplorable  manner  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
The  particulars  of  this  tragical  event  are  unconnefted  with  this 
relation  ;  and  the  matter  befides  is  fo  delicate,  that  it  is  better  to 
be  filent  concerning  it,  when  one  has  not  the  means  of  knowing 
the  molt  minute  circumllances. 

Charles  Ernanuel  king. of  Sardinia,  afcended  the  throne  in  173c. 
This  monarch  anfwercd  the  cpinion  which  had  been  formed  of  his 
temper,  but  greatly  furnafied  every  expedlation  of  his  abilities. 
Though  ftgacious  and  diicerning,  Virtor  Amadeus  was  deceived 
refpecting  his  fon  ;  not  that  tiie  duke  Charles  Emanuel  had  dif- 
fembled  in  his  preience,  but  the  feverity  of  the  king  had  con- 
flrained  the  natural  moc-len^y  of  the  young  prince,  who  was  always 
filent ;  and  who  believing  himfelf  not  beloved  by  his  father, 
iiever  gave  any  intimatioa  pf  his  fentiirjcnts.     He  nevcrthelefs 

always 
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alvvays  venerated  his  paternal  maxims;  and  proved  hiswifdom  and 
circumfpeftion  in  preferving  the  fame  forms  of  gGvernin<(,  in 
making  no  innovation  in  thececonomicalfyftem,  and  in  conllantly 
adhering  to  the  examples  or  precepts  of  Viftor  Amadeiis ;  and  he 
even  retained  near  him  the  marquis  d'OnTiea,\vhom  hefoon  raifed 
to  the  rank  of  iirfl:  fecretary  at  war. 

His  manner  of  living  does  not  in  theleail  differ  from  that  of  his 
father.  The  hours  of  audience,  the  employments  of  religion,  of 
eating,  hunting  and  court  ceremonies,  are  precifely  the  fame.— 
There  are  differences  however,  which  depend  on  perfonal  character: 
for  example,  he  does  not  love  any  converfation  with  vulgar  perfons, 
nor  to  interrogate  or  converle  with  thofe  who  prefent  themfelves  to 
him.  In  fact  his  mind  is  repugnant  to  it,  and  the  motives  for 
fucha  mode  ofcondu6f:  no  longer  exili:  with  the  fame  force. 

Notwithiianding  this,  he  is  very  diligent  in  butinefs. — He  rifes 
3t  day  break,  and  frequently  does  not  retire  to  reft  till  midnight, 
without  ever  quitting^his  employment  during  the  interval,  except 
the  timefpent  in  religious  duties,  or  in  amuling  himfeltwith  his 
children.  He  fometimes  frequents  public  amufements,  but  more 
from  a  defire  of  avoiding  the  charader  of  being  referved  and  unfo- 
ciral,  than  from  an  expe6lation  of  pleafure  ;  though  he  has  gone 
more  fmce  the  death  of  the  qneen,  whofe  fociety  relieved  him  after 
Lis  labours,  and  with  whom  he  amufed  himfelf  by  playing  at 
cards.  No  appearances  hovvever  of  melancholy  or  harfhnefs  have 
ever  been  obfervedin  him.  Serenity  is  always  feated  on  his  brow,  a 
perfedt  equality  reigns  in  his  maimers,  his  commands  are  delivered 
with  gentlenefs,  and  he  has  ahncll  too  much  condefcenlion  to- 
wards thofe  who  ferve  him,  not  even  difcovering  by  his  outward 
behaviour  the  dilcontent  or  diflikc  which  he  at  times  experiences. 

Eut  as  thg  portraits  of  kings  are  to  be  fecn  in  two  points  of 
Tiew,  the  one  which  reprefcnt?  them  as  men,  the  other  as  mo- 
aarchs  ;  I  fiiall  endeavour  to  give  an  idea  of  the  latter,  by  tracing 
the  particular  manners  of  this  prince's  reign. 

He  degenerates  in  nothing  from  the  frugality  of  his  father,  but 
i&  bounded  in  expence,  and  well  knows  how  to  leceive  a  proper 
xctxirn  for  what  he  lays  out.  He  fupports  his  family  with  decent 
fnigah'ty.  and  difdains  not  to  fix  his  attention  upon  the  minutefl 
circurailances  which  regajd  cecoaomy.  of  which  1  fliall  produce 
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an  inftance  :— He  was  one  day  bnfily  employed  near  a  tabic 
covered  with  papers,  which  appeared  to  contaia  calculations. 
When  I  applauded  his  indefatigable  application,  I  was  anfwered 
by  him,  that  States  fuch  as  his  could  not  aft  otherwife,  if  they 
wifhcd  to  preferve  an  honourable  rank  amongft  princes.  He  then 
recited  to  me,  that  whilfl:  he  was  encamped  in  Lombardy,  during 
the  laft  war,  and  employed  in  making  calculations  concerning 
the  bread  of  the  army ;  Monf.  de  Coigny,  commander  of  the 
French  army,  came  to  demand  audience.  Finding  him  thus 
occupied,  he  fliewed  great  furprife,  and  obferved,  that  fuch  cares 
were  beneath  the  attention  of  his  majefly  :  to  which  the  king  mo- 
deftly  replied,  that  it  was  his  firft  campaign,  and  he  was  defirous 
of  informing  himielf  of  every  circumftance,  in  order  to  know 
what  lae  might  exad  from  each  department.  A  few  days  after- 
wards, both  armies  being  obliged  to  change  their  quarters,  the 
French  were  retarded,  and  in  much  diforder  during  two  entire 
days,  on  account  of  the  want  of  bread  ;— which  v,^as  the  very  excufe 
made  to  the  king  by  Monf.  de  Coigny. 

His  majefly  annually  iufpeds  the  accounts  of  the  public  receipts 
and  expenditure,  and  never  permits  the  proportion  in  any  of  them 
to  be  altered.  The  furplus  of  the  revenue  he  allots  to  cafual  ob- 
jefts,  fuch  as  the  conHruaion  of  a  public  edifice,  or  a  highway.— 
The  imports  are  but  few,  and  king  Charles  to  the  great  fatisfac- 
tion  of  every  body  has  reduced  even  three  of  thefe  into  one. 

His  revenues  which  have  been  augmented  by  his  laft  acquifitions 
a  million  and  a  half,  at  prefent  amount  to  feventeen  millions  of 
Piedmontefe  livres.  The  debts  of  the  crown  form  a  capital  of 
fixteen  millions,  that  is  to  fay  feven  hundred  thoufand  livres  of 
interefr.  The  land  tax  produces  eight  millions,  the  excife  and 
and  cufloms  feven  millions.  Sardinia  produces  from  fix  hundred 
thoufand  to  one  million  of  livres,  according  to  the  fertility  of  the 
feafon.  His  patrimonial  eftates  amount  to  three  hundred  thou- 
fand livres,  but  he  has  augmented  them  by  the  ceffion  of  lands  and 
of  fiefs.  Commerce  has  newly  increafed  by  the  acquifition  of 
Tortonois  and  Nouvarois  ;  the  former  of  which  has  intercourfe 
with  the  Swifs,  and  the  latter  exports  a  great  quantity  of 
rice.  Tobacco  which  is  farmed  as  a  revenue,  is  one  of  the 
produiSlions  of  this  ftate,  ai:d  is  manufa6lured  at  Mirafion,  a  city 
of  Placentia,  in  a  caiUe  belonging  to  the  prince,  which  he  has 
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giveaup  for  this  purpofe.  Signior  Renati,  an  Auguftine  mor.k^ 
of  Venice,  was  the  inventor  of  this  projeft,  having  in  1726,  per- 
fuaded  ViiTtor  Araadeiis  to  adopt  it,  and  received  from  him  an  an- 
nual recompence  of  one  thoufand  phih'ps  for  his  hfe.  The  pro- 
duce of  this  farm  is  four  hundred  and  feventy-fix  thoufand  livres. 
I  fiiall  avoid  entering  into  ariy  detail  refpefting  the  export  and  im- 
port duties,  it  being  fomevvhat  difficult  to  detern-iine  their  true 
produfl. 

This  great  dexterity  in  accumulating  money  is  combined  with 
wonderful  moderation  inexpence. — All  the  emoluments  of  office 
are  extremely  low.  In  order  to  eftablifii  this  ccconomy,  the 
princes  themfelves  fet  the  example  ;  his  majefly  himlelf  receiving 
for  his  perfonal  expences  no  more  than  thirty-fix  thoufand  livres, 
and  the  duke  of  Savoy  only  eight  thoufand.  The  marquis  d'Or- 
mea,  chevalier  of  the  fupreme  order,  prime  minifler,  and  great 
chancellor,  derives  only  fifteen  thoufand  livres  from  the  whole  of 
his  appointments.  Many  of  the  fecretaries'  places  are  totally 
without  prefent  profit,  and  only  afford  the  hope  of  fome  very 
moderate  advancement. 

But  whatever  talents  the  king  pofil'fres  for  an  oeconomical  ad- 
minifiration,  it  may  be  faid  that  his  genius  is  principally  turned 
towards  war.  Befides  the  foreign  regiments  in  his  fervice,  he  has 
a  body  of  four  thoufand  cavalry,  and  thirty  thoufand  infantry, 
raifcd  amongfi  his  own  fubjc6ls,  and  commanded  by  officers  who 
in  general  are  gentlemen  of  the  country.  It  muft  be  confefl!ed 
that  the  military  ardour  which  has  feized  his  majefiy  and  the 
nobility,  has  been  encouraged  at  the  expence  of  polite  literature, 
of  law,  and  even  of  agriculture  ;  but  it  mull:  at  the  fame  tim.e  be 
obferved,  that  in  time  of  peace,  the  troops  are  reduced  to  twenty- 
four  thoufand  men.  This  is  however  much  too  confiderable  a 
number  for  a  ilate,  the  population  of  which  does  not  exceed  a 
riiiUion  and  a  half  of  people. 

\The  Author  of  the  memoirs  enters  in  this  place  into  a  pretty 
lonj  detail  caucrnifig  the  fortrejfes  and  fortifcatioyis  of  Piedmont^  hat 
this  account,  ho-v^cv^r  inter  ejliiig  to  the  ft  ate  of  Venice^  to  ivhich  it 
ivas  addreJTcd,  ivould  he  little  fo  to  the  generality  of  Rnglijh  reader s.'\ 

The  arfenal  is  a  vafl.  folid  edifice,  made  bomb  proof.  It  is 
thrown  into  eight  divifions,  each  of  which  contains  a  large  fcjuare 
court,  where  the  artificers  work,  and  the  carriages  for  cannon, 
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feathern  pdhtoons,  and  other  implements  of  war  are  kept.  I 
have  ken  here  brafs  cannon  formed  of  two  pieces,  that  they 
might  be  tranfported  with  greater  eafe  among  the  mountains.  1 
have  alfo  feen  them  bored  by  a  new  invention;  and  the  interior 
fin-face  made  fofmocth  and  polifned,  that  it  is  impoffible  theyflioiild 
be  cad  in  equal  perfcftion.  The  apartments  of  the  arfenal  are 
furnifiifed  with  arms  for  150,000  men,  all  prelerved  in  admirable 
order,  and  with  the  greateft  oeconomy. 

King  Charles  has  embelliflied  Turin  by  feveral  magnificent 
edifices,  and  has  given  both  fplendor  and  reputation  to  his  court. 
The  palaces  belonging  to  the  duke  of  Savoy  and  the  fenate,  and 
the  apartments  of  the  king  are  fuitable  to  a  great  monarch.  He 
has  a  valuable  colledlion  of  cnriofities,  well  chofen  pictures,  and 
a  noble  library.  The  abbe  Nollet,  an  eminent  natural  philofopher, 
who  has  given  ledures  in  that  branch  to  the  duke  of  Savoy,  has 
alfo  furniflied  the  royal  cabinet  with  every  inllrumenf  and  ma- 
chine, the  moll  perfeft  in  its  kind,  which  is  necelTary  in  this 
fcience. 

The  minillers  of  flate  zealonfly  fecond  all  the  views  of  the 
prince.  They  encourage  commerce,  prote6l  the  arts,  and  en- 
deavour to  introduce  tliofe  which  are  unknown  in  this  country. 
They  have  lately  eftabliflied  a  glafs-houfe,  which  fucceeds  tole- 
rably, and  they  have  converted  the  poor-houfe  into  a  manufac- 
tory of  cloth  for  the  ufe  of  the  army.  They  have  had  it  in  con- 
templation to  form  a  commercial  correfpondence  with  our  mer- 
chants, which  they  might  eafily  have  accompliflied,  by  fending 
their  merchandize  down  the  Po  j  but  the  country  through  which 
this  river  pafTes  being  divided  amongft  diiierent  fovcreigns, 
the  multitude  of  duties  and  of  tolls  to  which  the  goods  would  be 
liable,  has  occalioned  them  to  abandon  this  projecl:. 

With  refped  to  politics,  this  court  is  always  ready  to  affume 
the  charaifltr  called  for  by  the  moment,  and  ever  attentive 
to  foize  its  advantages.  As  foon  as  there  is  the  lead  appearance 
of  a  change  in  aftairs,  different  inflruflions,  adapted  to  all  poilihle 
circumllances,  are  immediately  difpatched  to  its  m.inillers  abroad; 
fo  that  every  negociation  in  which  they  are  concerned,  advances 
rapidly  ;  and  there  is   no  time  loH  in  waiting  for  frefli  orders. 

The  fecrecy  obfervcd  l>y  this  government  is  no  lefs  admirable 
th;5n  its  diligence.    The  myfieries  of  the  cabinet  remain  between 
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the  king  and  the  great  chancellor.  When  they  confult  with  the 
other  minillers  of  Ihte,  they  interrogate  them  about  fome  particu- 
lars, but  rarely  acquaint  them  with  the  whole  of  the  bufmefs, 
Behdes  this,  the  king  frequently  writes  himfelf  on  important 
bufinefs  ;  and  it  becomes  almoft  impoffible  to  penetrate  into  the 
fecretsof  his  government — On  theother  hand,  he  fpares  nothing 
to  difcover  the  intentions  of  other  courts.  He  has  fpies  and  emif- 
faries,  who  acquaint  him  with  every  thing  That  paffes ;  and  it  is  a 
certain  faft,  that  the  marquis  d'Orraea  receives  all  important 
news  a  day  or  two  before  the  foreign  minillers  who  refide  at 
Turin. 

His  prefent  Majefly  does  not  determine  upon  the  part  he  is  to 
take  with  as  much  facility  as  his  father ;  but  when  it  is  once  taken, 
lie  fupports  it  with  firmnefs  ;  and  no  traces  appear  of  his  former 
irrefoiution.  —  Hc  prides  himfelf  upon  ading  only  on  principles 
of  rigid  juilice  and  the  ilriaeil  morality,  and  frequently  intro- 
duces the  ment;on  of  them  in  his  familiar  converfation.  Above  all, 
he  piques  himfelf  upon  his  inviolable  fidelity,  and  the  flrift  ob- 
fervance  of  his  word  ;  fo  much  fo,  that  he  has  never  done  me  the 
honour  to  converfe  with  me,  without  infilling  upon  the  integrity 
of  his  proceedings  ;  as  if  he  feared  that  the  reputation-of  his  fa- 
ther would  prejudice  every  mind,  and  difpofe  them  to  regard  bad 
faith  as  a  family  fyftem.  He  has  told  me  that  he  had  commanded 
the  marquis  d'Ormea  to  take  truth  for  his  guide  in  his  ad- 
miniflration;  and,  though  it  belongs  only  to  God  to  penetrate 
into  the  receffes  of  the  human  heart,  both  the  public  and  private 
conduft  of  this  prince  enable  us  to  fay,  that  he  is  conllant  and 
fin  cere. 

ITi'e  author  of  ibis  tncmcir  aftcrivarch  proceeds  to  confukr  the  d'f- 
fofttions  of  this  court  refpcaing  foreign  po^vers  ;  hut ,  as  fncc  that  time, 
different  intercfs  ho^oi  enlireh  atcredthcfe  difpo^ltions,  this  part  of  the 
relation  of  the  marquis  Fofuvini,  ^ould  be  linlc  acceptable  to  the 
public.  If  any  one  -Mho  is  -.veil  informed  of  the  adual  fuuation  of  this 
court,  and  of  the  changes  ivhich  have  occurred  ir.  its  adminif  ration 
ivithiii  the  Lz/t  forty  years,  and  of  the  vianncrs  of  this  country,  n.voul(i 
communicate  the  account,  it  ^lll  he  thankfully  received  and  noticed.'] 
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REFLECTIONS  occafioned  ly  ^  M  E  M  OIR  0/ C  OUN  T 

VERGENNES,  refpeH^ng  the  Light  in  -.vhich  FRANCE 
and  SPAIN  ought  to  'vic-zv  the  Confequences  of  the  Difpute 
hct'-wcen  GREAT  BRITAIN  ^«^  Ijer  C  O  L  O  N  I E  S.— 
By  the  late  M.  TU  R  G  O  T.    [Tranflated  from  the  French.] 

/^OUNT  Vqrgennes  has  communicated  to  me,  on  the  part  of 
the  king,  a  memoir  refpefting  the  confequences  which  may 
be  expc<5ted  from  the  prefent  diflentions  between  the  Eritifli  colo- 
nies and  their  mother  country,  and  the  precautions  which  prudence 
may  fuggefl  to  the  two  crowns  under  thefe  circumllances. 

He  has  informed  me  at  the  fame  time,  that  his  majelly  delires 
that  I  (hould  give  my  opinion  in  writing.  In  order  to  obey  his 
majefty's  commands,  I  fliall  venture  fome  refleftions,  fubmitting 
them  to  the  information  and  experience  of  Count  Vergennes. 

The  minifter  dwells  in  his  memoir  on  three  principal  objeils : 

I.  He  ftates  (under  four  different  points  of  view)  the  fojjihle  can-- 
feqnences  of  the  American  difpute^  from  the  various  fuppofitions  to 

be  formed  of  the  manner  in  which  it  may  terminate. 

II.  He  ftates  the  danger  ivhich,  in  cafe  of  attack^  may  refuh  to  the 
prjfefjlons  of  France  and  Spain  in  the  nciv  ivorld ^  and  the  reafons 
there  are  to  be  on  our  guard  againft  a  power  accuftomed  to  abufe 
its  ftrength,  and  frequently  without  confulting  jultice  or  even 
prudence. 

III.  Alter  pointing  out  the  pojjibility  of  anticipating  the  me-ifurci 
of  this  po-iver^  (by  taking  advantage  of  its  prefent  difficulties,  to 
attack  it,  if,  in  the  firit  place,  we  were  not  too  little  prepared,  and 
next,  if  the  fpirit  of  moderation  and  equity  that  prevails  in  the 
two  crowns  did  not  fet  afule  every  idea  of  their  becoming  the  ag- 
grelfors)  the  memoir  examines  the  nectiiiry  of  determining;,  by  a 
concerted  plan  between  the  two  m.onarchs,  the  precautions  to  be 
obferved  in  order  to  prevent  pollible  misfortune-s ;  and  con- 
cludes with  obfervations  upon  the  varioiu  meafurcs  which  may  be 
fuggefled. 

1  cannot  do  better  than  adopt  the  .fame  plan  in  my  reflcdlions. 

I.  Count  Vergennes  has  ftated  it  as  a  queflion,  and  in  my  opi- 
nion with  great  propriety,  whether  the  two  crowns  ought  to  defire 
the  lubjcL^ion  or  the  independence  of  the  Britifh  colonies  ?  But  he 
Obferves,  with  no  lefs  propriety,  that  it  is  nor,  perhaps,  within  the 
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limits  of  human  forefight  to  preditl,  or  ward  off  the  diingeri 
which  may  refult  from  either  event.— This  remark  appears  to 
me  the  more  julT,  fince,  whatever  is  or  ought  to  be  the  defire  of 
the  two  crowns  upon  this  fubjec^,  nothing  can  arreft  the  procels 
of  things,  which  will  foon^r  or  later  certainly  bring  abeut  the  in- 
dependence of  the  Britifli  colonies  ;  and,  by  an  inevitable  confe- 
quence,  occafion  a  total  revolution  in  the  relation  of  Europe  to 
America.  The  only  point  of  doubt  refpe^ls  the  event  of  the  mo- 
rnent ;  and  they  are  the  dangers  of  the  moment  which  it  is  ne- 
ceflary  to  examin-e. 

Under  this  head,  the  memoir  contains /(JKr  hypothefes,  which 
include  indeed  all  the  feveral  modes  in  which  it  can  be  forefeei^ 
that  the  w^r  in  America  will  terminate. 

The  firji  is,  that  of  a  reconciliation  ;  by  which  the  Englilh 
xninillry,  feeling  the  infufficiency  of  their  refources,  fliall  abandon 
theprojeft  of  taxing  the  colonies,  and  reftore  them  to  the  footing 
upon  which  they  were  in  1763,  before  the  famous  ftaipp  aft. 

It  is  probable  that  the  new  miniilry,  by  whom  this  change 
would  be  efFe'iled,  would  endeavour  to  palliate  in  tjiie  eyes  of 
the  king  and  nation,  the  difgrace  of  fuch  a  treaty;  and  might 
take  advantage  of  the  expences  incurred  in  fending  imraenfe 
forces  to  America,  by  employing  thofe  forces  elfewhere  in  bril- 
liant and  advantageous  conquefts,  grateUil  to  the  j^ride  and 
avidity  of   the  Englifh. 

As  thif,  of  the  four  events  that  can  poHibly  be  forefeen,  would 
be  productive  of  the  trueit  danger,  and  be  the  moft  diiiicult  to  be 
obviated,  its  probability  and  the  period  of  its  happening  ought 
to  be  calculated  with  the  utraofc  care,  but  fince  particular  at- 
tention muft  be  paid  to  it  in  the  plan  of  precaution  to  be  here- 
alcer  laid  dov^n,  this  fubjeot  will  be  the  principal  objeft  of  dif- 
euffion  in  the  third  part  of  thefe  reflections,  and  will  conclude  the 
memoir. 

T'nc  fecond  iiypotheiis  is,  that  the  king  of  England,  in  conquer- 
ing Bririfh  America,  may  make  it  the  inflrumcnt  for  iubjugating 
the  Britifh  empire  in  Europe. 

The  conquelt  of  America  will,  in  my  opinion,  be  a  very  ar- 
duous tafe.     The  ihbjugatio,-!  of  England  by  th?  troops  of  con- 
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queted  America,  will  perhaps,  be  ftill  more  arduous.  I  even  doubt 
uherher  it  would  be  poffible  to  accomplifli  it,  though  their  na- 
tional hatred  and  jealoufy  fliould  be  cheriOied  by  means  of  a  war, 
uhofe  continuance  would  form  the  EngliHi  to  the  yoke,  an<J 
vvhcfe  event  would  oblige  them  to  fupport  it.  It  is  certain  that 
the  miniftry  will  not  fubjngate  the  colonies  without  violent  and 
perfevering  efforts ;  which  muft  infallibly  exhautl  the  Britifli 
ilrength  and  refources,  increafe  their  national  debt,  and  perhaps 
occafion  a  bankruptcy,  or  at  leaft  fo  far  prepare  the  way,  as  that 
the  firft  additional  eifort  fliall  render  it  inevitable.  There  is  rea- 
fon  to  believe,  that  a  national  bankruptcy  would  deftroy  the 
prefent  main-fpring  of  the  Britilh  government,  and  deprive  it  of 
the  majority  of  its  refources  for  afting  externally  or  ruling  in- 
ternally. 

By  placing  all  the  national  ftrength  in  the  hands  of  the  landed 
proprietors,  it  is  poffible  enough  that  the  preponderance  of  the 
court  would  be  greatly  diminidied,  and  the  Britifli  conllitution 
become  virtually  more  republican  than  it  is  at  prefent ;  efpecially 
as  this  clafs  of  the  people,  equally  attached  to  liberty  with  the 
reft  of  their  countrymen,  are  at  the  fame  time  the  leaft  corrupt, 
and  the  leaft  fufceptible  of  thofe  illufions,  by  which  the  vanity  or 
the  avarice  of  the  people  is  fo  far  dazzled,  as  to  be  betrayed 
pto  enterprizes  beyond  its  flrcngth,  or  contrary  to  its  real  in- 

terefts. 

America  enflaved,  will  not  on  that  account  become  a  docile  in- 
ftriiment  in  the  hands  of  a  BritiQi  king,  by  which  he  could 
enflave  the  mother  country  in  its  turn.  ~  The  Saxons,  ufed  to 
German  defpotifm,  might  encreafe  the  army  of  the  king  of 
Pruffia,  when  conquered  by  him;  but  the  Britifli  Americans^ 
enthufiafts  for  liberty,  though  they  may  be  overcome  by  force^ 
can  never  have  their  wills  lubdued.  The  conqueft  of  America 
will  never  be  completely  cffedcd,  but  by  the  total  ruin  of  the 
country;  and  even  then  the  inhabitant?  will  not  be  without  ^ 
refource,  that  of  d-.fperfing  and  hiding  themfelvcs  in  the  im- 
menfedefarts^  which  ftretch  along  the  back  of  their  fettlements. 
The  European  armies  would  in  vain  attempt  to  purfue  them  ; 
and  from  the  depth  of  their  retreats,  it  would  always  be  in  their 
p<5wer  to  annoy  the  fettlements  which  England  might  wifii  to 
preferve  on  their  coafts. 
■  By 
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By  ruining  America,  Great  Britain  would  Joofe  all  the  ad- 
-  vantages  which  flie  has  derived  from  that  country  both  in  time 
of  peace  and  of  war  :  In  peace,  fhe  would  lofe'the  prodigious 
lale  of  her  manufaftures  and  the  fureft  fupport  of  her  commerce; 
for  we  can  fell  only  to  thofe  who  are  able  to  buy,  and  the  con- 
fumption  of  the  ruined  Americans  would  be'almcft  nothing. 
In  war,  fhe  would  lofe  all  thofe  n;eans  which  file  has  employed 
with  fuch  advantage  in  the  conqueft  of  our  various  colonies  ; 
for  file  would  be  obliged,  with  immenfe  rifle  and  expence,  to 
tranfport  from  Europe  .every  thing  which  flic  before  found  in 'her 
northern  colonies. 

If  it  be  not  by  an  univerfal  devaflation  that  America  is  com- 
p.elled  to  fubmit  to  the  yoke;  if  population,  agriculture,  in- 
duilry,  and  aflivity  are  preserved  in  the  colonies,  the  colonies 
will  prelerve  along  with  them  their  courage.  This  is  a  farina 
that  can  only  be  kept  down  while  the  hand  of  oppreflion  fhaU 
bear  upon  it  with  a  regular  and  equal  weight.  By  maintainmg 
an  army  always  in  action  in  America,  England  muft  continue  to 
t^afle  herfelf ;  and  what  an  army  in  that  cafe  will  flie  require  ! 
%ve  may  form  a  judgment  of  it  from  the  prodigious  extent  of 
country  which  flie  will  have  to  overawe,  and  from  the  deep  and 
inveterate  enmity  which  this  violent  flate  of  things  will  keep  up 
ia  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  troops  which   England  mull  maintain  In  America,  would 
be  accufiomed  perhaps  in  a  fliort  time  to  regard  as  their  fellow 
citizens,  a  people  of  the  fame  origin  and  language,  in  the  midft 
of  whom  both  the  ioldier  and  the  officer  would  have  to  live.     If 
England,    to  prevent   the  confequenc^e  which   mufl  qecefT.rily 
follow  from   the   too  long  continued  ftay  of  the  fame  troops, 
faould   adopt   the  mode  of  frequently  changing  them,  what  an 
expence  would  be  incurred  by  this  double  tranfport  backwards 
and  forwards  1  and  how  greatly  would  the  troops  be  dimmiflied 
by  defer tion,  fo  practicable  in  an  open  and   extenllve   country, 
where  all  the  inhabitants  would  encourage  it ;  nnd  where  the 
foldier  would  be  fure  of  an  eftablifhment  preferable  to  that  which 
he  quitted.    Can   Great  Britain   furmfh  a  fufficient   number  of 
troops  to  cover  her  conqueft  with  garrifons  to  be  thus  continu- 
ally renewed  ?  Would  flie  always  be  defirous  of  German  troops ; 
or  always  able  to  keen  tliem  in  pay  j  or  c^n  ilie  always  procure 
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them  ?  By  encreafing  her  land  forces,  will  flie  not  run  the  riik 
of  being  obliged  to  lelTen  thofe  of  her  navy,  fo  eflential  for  the 
fupport  of  her  power  in  diflant  parts. 

A  numerous  army  is  doubtlefs  the  fureft  way  of  maintaining 
recal  power  ;  but  when  carried  to  excels^  it  mufh  enfeeble  this 
power  by  the  defect  of  finance  that  muft  be  created.  Befuies, 
conftituted  as  England  is,  while  her  education,  manners,  and 
public  opinions,  and  the  intereil:  of  thofe  who  have  any  fort  of 
power,  concur  to  infpire  every  one  with  the  moll:  violent  attach- 
inent  to  liberty  ;  it  would  be  impofTible  that  the  king  fnould  find 
in  his  miniilers  an  uniform  and  (incere  defire  to  affift  him  in  his 
projet^.  He  would  continually  experience  a  difmclination,  or  a 
want  of  zeal:  hij  orders  would  be  badly  executed,  the  precau- 
tions to  keep  America  under  the  yoke  would  relax,  his  miniflers 
would  be  divided,  or  fall  under  the  efforts  of  oppofition.  This 
oppofition  would  not,  like  that  of  the  prefent  day,  be  made  up 
of  a  few  enthuliafts,  led  by  ambitious  men  vvhofe  obeiH;  is  to 
overthrow  the  adminiilration  in  order  to  place  themfelves  in 
their  room  ;  buc  the  whole  nation,  confcious  of  danger,  would 
exert  itfelf  in  it,  and  would  become  the  ally  of  America  to  afiill 
it  in  fliaking  off  the  yoke  of  the  King. 

The  court  would  in  vain  be  defirous  of  diverting  the  florm  by 
a  foreign  war;  for  what  fuccefs  could  flie  expeft  ?  She  might 
ilrip  her  own  colonies  to  attack  thole  of  France  and  Spain,  but 
would  not  America  embrjce  this  opportunity  to  free  herfelf 
from  oppreliion  ?— would  fhe  not  immediately  become  the  ally  of 
the  two  crowns  ?  At  the  prefent  period  perhaps  an  attack 
upon  Great  Britain  on  the  part  of  the  two  crowns,  would  efleft 
a  re;-union  of  the  colonies  with  the  mother  country  ;  becaufb 
the  tie  of  ancient  prejudices,  of  attachment  to  England,  and  en- 
rr.ity  to  France,  is  not  yet  broken  ;  but  in  the  courfe  of  the  war 
this  tie  would  every  day  become  weaker,  and  the  conquefl:  and 
oppreilion  which  would  fucceed  the  virar  would  delrroy  it  ftill 
more  rapidly.  The  fole  fear  of  abandoning  the  colonies  to  their 
difatfection  would  keep  the  greater  part  of  the  Brltifh  forces  em- 
ployed overawing  them. — On  the  contrary,  the  entire  forces  of 
France  and  Spain  would  be  at  full  liberty. 

There  is  an  enterprize,  which  it  would  be  aufi'.rd  to  think 
of  at  prefent,  but  v/hich,  luider  the  circumilance:;  v/e  are  liip- 
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pofing,  would  become  not  merely  poflible,  but  rational  ;  I 
mean  the  retaking  of  Canada.  T^lprefent  it  is  an  advantage  to 
us  that  England  has  the  pofTeffion  of  this  colony  ;  becaufe  the 
Americans,  no  longer  feeing  behind  them  an  enemy  that  might 
harrafs  them,  have  felt  all  their  ilrength  and  the  poiTibility  of 
becom-ing  independent.  Canada  was  a  burthen  to  us,  becaufe 
it  was  always  too  weak  for  its  own  fnpport  againft  the  combined 
efforts  of  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies,  who  regaidcd  it  with  a 
jealous  eye,  when  it  was  neceil'arily  their  enemy.  But  America, 
opprelTed  by  England,  and  impatient  to  regain  its  liberty,  would 
confider  our  pofleffion  of  Canada  as  greatly  for  its  interclh  It 
would  be  having  an  ally  in  the  place  of  an  enemy  :  It  would  open 
a  way  for  receiving,  through  tis,  every  fpecies  of  merchandize, 
and  for  their  being  freed  from  the  Britifli  monopoly.  Com- 
merce would  make  Canada  rich  and  populous ;  and  by  our  giv- 
ing it  a  municipal  adminilhation  calculated  to  create  a  real  at- 
tachment to  us,  it  would  become  equal  to  its  own  fnpport,  and 
would  be  xifefnl  to  us,  without  putting  us  to  any  expcnce. 
When  the  Britilii  colonies  fhould  regain  their  libcrt)',  the  woril 
that  could  happen  would  be  that  Canada  alfo  fliould  become  lefs 
dependent,  and  govern  itlelf  under  the  protection  of  France, 
which  would  be  no  inconvenience  to  us. 

Whatever  be  the  reception  of  tiiis  idea,  1  think  I  may  at  any 
rate  conclude  from  the  difcuffion  I  have  gone  into,  that  the  con- 
queft  and  fubje6tion  of  the  colonies  by  Great  Britain,  of  all  the 
fuppofitions  that  can  be  made  refpeding  the  event  of  the  war 
would  be  that,  from  which  the  tu-o  crowns  might  hope  to  derive 
the  moll  folid  and  durable  peace  ;  hnce  it  would  be  founded 
upon  the  total  incapacity  of  Greut  Britain  for engagingin  anyen- 
terprize.  If  my  ideas  upon  this  fiihjcct  be  jufi:,  and  if  the  complete 
fucccfs  of  the  meafures  of  the  Englifli  miniftry  be  the  event  for 
which  France  and  Spain  fliould  moli  particularly  wiili,  it  follows, 
that  the  views  of  this  miniftry  are  the  wildeft  that  can  be  con- 
ceived ;   and  this  is  what  few  perfons  will  doubt  of. 

The  thh-(I  hypothelis  under  this  head  i:,  that  the  EngHHi  mi- 
niftry, defeated  upon  the  American  continent,  fliould  attempt 
to  indemnify  themfelves  at  the  expence  of  France  and  Spain  ;  a 
procedure  that  might  at  once  obliveratc  their  di'grace,  and  afyor<4' 
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fhem  a  means  of  efFefting  a  reconciliation  with  the  colonics,  by 
bffering  to  them  the  trade  and  lu^ply  of  all  the  iflands. 

I  confefs  it  appears  to  me^ery  probable  that  the  Britifli  go- 
vernmehtj  defeated  in  their  hoilile  attempts  againft  the  colonies, 
defeated  perhaps  after  laborious  and  expenfive  efforts,  which  will 
confiderably  have  weakened  its  rdburces,  fhould  fuddenly  refoive  to 
increafe  its  enemies  and  form  new  projefts,  at  an  inliant  when  it 
will  have  loft  the  very  fiipport  that  could  alone  give  plaufible 
hopes  offuccefs. — The  colonifts  would  then  find  themfelves  more 
than  ever  at  liberty  to  ftrengthen  their  independence,  and  to  drive 
all  the  Britifli  forces  cut  of  their  country.  It  is  greatly  to  be 
doubted  whether  they  would  fee  with  indifference  their  enemies 
making  conqueils  in  their  neighbourhood  ;  and  ftillmore,  whcther 
they  would  allow  them  to  keep  thefe  conquefts ;  and  would  not  en- 
deavour to  make  a  common  caufe  with  the  new  planters  that 
England  would  be  obliged  to  fix  in  thefe  new  eflablifhments.  If 
then  the  Britifli  government  fhould  engage  in  new  undertakings, 
it  would  not  be  till  (he  had  made  peace  with  her  colonies,  and 
prevailed  with  them  to  co-operate  with  her  defigns ;— which 
comes  exactly  to  the  firft  fuppofition,  and  will  be  inveftigated  in 
the/'c'^af/. 

Ths  fourth  fuppofition  is,  that  the  war  fliould  terminate  with 
the  abfolute  independence  of  the  Britifli  colonies.  The  longer  the 
war  is  protraded,  the  more  likely  is  this  event  to  take  places  and 
perhaps  it  has  at  prefent  a  confiderable  degree  of  probability. 
This  termination  would  certainly  be  the  sera  of  a  moft  importanc 
revolution  in  the  commerce  and  politics,  not  merely  of  England, 
but  of  all  Europe.  It  is  not  poffible  to  forefee  in  all  their  extent, 
the  immediate  confequences  of  fuch  a  change.— It  will  greatly 
depend  upon  the  degree  of  confiflience  of  the  form  of  government 
which  the  colonies  will  have  been  forced  to  alFume. — It  is  polfible, 
particularly  if  the  war  is  of  long  duration,  that  their  military  com- 
manders may  acquire  too  great  an  afcendancy  from  their  reputation 
or  from  the  attachment  which  they  may  have  been  able  to  infpire 
into  their  troopS;  It  is  poffible,  that,  not  daring  as  yet  to  entertain 
the  hope  of  enflavlnga  people  intoxicated  with  the  liberty  which 
their  courage  had  newly  fecured,  they  may  at  leall:  attemj)L  to 
perpetuate  their  power,  and  to  prepare  for  themfelves  a  iHU 
^fiipcrior  fituation,  by  infiilling  into  the  minds  of  their  new  re- 
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public  atafrefor  conquers. — We  may  however,  preclift  from  tlx? 
prudence  which  has  hitherto  influenced  the  condu(5t  of  the  Ame- 
ricans, from  the  courage  and  information  that  are  difiufed  among 
them,  and  from  their  confidence  in  the  wife  counfels  of  the  cele- 
brated Franklin,  that  they  will  have  forefeen  this  ln;'.re,  that 
that  they  will  know  how  to  avoid  it,  that  they  u  ill  above  all 
thjngs  exert  themfelves  to  give  folidity  to  their  new  government, 
and  conlequently,  that  they  willcherilh  peace  and  ffrive  to  pre- 
ferve  it. 

They  will  have  no  need  of  conq,uefls  to  procure  a  vent  for  the 
commodities  with  which  they  are  overilocked.  If  they  only  open 
their  ports,  every  nation  will  be  eager  to  bring  them  what  they 
want  in  exchange  f)r  their  fupeifluity.  It  perhaps  would  be 
wifert  for  them  to  flop  here  ;  for  as  long  as  they  have  lands  to 
offer  to  an  increadng  population,  wages  will  always  be  too  high 
for  them  to  attempt  mauufaftures  to  rival  thofe  of  Europe;  and 
the  hands  which  they  would  employ  in  them  would  be  turned  to 
agriculture  with  greater  advantage,  both  for  the  individual  and  the 
public. — For  the  fame  reafon  they  ought  not  to  be  dtfirous  for 
a  long  time  to  come,  of  pofle fling  a  very  a£tive  navigation.  But 
as  they  are  the  defccndants  of  Engliflmien,  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
the  force  of  national  opinion  will  magnify  in  their  eyes,  the  ad- 
vantages of  this  branch  of  indnftry  and  power.  Eefides,  they 
■\vi-ll  want  (lups  to  defend  themfelves  from  the  reftraints  which 
Great  Britain  vvrll  always  feek  to  impofe  upon  their  trade,  even 
after  flie  has  abandoned  the  idea  of  fnbduingthem  by  land  ;  and 
rill  their  independence  is  folemnly  recognifed,  they  muft  keep  up 
a  navy  for  their  defence  ;  as  the  Dutch  in  the  infancy  of  their 
republic,  were  obliged  to  make  themfelves  formidable  as  a  mari- 
time power  in  order  to  refift  Spain. 

The  Britifli  colonies  have  already  a  confiderable  number  of 
merchant  fiups,  partly  employed  in  trading  with  the  mother 
countr}',  and  even,  under  certain  reilriifions  impofed  by  that 
mother  country,  with  other  European  nations  : — But  the  prin- 
cipal and  moil  beneficial  employmcfit  of  thefe  veiicls  is,  their  legal 
trade  with  the  Britifh  Sugar  iflands,  and  their  contraband  trade 
with  thofe  of  other  p:)v.-ers.  Great  Britain  will  ex^rt  every 
nerve  to  fecure  to  herftlf  an  exclufive  commerce  with  her  own 
fiigar  iflands  J  and  other  natioas,  perhaps,  ui!l  alfo  endeavonr 
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to  flop  the  contraband  trade  of  the  Americans  with  theirs  :  but 
all  of  them  will  attempt  what  is  impoffibic  —From  the  nature  of 
their  foil  and  culture  and  the  form  their  population  has   taken 
the  fugar  iflands  have  many  wants  which   the  North   American 
coails  alone  can  fiipply,  fuch  as  cattle,  fire-wood,  and  timber  ; 
and  no  other  nation  can  furnifii  them  at  fo  cheap  a  rate  with  the 
iieceffaries  of  life,  fuch  as  corn,  flour,  and  faltfifh,  fur  the  Aipport 
oftheif  flaves. — From  the  fame  circumflances  of  foil,  culture,  and 
population,  the  fugar  iflands  are  deli  it  ute  of   the  various  means 
which  the  northern  continent  pofTeffes  for  keeping  up  a  ffounni- 
ing  marine;  and  confequently,  not  being  able  to  go  themfelves 
in  fearch  of  what  they  want,  they  have  the  itrongeit  intereft  in 
receiving  it  from  the  American     who  have  an  equal   interefl  in 
carrying  it  to   them.~How  will  it  be  poffible  for  the  different 
rations  of  Europe,  at  the  diflance  of  two  thoufand  leagues,  to 
prevent  a  contraband  trade,  in  which  both  the  iflands  and  the 
Americans  are  equally  intererted  ?  They  would  never  fucceed  in 
the  attempt ;  or  if  they  could  fucceed,  it  would  be  at  an  expence 
far  furpafTing  the  profit  they  could  expert  to  derive  from   their 
iflands;  and  the  only  confequence  of  the  attempt  would  be,    to 
alienate  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants,  and  render  them  inimical 
to  the  parent  flate.     Smugglijig  would   then  be   carried  on  with 
au   armed    force  ;  and   the  Americans,  to  preferve  the  ficedom 
of  commerce,   would  become  a  warlike  people;   not  with  a  view 
cf  conquering  the  fugar  iilands,  if  they  arted  at  all  wifely  ;   but 
to  afllil   them   in   Ihaking  off  the  yoke,  in  becoming  their  ally, 
and  in  receiving  them  into  their  union.     The  parent  ftates  could 
liot  prevent   this  ;  which   we  may  fee  from  the  neceffity  even  in. 
the  prefent  ftate  of  things,  of  permitting  our  colonies  to  trade 
^xith  the  American  continent,  and  of  .iffigniijg  two  emporiums 
for  this  purpofe;  one   in  St.  Domingo,  and  the  other  at  Mar- 
tinique.—There  is,  however,  no  alternative;  war  muft  either  be 
refolved  upon  to  retain  the  exclufive  trade  of  the  fugar  iflands, 
(and  what  a  war.?  and  with  how  little  prebability  of  fuccefs  .?) 
or  with  a  good  grace  they  muft  be  allowed  a  perfert  freedom  of 
trade;  being  charged  at  the  fame  time  with  all  the  expences  of  their 
government  and  defence,  and    confidered  no  longer  as  fubjea 
provinces,  but  as  dillinft  foreign  Rates,  in  friendfhip,  indeed,  and 
i^' that  flwjujd  b(?  wiflicd,  under  proteaioq, 
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To  this  fituation,  fooner  or  later,  every  European  nation  that 
has  colonies,  either  voluntarily  or  by  compiilfion,  muft  arrive  ; 
and  the  indepeadence  of  the  Britifli  colonies  will  inevitably  hailen 
it. 

Then  will  that  illufion  vanilh  which  has  for  two  centuries  mif- 
led  our  politicians.  Then  fhall  we  learn  to  appreciate  the  exad 
value  of  thefe  colonies,  ftiled,  by  way  of  eminence,  commercial ; 
the  whole  wealth  of  which,  the  nations  of  Europe -think  they  (hall 
appropriate  to  themfelves,  if  they  can  but  fecure  an  exclufive 
right  to  buy  and  to  fell  for  thern.  Then  will  it  be  feen  how 
weak  and  precarious  is  the  power  formed  upon  a  fyftem  of  mono- 
poly ;  and  perhaps,  it  will  be  evident,  from  the  little  real  change 
that  will  take  place,  how  futile  and  chimerical  Vv^as  this  power, 
even  in  the  moment  when  it  was  moll  highly  prized.  The  pro- 
duce of  our  fugar  iflands  is  eftimated  by  hundreds  of  millions  o^' 
livres ;  and  with  reafon,  if  we  take  the  grofs  total  into  the  ac- 
pount ;  but  the  property  in  this  cafe,  belongs  entirely  to  the 
iflands,  and  not  to  France  ;  and  it  is  thp  actual  profit  to  France 
which  we  fliould  calculate. 

There  are  but  three  ways  of  eftimating  the  advantage  whicl| 
a  nation  derives  from  its  colonies  : 

Fiyfi,  by  confidering  the  commerce  of  the  nation  in  general. 

ProdufPtiori  and  confumption  are  the  two  objects  of  every  ex- 
change in  commerce  :  the  producer  fJls,  the  confumer  buys. 
In  the  trade  of  France  with  her  colonies,  fhe  buys  of  them  the 
fugar,  coftee.  cotton,  and  indigo,  which  fiie  wants  j  anri  fnc 
fells  to  them  meal,  wine,  and  flufts,  of  her  produce  or  manufac- 
ture. In  this  trade,  it  is  the  interelt  of  France  to  fell  as  dear  as 
poffible,  and  to  buy  in  the  cheapeil  market  :  1  fay  in  the  cheapeft^ 
jiuirket  ;  for  as  to  the  convenience  of  having  the  different  com- 
modities of  the  American  iflands  in  abiindance,  it  is  well  known 
that  they  are  as  plentiful  in  ftates  that  have  no  colonies,  as  in 
thofe  that  have. >— To  determine  then  with  accuracy  the  advan- 
tage that  France  derives  from  the  pofl"eflion  qf  her  colonies  with 
whom  flie  preferves  an  excluflve  trade,  wq  muft  enquire  whether 
her  different  commodities,  as  corn,  wine,  and  ftuffs,  produce 
there  thp  higheft  price  on  the  one  hand  ;  and  whether,  on  the 
other  hand,  Jhe  can  procure  nom  thence   coffee,  fugar,  indigo, 
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and  cotton,  cheaper  than  in  countrjes  that  have  no  colonies;  a?, 
tor  inllancc,  in  the  Auilrian  Netherlands,  or  in  Switzerland.  As 
no  difference  in  reality  exifts ;  as  the  Flemifh  or  Su-ifs  f^irmer  or 
nianfuaaurer  fell  their  own  articles,  and  procure  thofe  of  America 
on  equally  advantageous  terms,  we  may  conclude,  that  foreign  na- 
tions derive  as  much  advantage  from  thefe  colonies,  as  the  nations 
who  imagine  they  poffefs  them  exclufively. 

Blodern  politicians  have  frequently  conlidcred  commerce  in 
another  and  fe.onj  point  of  view.  They  lay  a  confiderable  ftrefs 
upon  the  profits  of  a  particular  clafs  of  men,  who  arc  called 
trailers ;  that  is,  men  who  place  themfelves,  as  it  were,  between 
the  producer  and  the  confumer  ;  felling  to  the  one  what  they  buy 
of  the  other,  with  a  profit  adequate  to  their  trouble,  to  threx= 
pences  of  ftoring  and  carriage,  and  to  the  intercil  of  the  money 
they  are  obliged  to  advance  in  buying  to-day  what  they  fell  ar  ^ 
future  and  uncertain  period.  In  this  clafs,  the  merchants  who 
trade  byfea  with  foreign  nations,  have  been  particularly  diilin- 
guiHied  ;  becaufe  their  gains,  apparently  derived  from  foreigners, 
feem  to  be  a  clear  profit  to  the  nation.  Adventures  to  our  colo- 
nies,  and  the  fale  to  foreign  nations  of  what  is  brought  back,  con- 
ftitute  the  moft  adive  and  fplendid  part  of  our  commerce,  and  is 
Of>e  of  the  principal  fources  of  the  wealth  of  our  merchants. 

"To  eftimate  what  France  derives  from  this,  we  fhould  confider 
that  a  part  of  thefe  returns  is  confumed  by  the  nation,  and  the  reft 
fold  to  other  natiops.-Foreigners  generally  come  to  our  ports  to 
purchafe  thefe  commodities  ;  lo  that  our  n^.erchant-fliips  gam  no, 
thing  by  the  freight  to  the  different  parts  of  Europe  ;  and  what 
u-e  obtain  from  foreign  nations,  therefore,  is  only  an  equivalent, 
in  the  firft  place,  to  the  reimhurfement  of  what  we  paid  the  colo- 
nius  for  their  commodities;  and,  fccondly,  to  the  cxpences  of 
conveying  them  to  our  ports,  to  the  wages  and  maintenance  of 
feamen,  a"nd  to  the  expence  of  building  veiiels  .nd  the  intercft  of 
the  capital  employed  in  fitting  them  out.-As  to  that  part  of  the 
colony-merchandife  which  is  confumed  within  the  nation,  it  is 
from  the  nation  itfelf  that  the  trader  derives  his  profit  upon  hi? 
freight  and  capital  employed:  and  no  additional  wealth,  there-, 
fore"  accrues  from  it  to  the  nation.  It  is  true,  that  if  we  had  nq 
colonies,  or  it  their  trade  were  free  to  foreign  nations,  thefe  na, 
•  ■  tionf 
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fioiis  would  obtain  a  part  of  the  gains  upon  the  freight  which  we 
now  pay  to  our  own  merchants  ;  and  what  we  Ihould  pay  in  that 
cafe  is  at  leafl  fo  inueh  faved,  if  it  be  not  fo  much  gained.— But  if 
our  merchants,  becaufe  of  this  excliifive  privilege,  make  us  pay 
move  than  we  fliould  pay  to  foreigners,  the  furpius  muil  be  fub- 
ti-aded  iTom  this  faving  to  the  nation.  We  nnift,  in  Hke  manner, 
fubtraifl  from  it  what  would  have  been  gained  by  our  merchants 
in  an  open  trade,  when,  fatisfied  with  lefs  profit  than  at  prefent, 
they  would  neverthelefs  have  carried  on  a  beneficial  trade  with  our 
colonies,  in  competition  with  foreigners. 

The  advantages,  then,  of  the  naiioRal  commerce  can  only  con- 
fil>,  Firir,  in  the  price  of  freight,  from  the  iflands  to  our  own- 
ports,  of  fuch  American  commodities  as  foreign  nations  come  to 
us  to  buy  ;  or,  Secondly,  in  the  faving  of  what  the  nation  would 
pay  to  foreigners,  if  foreigners  were  at  liberty  to  rival  our  mer- 
chants in  the  trade.T— But  we  mull  nol  confider  thefe  two  objetSts 
a^  clear  gain. — We  muft  dedu^ft  what  is  paid  away  to  foreigners, 
and  particularly  to  the  Dutch,  for  jnfurance,  a;id  for  intereit  on 
the  capitals  which  many  of  our  fliip-owners  are  obliged  to  borrow 
of  them,  fince  it  is  well  known  that  part  of  the  Bourdeaux  trade  is 
carried  on  with  the  capitals  of  Dutch  merchants. 

From  wliat  Iws  been  laid  it  foUnu-s,  that  the  profit  derived  by 
the  nation  from  the  excluUve  trade  of  the  colonies,  is  reduced  to  a 
part  of  the  gain  which  our  merchants  make  by  the  freight  cf  . 
cornmodiucs  from  the  iilands  to  the  French  ports;  that  this  o?.]^ 
!5  an  objea  of  very  fmall  moment  ;  and  that  it  is  erroneous  to 
eftimate  the  i^dvantages  of  this^  trade  by  the  total  value  either  of 
the  produce  or  of  the  exports  of  oqr  iilands. 

There  rcmaias  a  fon-,^  calculation;  1  mean  the  advantapes 
v-hich  France,  in  a  political  view,  derives  from  her  colonies.  Let 
us  inquire,  t'lien,  how  far  they  tend  to  increafe  her  power. 

Power  is  derived  from  two  fources ;  a  military  force,  and  m.onev. 

When  a  nation  at  war  with  \n  has  dillant  polleffions,  which  it 
may  be  our  intereft  to  attack  or  tlireaten  in  order  to  keep  at  bay 
a  part  of  irs  forces,  it  may  be  advantageous  to  have  polFeffions  of 
mir  own  in  their  neighbourhood,  where,  without  being  burden- 
ieme  to  the  mother  country,  we  might  keep  troops  in  referve  for 
an  en.ergency,  and  fave  the  immenfe  expence  of  tranfporting 
ih.em  from  Europe.— guch  ijf c  the  fruits  we  oi'^ht  to  have  reaped 
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fe-oin  the  poiTeffion  of  Canada  ;  and  though  we  did  not  derive 
from  it,  while  it  was  in  our  pofleffion,  all  the  benefits  which  wc 
might  have  done,  it  alone  occupied,  during  ti^  laft  war,  all  thofe 
forces  of  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies,  which  afterwards  pro- 
ceeded, without  interruption,  to  the  capture  of  our  windward 
iflands  and  the  Havannah. — Such  would  be  the  advantage,  in  cale 
of  a  war  in  India,  of  our  poirefTing  the  Mauritius  and  the  ifle  of 
Bourbon,  if  thefe  two  colonies  had  acquired  all  the  ftrength-and 
confiftenee  of  which  they  are  capable.  Such  particularly  was 
the  ineftimable  advantage  of  the  North  American  colonies  to 
England,  while  they  were  united  to  her.  It  is  ufelefs  to  fey  more 
upon  a  fubjei*^  fo  well  ku'own. — Bnt  it  is  well  underllood  that  our 
fugar  iflands  are  fo  far  from  being  able  to  affift  us  in  carrying  on 
an  ofFenfue  war,  that,  on  the  contrary,  we  (hould  find  it  dithculc 
to  protect  them  then  from  the  invafions  of  the  Englilh. 

With  refpeft  to  revenue,  it  is  well  known  that  the  taxes  levied 
within  our  colonies  are  by  no  means  adequate  to  their  govern- 
ment, and  to  the  expences  incurred  by  their  defence  :  and  as  to 
the  duties  impofed  by  the  fovcrcign  upon  the  confumption  of  their 
fugar  and  coffee,  &cc.  at  home,  it  Ihould  be  conlidered  that  thefe 
duties  paid  by  the  home  confumer  would  be  equally  paid  if  that 
produce  were  brought  to  us  by  foreign  nations,  either  from  our 
own  or  foreign  colonies. — The  revenue,  therefore,  which  is 
drawn  from  the  colonies  is  no  refource  to  the  flate,  confidered  as 
a  political  power  :  and  if  we  reckon  what  the  government  and  de- 
fence of  ihe  colonies  cofl  annually,  even  in  time  of  peace,  the 
enormous  expcnce  they  occalion  in  time  of  war,  fometimes  with- 
out our  being  able  to  preferve  them,  and  the  facrifices  which  it 
has  been  found  necelfary  to  make  to  recover  but  a  part  of  them 
on  concluding  a  peace;  we  may  be  led  to  doubt  whether  it  would 
pot  have  been  naore  advantageous  to  have  left  them  to  their  own 
defence,  with  a  perfeft  independence,  without  even  waiting  for 
the  period  when  the  natural  courfe  of  events,  as  I  have  before  in- 
timated, iliall  compel  us  to  this  meafure. 

It  is  not  long  fmce  fuch  an  idea  would  have  been  treated  as  the 
idle  dream  of  a  vilicnary,  and  rejetfled  with  indignation.  We  may 
now  liilen  to  it  with  lefs  repugnance  ;  and  perhaps,  it  may  not  be 
altogether  ufelefs  to  provide  confolations  before-hand,  for  events 
that  may  be  expected.    Wife  and  happv  will  be  that  nation  who 
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fhall  firfi:  fuit  her  politics  to  new  occurrences,  and  who  rnall  wil- 
Jingly  regard  her  colonies,  not  as  fubjefts,  but  as  allied  provinces. 
Wife  and  happy  will  be  that  nation  who  fliall  firft  be  convinced 
that  the  only  policy  in  commerce  is  to  employ  all  her  territory  in 
the  manner  moft  advantageous  to  the  landed  proprietor,  and  all 
her  hands  in  the  manner  the  moil:  beneficial  to  thofe  who  labour  ; 
that  Is,  as  each,  guided  by  his  own  interert,  would  employ  them, 
if  he  were  at  liberty  to  do  it ;  and  that  every  thing  elfe  is  illufion 
and  vanity.  When  the  total  feparation  of  America  fhall  have 
compelled  the  whole  world  to  acknowledge  this  truth,  and  cor- 
refted  that  commercial  jealo'ify  which  fublills  in  the  nations  of 
Europe,  there  will  be  one  principal  fource  of  war  taken  away  ;  and 
it  is  very  difficult  not  to  vvifii  for  an  event  fo  conducive  to  human 
happinefs. 

It  is  not  probable  that  the  Knglijh  will  be  the  firll  to  quit  thefe 
prejudices,  which  they  have  long  confidered  as  the  fource  of  their 
greatnefs.  In  that  cafe,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  their  ob-^ 
ilinacy  will  bring  on  an  union  between  their  fugar  iflands  and  the 
colonies  of  North  America.  /. 

Conlidering  the  fituation  o^ our  ozvn  colonies,  which,  on  the  one 
hand,  are  maiiatained  and  defended  at  an  enormous  expence,  and 
nil  whofe  wants,  by  our  confeffion,  we  are  in  an  ablblute  incapa- 
city of  fupplying,  (lince  we  have  been  forced  to  admit  to  thcai, 
under  certain  reftridions,  the  vefTels  of  other  nations)  we  may  with 
lefs  difficulty  embrace  the  part  which  circumilances  may  point 
out.  It  will  be  a  plan  by  which  we  fliall  Jave  many  millions  of 
livres  ;  and  if,  by  opening  the  ports  of  our  colonies,  we  acquired 
a  navigation  and  free  trade  with  the  American  colonies,  we  flionld 
be  amply  recompenced  by  this  acquifition  for  the  faci  ificc  of  our 
cxclufive  trade. 

The  fituation  of  Sp^un,  as  to  its  American  pofleffions,  will  be 
more  embarraffing.  The  trade  between  the  Spaniili  a-nd  North 
American  colonies. is  not  founded  upon  the  fame  necelfiiy,  as  that 
of  the  latter  with  the  fugar  iflands.  The  climate,  foil,  productions, 
immenfc  extent,  and  form  of  population  of  t!ie  Spanifn  colonies 
are  fuch,  that  they  are  furniflied  within  themfelves  with  almoil  all 
the  articles  which  the  fugar  iflands  procure  from  North  America. 
Manufa>!t'.ireSj  fucUas  Europe  fupplres,  arc  the  principal  demand 
^  of 
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cf  the  Spanifli  fettlements,  of  which  BritiHi  America  can  indeed 
at  prefent  export  but  little  ;  but  if  thefe  northern  colonies,  uhcii 
independent,  have  the  prudence  to  open  their  ports  to  all  nations, 
they  will  receive  from  all  quarters  every  poffil)le  article  of  com- 
merce, not  merely  for  their  own  confumption,  but  alio  for  ex- 
portation. The  Engliih  colonies  are  only  rich  in  neceffaries;  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  attradion  of  gold  will  induce  th.ein 
to  exert  every  euort  to  open  a  direft  trade  with  Spanilli  America, 
who  vv-ill  fecond  the  attempt  to  the  utmoft  cf  its  power.  I  do  not 
fee  how  Spain  could  prevent  this.  The  Anglo-Americans  will  not 
fear  a  lucrative  war,  attended  with  no  danger  on  their  lido,  while 
their  enemy  v.ould  be  exhaulkd  by  merely  a<fting  on  the  defenlive, 
without  being  ever  able  to  attack  them.  They  would  probably  try 
to  induce  the  Spanifli  colonies  to  fhakc  off  the  yoke,  in  imitation 
of  their  own  example;  or,  fhoiild  they  fail  in  perfiiading  them 
to  take  that  ftep,  it  might  be  then  perhaps,  that  they  would  be 
feduced  by  the  temptation  of  becoming  conquerors. — Unfor- 
tunately, it  is  to  be  feared,  that  Spain  would  be  lefs  able  than  any 
other  power  to  quit  a  plan  which  ihe  has  purfued  for  two  centu- 
ries, and  form  a  new  fytlem,  adapted  to  a  new  order  of  things.— 
Hitherto  her  politics  have  been  exerted  to  maintain  the  in- 
numerable reiiraints  with  which  llie  has  burdened  her  commerce  : 
file  has  been  accuflomed  to  dread,  as  the  greatefl  of  misfortunes, 
that  foreign  nations  fliould  approach  her  fettlements  in  the  new 
world,  and  partake  of  her  treafures ;  fnc  has  carried  her  jealoufy 
fo  far,  as  to  luppofe  it  poluble  that  (he  could  preferve  at  home  that 
gold,  v.'hich  is  continually  iffuing  out  to  pay  for  what  fhe  is  obli-^ed 
to  piirchafe  from  other  nations.  Neither  the  fentiments  of  her 
miniilers,  nor  the  opinions  of  her  fubjefts,  neither  the  Hate  of  her 
cultivation  and  commerce,  nor  the  conflitution  and  government 
01  her  colonies  ,•  nothing,  in  Ihort,  is  prepared  in  Spain  forfei;.'in''- 
the  moment  of  refolving  upon  a  change,  when  a  change  mull  be 
adopted.  —  Still  lefs  is  fhe  prepared  to  render  that  change  unfelt, 
and  to  prevent  any  ill  confequences  that  may  refult  from  it^  either 
by  raifing  the  cultivation  and  indurtry  of  the  nation  at  home  to 
fuch  a  pitch,  as  can  alone  enable  her  to  piofit  by  the  new  flate  of 
liberty  ;  or  by  fubllituting  for  the  chains  of  ancient  flavery  in 
which  their  American  provinces  have  been  held,  a  fraternal  affec- 
tion, founded  on  fimilnriry  of  origin,  language  and  m.inncrs,  and 
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free  from  any  oppofition  of  interefts ;  or,  ladly,  by  offering  liberty 
as  a  gift  to  her  colonies,  inftead  of  feeing  them  take  by  force  that 
empire  which  flie  will  no  longer  be  able  to  retain.  Nothing  cuuld 
be  more  worthy  of  rbo  king  of  Spun  and  his  council,  than  in- 
ilantly  to  turn  their  attention  to  the  poflibility  of  this  coaipiilfary 
Reparation,  and  to  the  meaiures  calculated  for  preparing  thcm- 
felves  for  if,  fince  a  crius  of  this  fort  may  for  a  confideraljle  pe- 
riod ruin  the  pouer  of  Spain,  and  throvv  France  into  great  em- 
barraffments,  from  the  intimate  connexion  that  fublifts  between 
the  two  courts,  iliould  the  court  of  Madrid,  inflead  of  ading  irt 
conformity  to  the  exiting  circumliances,  fuitlr  itfelf  to  be  led  into 
n'iOafures  which  it  could  not  fupport. 

I  have  been  too  diifufe,  perhaps,  on  the  confequences  of  the 
total  feparation  of  the  BritiOi  colonies ;  but  1  conf  der  this  event 
in  the  higheft  degree  probable ;  and  it  appears  to  me  of  import- 
ance, that  we  ftiould  familiarize  onrfelvcs' betimes  to  the  new 
plan  of  ideas  which  we  tliall  then  be  forced  to  en:>brace. 

II.  I  proceed  to  the  next  part  of  the  memoir  :  the  examination 
of  the  danger  our  colonies  would  run,  in  cafe  of  attack,  and  the 
reafons  there  arc  to  fear  an  attack. 

Nothing  can  be  more  wife  than  the  reflections  of  the  Count  de 
Vergennes  upon  this  danger.  It  is  moft  certain  that,  if  a  fpeedy 
accommodation,  and  confequently  one  favourable  to  the  colonies, 
iliould  put  an  end  to  the  war,  Great  Britain  would  have  forces  on 
the  continent  of  America  that  nothing  could  refift.  It  is  equally 
certain,  that  it  woidd  be  tlie  intereil  of  the  new  mlniftry  to  obli- 
terate the  dlfgrace  of  fuch  a  treaty,  by  dazzling  the  nation  with 
the  flattering  hopes  of  conqneft  ;  a^j^  the  political  ?:iorals  of  Eng- 
land are  jio'f  calcuLiteJ  !o  q-aei  on-  at-pycbenftons. 

Upon  this  fuppoliiion,  the  fiaiation  of  the  colonies  of  France 
and  Spain  is  alarming.  Count  Vergennes  confiders  the  Havannah 
as  the  only  place  capable  of  holding  out  for  any  length  of  time 
and  even  of  this  he  exprefles  himfelf  with  doubt  ;  and  the  En.diiTi 
may  obtain  fucccffes  moft  fatal  to  the  Spanifli  pouer,  before  they 
attempt  the  Havannah.  It  has  been  pretended,  that,  in  cafe  of  a 
war,  they  have  long  formed  the  plan  of  direfting  their  firll:  attacks 
againfl  Martinique  and  Porto  Rico;  and,  confidering  the  fituation 
ol-thofc  illiuids,  1  am  much  inclined  to  believe  it.— M.  de  Sartine 
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titlivered  latl:  year  to  the  king  a  memorial  refpefting  the  ftate  of 
Martinique,  and  the  inconrideraI)le  force  which  that  ifland  could 
cppofe  to  i'o  powerful  an  enemy.  Ic  is  to  be  prefumed  that  the 
had  ilate  of  its  fortifications  have  been  fmce  reduced  to  lome 
order;  troops  alio  have  been  fent  thither  ;  but  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  thefe  will  be  found,  at  the  moment  of  attack,  much  weakened 
by  the  climate.  It  cannot. then  be  dlfiembled,  that,  in  cafe  of  an 
attack  happeniag,  the  danger  would  be  extreme,  perhaps  without 
remedy. 

It  is  therefore  of  the  more  importance  to  confider  the  proba- 
bility of  the  event  that  would  occalion  this  danger,  and  f  refee,  if 
poflible,  the  periods  when  it  is  mod  to  be  apprehended. — In  this 
refpeft  I  imagine  we  may  be  pre'.ty  fecure  for  the  prcfent  year. — • 
It  has  long  been  known  that  there  is  a  ftafon  which  it  is  pecu- 
liarly the  intereft  of  England  to  choofe,  when  flie  has  hoftile  in- 
tentions againft  the  two  crowns.  This  alarming  period  is  from 
the  beginning  of  April  to  the  end  of  Oftober,  when  our  ableil 
feamcn,  employed  in  the  fiflieries,  and  when  all  our  vefTels,  occu- 
pied in  the  colony  trade,  offer  an  eafy  prey  to  England,  and  afford 
her  an  opportunity  of  weakening  our  maritime  force,  even  before 
the  war  is  begun.  We  had  fatal  experience  of  this  in  the  year 
1755. — To  this  ieafon  fucceeds  another,  in  which  the  befc  of  the 
Engiifli  feamen  become,  in  their  turn,  a  prey  to  the  united  fleets 
of  France  and  Spain  :  I  mean  at  the  time  when  the  EngUfh  fifiier- 
men  go  to  the  ports  of  Portugal,  Spain  and  Italy  to  fell  "^heir 
cargoes.  During  this  period,  which  laffs  from  Oflobcr  to  Janu- 
ary, England  could  not  entertain  hoflile  views,  without  taking 
fuch  il:eps  to  ward  off  this  danger,  as  would  difcover  her  intentions. 
We  may  alio  prefurae,  that  if  England  fliould  entertain  a  delign  of 
furprifmg  our  colonies  between  January  and  April,  flie  would  lo 
far  defer  its  execution,  that  we  fiiould  not  be  informed  of  if  till  our 
fifliing  vefTels  had  failed  for  Newfoundland.  This  regular  voyage 
every  year  enables  us  to  forcfee  the  defigns  of  the  Engliih  niini- 
flrj,  either  from  the  number  of  the  Ihip-.  of  war  which  they  fend 
to  t'he  coaft  of  Newfoundland,  ov  from  the  courfe  vVhich  their  fifli- 
ing velTcls  take  when  the  feafon  i=!  ovci'.  Our  minifiers,  for  the 
foreign  and  war  departinents,  each  convinced  us  lail  year  of  the 
importance  of  having  liglit  vellcls  to  give  frequent  intelligence  of 
the  flighteif  rnoyeme.nto  obfcrvable  upon  the  banks  of  Newiound- 
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land.    This  is  a  point  acknowledged;  and  the  lame  fteps  will 
doubiefi  be  purfued  this  year. 

We  can  at  all  times  know  the  number  of  veffels  which  Great 
Britain  has  in  her  ports,  and  the  number  of  feamen  fhe  can  ai- 
femble  in  a  given  time.  We  can  a!fu  know  what  land  forces  are 
in  England,  and  how  they  are  quartered  refpefting  the  defence  of 
the  capital. — We  may  rely  on  the  vigilance  of  the  minifter  uho 
conduifts  our  politics,  for  inccOant  attention  to  thefe  points.  He 
alone  can  inform  the  king  and  council  of  thefe  fundamental  cir- 
cumllances,  the  knowledge  of  which  is  eflential,  in  order  to  fore- 
fee  and  eftimate  the  danger,  and  coufequently  to  determine 
what  precautions  it  requires. 

Count  Vergennes  does  not  feem  to  me  to  imagine  that  the 
Englilh  miniflryhave  any  hoflilc  intentions.— It  would  be  difficult 
to  reconcile  fuch  intentions  with  the  blood-thirilinefs,  as  it  were, 
with  which  it  profefles  to  pnrfue  the  war  againfi:  the  Atriericans ; 
the  fmall  number  of  troops  it  keeps  to  defend  the  parent  flate  it; 
cafe  of  attack  ;  the  nature  of  its  naval  armaments,  which  though 
numerous  and  of  courfe  expenfive,  confift  only  in  frigates  ;  and 
thefecurity  ia  which  it  confiders  its  poffeffions  in  the  Eail  Indies, 
by  not  replacing  the  fquadron  of  Admiral  Elarland  ;  for  though 
they  have  lately,  talked  offending  fre(h  fliips  to  India,  this  mea- 
fure  appears  very  uncertain,  and  fuggefied  folelv  by  the  idea  that 
we  are  lending  a  confiderable  force  to  the  Mauritius.  To  this 
may  be  added,  that  fuch  intentions  are  inconfiitent  with  the 
Rjanner  in  whith  it  has  hitherto  conduded  itfelf  in  the  mediation 
betv>een  Spain  and  Portugal;  if  ii-e  are  ever  to  rdy  on  the  good 
Jaith  of  tie  KngViJh  in  politics,  even  iihen  they  appear  to  ad  and  in 
reality  do  ad  for  the  mome?ii  ivith  the  mojl  apetiruj's. 

From  all  theJie,  circiuullances  combined,  we  may  with  certain- 
ty conclude,  that  the  prefent  Englifh  miniihy  is  not  defirous  of 
war,  and  that  the  conlequences  of  a  new  adminiftration  only 
are  to  be  feared.  This  event  is  certainly  poHlble. — Yet,  as  it 
is  uncertain  whether  the  colonies  would  be  fatisfied  with  being 
reftored  to  the  iituation  in  which  they  were,  previous  to  the 
year  1763,  with  all  the  reftrait^ts  on  their  trade;  as  it  is  not 
probable  that  any  Englifh  miniller  would  dare  to  grant  them  that 
freedom  of  trade  which  they  demand  ;  and  as  it  feems  impoffible 
that  the  minillry  fliould  be  fo  mad  as  to  engage  \i\  a  foreign  war, 
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before  they  are  fuliy  afliired  of  a  re-union  between  the  colonies 
and  the  mother  country  ;  I  think  that  even  in  cafe  of  a  chano-e 
of  adminiflration,  we  fiiall  not  be  attacked  during  this  cam, 
paign,  and  confequcntly  not  before  the  beginning  of  the  next 
year. 

Notwithilanding  thefe  probabilities,  I  am  of  opinion  with 
Count  Vergennes,  that  we  fhould  reckon  upon  the  worft,  and 
attend  to  every  thing  that  can  prepare  us  for  the  poffibility  of 
the  moll  fudden  attack. 

Cut  before  I  enter  upon  this  difcuffion,  it  may  not  be  unne- 
cefTary  to  premife,  that  the  danger  of  a  war  docs  not  arife  folely 
from  England  ;  Spain  may  alfo  bring  it  on.  A  vain  confidence 
in  its  own  ftrei  gth,  an  exaggerated  idea  of  the  difficulties  irj 
which  England  is  involved  by  her  contell;  with  the  colonies, 
joined  to  the  refentment  which  the  king  of  Spain  entertains 
againft  the  Englifli  nation  ;  may  induce  him  to  meafurts,  that 
may  not  only  furnifl)  the  Britifli  miniflry  with  a  pretext  to  de-. 
clare  war,  but,  perhaps,  compel  them  to  it  againfl:  their  incli- 
nation. Count  Vergennes  is  confcious  of  the  importance  of 
being  at  all  times  acquainted  with  the  vievys  of  the  Spanifli 
court  ;  of  maintaining  an  unreferved  confidence  between  the  two 
crowns;  and  of  employing  this  confidence  to  form,  a  juft  efli- 
mate  of  the  flrength  of  each,  and  to  calm,  if  it  Ihould  be  ne- 
celfary,  an  extreme  ardour  which  might  counteiaft  that  ftrength 
by  exerting  it  too  early.  An  exhauited  finance,  a  navy  to  be 
re-eilabliflied,  an  army  '^o  be  reformed  upon  a  new  fyfiem,  are 
the  proper  objects  to  place  before  the  ejes  of  the  Spanifli 
monarch,  in  order  to  damp  the  defire  which  may  be  feared  on 
hi-i  fide,  of  commencing  holii!i;es. — We  can,  perhaps,  better  af- 
fure  ourfelves  of  the  v:e^7■s  and  I'.bility  of  Enghrnd,  than  of  Spain  : 
It  is  eqr,ally  intercfling,  however,  to  be  acquainted  with  the  dif- 
y-ofiiions  of  both  thefe  powers.- — The  nature  of  the  preparations 
to  be  propofed  to  our  aby,  niay  be  one  way  of  founding  her  in- 
tentions ;  and  in  our  own  preparruions  (which  ought  folely  to  he. 
calculated  to  prefervc  peace)  a-c  lliould  avoid  fuch,  as  would 
give  her  too  great  a  facility  of  engaging  in  a  war,  and  by  that 
means  put  us  in  her  power. 

In  fliort,  nei:Iier  to  be  furprifed  by  England,  nor  to  be  led 
away  by  any  warlike  deiigns  in  Spain,   are  the   poijits  to   v.hicli 
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the  refolutions  of  the  king  and  council  ought  to  be  direfted.— 
What  fliould  be  the  refuk  of  this  ?  and  what  meafures  ought  to 
be  propofed,  or  adopted  ?  Thefeare  the  queftions  which  remain 
for  me  to  examine. 

liL  Count  Vergcnnes  jnflly  rejects  the  idea  of  anticipatincr 
the  Englifli,  by  atracking  them  ourfelves  at  a  time  when  their 
forces  are  fo  powerfully  diverted. 

The  firfl:  rcafon  wliich  he  affigns,  and  ^vhich  of  itfclf  is  fuffi- 
cient,  is  the  flrong  defire  which  the  two  crowns  feel  for  the 
prelervation  of  peace.  We  know  the  fentiments  in  this  refpeft, 
with  which  our  fovLPeign  is  infpired  by  h's  humanity  and  yenero- 
lity  towards  an  enemy,  who,  in  a  fimilar  lituation,  would  not 
feel  the  like  fcruples.  Though  the  SpaniHi  monarch  may  en- 
tertain the  fame  fentiments,  yet,  as  he  has  for  a  long  time  high- 
ly refented  the  proceedings  of  the  Britifi-i  nation,  he  would  not 
perhaps,  think  it  unjuft  to  feize  a  favourable  moment  to  crulh 
the  kmd  of  tyranny  which  this  power  affumes  over  other  na- 
tions ;  and  though  he  might  decline  being  openly  the  aggrefTor, 
he  might  not  be  fo  averfe  to  the  laying  hold  of  thofe  occalions  of 
rupture,  which  fcarcely  fail  to  occur  between  two  great  powers 
when  they  have  not  a  firm  defire  to  live  in  amity. 

Eut  to  the  moral  reafons  which  ought  to  preclude  every  idea 
of  aggrclTion,  we  may  add  motives  of  interelt,  drawn  from  the 
fituation  of  both  pov;ers  perhaps,  but  certainly  from  ours. — 
With  refpea  to  Spain,  it  feems  evident  enough  that  llie  has  a  ftii- 
ficient  number  of  faips,  if  aflilled  by  nearly  an  equal  number  of 
ours,  to  m-ike  head  again fi  the  Britifii  navy.  But  fuppofing 
thele  velfels  to  be  in  a  better  condition  than  ours,  I  am  not  furc 
that  Spain  has  all  the  fi;ores  requifite  for  equipping  them,  or 
whether  (he  is  able  when  neccfiary  to  procure  the  proper  com- 
plement of  feampn  ;  neither  do  I  know  what  reliance  we  can 
place  upon  the  ability  and  experience  of  the  officers  to  whom 
the  command  nriy  be  entrufted.  Her  finances  are  not  opprelfed 
with  debts,  but  I  am  ignorant  whether  fiie  be  capable  of  fi;p- 
porting  extraordinary  efforts  of  many  years  duration.  Count 
Vergennes  alone  is  able  to  clear  up  thefe  doubts. — With  relpert 
to  ourklvc?,  the  king  is  well  acquainted  with  the  rare  of  our 
finances.     He    knows    that-,    uoLwitallanding   the   favings  and 
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liquidations   which  have  been  made  fince  the  commencement  of 
his  reign,   the  expences  exceed  the  receipts  hy  t'veufy  millions  rf  li-vres. 
In  the  expences,  indeed,  the  ftated  liquidations  of  the  public  debt 
are  inchided  ;   but  in  thefe  the  king  could  not  be  remifs,  without 
Ihaking  the  public  faith  and  public  credit.     There  are  bnt  three 
vays  of  making  up  this  deficiency;  an  increafe  of  taxes  ;  a  bank- 
ruptcy in  a  greater  or  lefs  degree,  and  more  or  lefs  concealed  ; 
Of  a  confiderable  faving  either  in  our  expences,  or  in  the  charges 
of  collecting  the  revenues.     The  goodnefs  and  juftice  of  the  king 
and  a  regard  for  hisglory^  have  led  him  from  the  firii  fuggeftiori, 
to  rejeft  the  idea  of  a  bankruptcy,  at  all  times ;  as  well  as  an  in- 
creafe of  taxes  during  a  period  of  peace  :  But  the  plan  of  faving 
is  pradicable,   and  a  fum  rt-folution  is  the  fole  requifue.     The 
fiiil  faving  ought  to  be  in  the  cxpendi  urc,  bccaufe  that  alone  can 
gaiii  thcconlkicnce  of  the  public  ;  and  the  confidence  of  the  public 
is  ni-ccfiary  to  reap  one  emolument  in  the  finances,  that  of  liqui- 
dating the  mod  burthenfome  debts,  whi:h  can  only  be  done  by 
borrowing  at   eafier  rates. — At  the  fame  time  that  the  king  has 
f4)und  his  finances  in  diforder  and  burthencd  with  debts,  he   has 
feen  his  army  and  navy  in  a  llatc  of  weakncls  fcarcely  to  be  con- 
ceived.    To  re-eftablifli  them  and  reftore  to  France  the  degree  of 
po\v(ir  and  confideraiion  fhc  ought  to  poffJ's,  it  is  neceflary  that 
the  king  fliould    increafe  his   expence  in  this  refceft,   while  the 
flate  of  his  finances  requires  him  to  Icflen  it. — Our  fituation,  ho'x- 
tvcr,  is  not  fo  defpcraie  as  that  if  it  were  abfolutely  neceflary  to 
luaintain  a  war,  it  would  be  impoffiblc  to  find  refources,  parti- 
cularly if  there  was  a  profpeift  of  fuch  decided  fuccefs,  as  might 
fliortcn  its  duration.     But  wc  mult  at  leall  confcfs  that  it  ought 
to  be  avoided  as  the  greateft  of  misfortunes  ;  fince  it  would  f*r  a 
longtim.e  to  come,  if  not  for  ever,  render  impradicablc  a  reform 
which  is  abfolutely  neceflary  to  the  profperity  of  the  flate  and  the 
relief  of  the  people.     By  a  premature  exertion   of  our  llrength, 
we  (hould  run  the  rilk  of  perpetuating  our  weaknefs  for  ever. 

A  third  reafon  againil  attacking  England,  is  the  extreme  pro- 
bability tha^  fuch  a  ftep  would  conciliate  the  colonies  with  the 
mother  country,  and  hailen  the  dar.ger  which  we  wiHi  to  avoid.— 
On  the  one  hand,  the  Englifn  niiniftry  (fuppofing  no  change  to 
take  place  in  v ,)  would  joyfully  embrace  fueh  an -opportunity  of 
gi\ing  way  without  difgrace,  to  Uie  opvofition  (fth'.  A:i;crijans  ; 
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under  the  pretence  that  every  thing  muft  be  facrilicecl  to  the  ne- 
ceffity  of  repelling  the  common  enemy. — The  Americans  on  their 
part,  probably,  Vvould  not  refufe  the  advantageous  conditions 
which  muft  be  offered  to  them;  in  the  firll  place  from  the  remains 
of  national  patriotifm  and  attachment  to  the  mother  country, 
which  American  patriotifm  will  not  totally  eradicate  but  with 
Jensth  of  time,  and  till  the  continuance  of  the  war  Ihall  have 
farther  heightened  their  animofity  ;  Secondly,  to  preferve  an  ap- 
pearance of  moderation,  an  appearance  neccffary  in  order  to  re- 
tain their  connexions  and  their  defenders  in  the  mother  countr}', 
where  the  member«  of  oppofition  would  not  dare  to  take 
their  part,  if  they  v/ere  openly  to  avow  a  plan  of  abfolute  inde- 
pendence. This  connection  which  the  colonilts  maintain  with  a 
part  of  the  Englifli  nation,  is  extremely  conducive  to  their  de- 
figns,  by  the  continual  check  which  it  gives  to  the  meafures  of 
adminiftration.  Finally,  a  ihlrd  circumilance  which  might  in*- 
dace  them  the  more  readily  to  liften  to  an  accommodation  is, 
the  fcntiment  of  many  of  their  leaders,  that  the  period  for  ef- 
J'e(5^ing  a  reparation  is  not  yet  arrived;  that  the  means  are  not 
iufficien'tly  prepared,  and  that  fuccefs,  which  is  at  prefent  doubt- 
ful, would  have  been  certain  had  the  divifion  taken  place  a  itvr 
years  later.  The  violent  meafures  of  England  alone  have  preci* 
pitated  the  event ;  and  we  ought  not  to  be  furprifed,  if  the 
Americans  fliould  feize  the  opportunity  of  gaining  time  to  ac- 
cumulate wealth  during  a  war  with  France  and  Spain,  and 
thence  prepare  themfelves  for  a  renewal  of  the  contcft  wirli 
Great  Britain  with  full  affurance  of  fuccefs.  Nothing  but  tb.e 
duration  of  the  war,  or  a  decitive  fuccefs  in  favour  of  the 
Americans,  can  give  then,  fiifhcient  animofity  or  fuihcient  con- 
fidence, to  make  tliem  refufe  all  propofals  of  accommodarion 
lliort  of  abfolute  independence. 

An  attack  therefore  on  the  part  of  tlie  two  crowns,  inflead 
of  confirming  that  diverfion  offerees  upon  which  we  fnould 
build,  would  on  the  contrary  combine  two' powers  againft  us, 
which  it  is  fo  OiUch  our  intereft  to  permit  to  weaken  each  other. 

IV.  If  we  reject  every  idea  of  attack  in  order  to  confine  our- 
felves  to  precautions,  what  are  the  precautions  we  fljould  adopt  ? 
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It  is  for  our/u^ai-  ijla7ids  and  for  the  Spanifli  polTeffions  in  that 
part  of  America  that  we  arc  aiarmed. — The  firll  idea  that  fug- 
gerts  itfelf  is,  that  of  fending'thither  land  and  fea  forces  fufficient 
to  repel  a  poffible  or  probable  attack.  It  was  this  idea  that 
induced,  us,  upon  the  appearance  of  alarm  that  arolc  lall  year, 
to  lend  fome  battalions  to  Martinique  and  the  other  ifliuuh.  It 
may  poflibly  be  propofed  10  fend  frefli  troops  this  year,  and  that 
each  of  the  two  crowns  fliould  difpatch  a  fufficient  fquadron  of 
fhips  of  the  line  to  protect  their  refpeiStive  polTcffions  from  infult. 
— Three  important  reafons  fuggtft  themfclves  for  rejeding  this 
plan  ;   its  expence  ;   its  incompetency;   and  its  danger. 

With  refpe»fl  to  the  firft,  the  expence  of  the  colonics  was  in- 
creafed  about  four  millions  of  livres  per  annum  by  the  troops  {^':\t 
out  lail  laft  year:  a  new  reinforcement  would  raife  it  to  eight  : 
and  if  we  add  to  this,  the  expence  of  a  fquadron  of  eight  flu'ps 
of  the  line,  together  with  a  proportionate  number  of  frigates, 
kept  up  there  as  long  as  our  fears  lafled  ;  and  if  we  confider  at 
the  fame  time,  that  all  this  expence  w  ill  be  an  augmentation  of 
a  deficiency,  already  equal  to  twenty  millions  ;  we  muft  conclude 
that  fiich  a  fcheme  would  be  almoll:  as  great  an  obftacle  to  re- 
trieving the  power  of  the  ftate,  as  a  war  itfelf.  We  fhould  he 
exhaufied  by  meafures  of  precaution  merely,  that  would  be  at- 
tended with  no  benefit  to  ourfelves,  do  no  injury  to  our  enemy, 
and  would  only  leave  us  more  feeble  when  the  time  of  a^^tion 
arrived. — What  I  have  faid  refpefting  a  war,  applies  with  equal 
force  here;  and  I  may  add,  that  if  we  were  to  confult  only  the 
momentary  intereft  of  our  finances,  a  war  perhaps  would  be  Icfs 
diftreliing,  than  a  continuance  of  very  exteniive  meafures  of  pre- 
caution. A  war,  by  demanding  heavy  expences,  admits  refour- 
ces  which  a  ftate  of  peace  will  not  allow.  It  is  an  excufe  for 
any  thing,  becaufe  it  renders  every  thing  necelTary.  During  n 
war,  the  liquidations  of  our  debt  may  be  fufpendeil,  uhich 
would  remedy  the  deficiency  in  our  revenue  ;  or  if  the  deficiency 
could  be  remedied  by  favings  in  the  expenditure,  of  which  the 
necefficy  would  be  particularly  felt  at  fuch  a  juncture,  there 
would  thence  a  new  fund  of  twenty  millions  arife  towards  the  ex- 
pences of  a  war.  Tlie  introduction  of  a  new  tax  would  be  ob- 
vious J  and  this  tax  might  fufhce  to  pay  the  inrerefl  and  to  re- 
deem the  capital   of  thic  requifite  loan,   in  the  number  of  years 
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propofecl  for  the  duration  of  the  tax.  None  of  thefe  refource* 
could  even  be  attempted  ia  a  time  of  peace  ;  and  the  ferment 
occafioned  by  the  difficulties  connected  with  fuch  an  attempt,, 
would  alarm  the  En-gllA  more  even  than  armaments. 

This  ruinous,  and  I  do  not  hefuate  to  fay  impracticable  ex- 
pence  in  our  prefent  fituation,  would  be  the  more  to  be  regret- 
ed,  becaufe  it  would  weaken  us  to  no  purpofe,  while  our  iflands 
were  un attacked,  and  would  be  infufficient  in  cafe  of  aftual  attack. 
This  infufficiency  is  in  my  opinion  but  too  eafily  proved.— It  is 
true  that  while  the  naval  force  of  Great  Britaiii  in  America  con- 
fifts  only  of  frigates,  a  very  fmall  fquadron  of  fliips  of  the  line 
would  be  adequate  to  proreft  the  poffeffions  of  the  crowns.  But 
it  is  not  poflible  that  Gre^t  Britain  iliould  attempt  to  tranfpori: 
her  land  forces  from  the  American  continent  to  undertake  en- 
terprifes  againft  our  pofTelTionSj  without  fending  powerful  fqua- 
drons  to  accompany  them.  We  may  be  allured  that  (lie  would 
omit  nothing  to  rei;der  her  fleet  fuperior  to  that  which  we  fliould 
have  fent  to  wait  for  her. — If,  as  is  probaMe,  Great  Britain  in 
eafe  of  a  fpeedy  reconciliation  would  have  ;o,ooo  men  in  Ame- 
rica to  difpofe  of  as  flie  pleafes,  it  is  totally  impoffible  that  our 
forces,  necellarily  diftributed  among  the  difterent  places  expofed 
to  attack,  fliould  in  any  of  thefe  places  be  capable  of  refifting 
fuch  an  army,  even  if  we  fliould  make  our  troops  more  numerous 
than  can  in  re;»fon  be  propofed.  To  put  every  place  liable  to 
attack  in  fecurity  from  fuch  a  danger,  vvould  be  an  effbrr  beyond 
our  power;  and  even  if  it  were  pra^iiicabje,  it  would  be  highly 
i-mprudent,  and  we  fliould  lofe  lefs  by  liicrificing  our  colonies, 
than  by  preferving  them  at  fo  great  a  price. — We  muft  alio  con- 
fuler  that  a  great  part  of  the  troops  which  we  are  obliged  to 
fend  fo  the  illands,  are  very  foon  ileil roved  there  by  t!ie  intem- 
perance of  the  climate  ;  and  that  we  fliould  therefore  by  no 
means  reckon  upon  the  whole  of  the  for:cs  lent  out  as  effective, 
perhaps  only  upon  the  half  of  them.  This  lofs  of  men,  which 
the  Briiifli  troops  do  not  experience  in  the  healthy  climate  of 
North  America,,  would  render  the  expence  of  our  exertions  ftill 
niore  difproportionate  and  Hill  more  inadequate  to  its  objeifl. 

Laftly,  I  afierted  that  fuch  a  meafure  was  dangerous.  In  reality, 
it  holds  out  to  lis  a  double  danger  equally  important  to  be  avoid- 
ed.— The//-y/is  that  it  would  induce  Great   Britain  to  fend  a 
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a.ival  armament  to  America.  In  her  prefent  circumftances, 
with  but  one  (tip  of  tlie  line  in  America,  and  nothing  but  fri- 
gates and  fmall  vcflels  difperfed  over  the  coaft,  a  fquadrnn  of  fix 
or  eight  fliips  of  the  lin-c  fent  for  the  purpofe,  would  be  Aifficient 
for  the  capture  of  ahnoft  the  whole  of  fujh  a  weak  and  fcattered 
naval  force.  The  EBglJlli  minillry  could  not  without  impru- 
tlenceexpofe  themfelves  to  fuch  a  ri(k;  but  to  prote^l  their  opera- 
tions, would  be  obliged  to  fend  out  a  fquadron  fuperior  to  ours. 
An  alarm  would  naturally  follow  through  the  nation ;  flie  would 
a-rm  in  all  her  ports,  and  put  herfelf  every  where  in  a  pofture  of 
defence.  Theprofped  of  a  war  would  perhaps,  produce  the  fame 
effed  as  a  war  itfelf,  by  giving  Great  Britain  the  fame  pretext  on 
the  one  hand  for  relaxing  from  the  feverity  of  the  laws,  which 
fhe  is  attempting  to  impofe  on  the  Americans,  and  on  the  other 
hand  by  affording  the  Americans  the  fame  motives  for  accepting 
the  propofals  of  the  miniilry.  Our  efforts  therefore  would  only 
ferve  to  invite  the  danger  which  we  fcould  feek  to  poftpone  or 
avoid. — Th.efecond  ffanger  is  that  of  increafing  the  confidence  of 
Spain,  and  giving  her  an  opportunity  of  drawing  us  into  hollili^ 
ties  in  fpite  of  curfelves.  1  have  already  pointed  out  this  danger  ; 
and  it  may  be  reilifed  even  without  a  deliberate  intention  on 
the  part  of  Spain.  Should  an  imprudent  commaader  of  a  veffel 
commit  any  act  of  hofiility,  it  would  be  fuflicient  to  involve  the 
two  nations  in  a  contell,  even  before  the  news  could  arrive  in 
Europe  to  prevent  the  rupture. 

From  what  has  been  faid  I  conclude  that  our  fituation  does 
not  permit  us  to  adopt  a  plan  of  precaution  that  approaches  too 
near  to  a  flate  of  hoflility  ;  and  that  we  mufi:  confine  ourfelvcs 
to  fucb precautions^  as,  witiiout  compromifing  us,  or  calling  out 
our  forces,  or  inviting  danger  ;  (hall  enable  us  to  difcover  in  time 
the  defigns  of  our  enemy,  to  condu61  ourfelvcs  in  the  inftant  of 
emergency  in  a  manner  moil,  advantageous  according  to  circum- 
ilances,  and  to  keen  them  at  bay  by  forces  that  iliah  be  ejfeclive 
and  ready  to  acl  in  cafe  of  need. 

Thefe  precautions  are  poiated  out  in  the  memoir  before  n:e, 
406  oajis  of  the  ivbolc  cj"  thim  h  an  accurate  and  I'lgi'.ant  ohfcrvance 
of  events,  as  ivell  as  of  i hi  defgns  and  preparations  nf  Great  Britain. 
Count  Ver^ennes  has  taken  the  moft  prudent  meafures  to  be  in- 
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forrr.ed  of  every  thing  that  pafies  in  England,  the  number  of 
her  fhips,  her  internal  and  external  fituation,  her  naval  prepa- 
rations, and  above  all,  of  the  difpoiitions  of  niinillry  and  the 
minds  of  the  people. — -The  letter  of  the  Marquis  de  (jrimaldi 
informs  ns  of  the  meafures  taken  by  Spain  to  obierve  every  thing 
that  can  enter  the  gulph  of  iVIexico.  The  ftations  of  her  frigates 
appear  iudicioufly  choien  ;  and  her  cruifers,  toge'Lher  with  thofe 
u-e  have  in  our  own  iflands,  will  have  the  double  advantage  of 
acquainting  us  with  every  thing  that  paffes  in  thofe  parts  ,  and 
cf  protee'^ing  the  trade  of  the  two  crowns  from  the  infults  to 
which  our  fhips  may  be  expofed  from  the  veficls  employed  by  the 
Engliih,  in  preventing  their  colonies  from  carrying  on  a  trade 
or  procuring  any  arncics  they  may  want. — The  m:ofi:  important 
point  of  obler\'ation,  however,  for  the  rcafons  before  alligned,  is 
Newfoundland  :  but  every  thing  neceflary  has  been  faid  and 
agreed  upon  thisfubject,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  every  meafiire 
is  taken. — It  would  certainly  be  very  ufefnl  to  have  fure  and 
trnlly  correfpondents  in  the  Britifli  colonies,  to  inform  us  always 
of  events,  and  of  the  real  difpofition  of  the  inhabitants;  but 
this  is  a  delicate  point  ;  as  it  would  be  dangerous,  I  apprehend, 
to  have  an  agent  there  who  fliould  appear  to  be  commiflioned  for 
the  purpofe.  If  the  Americans  were  apprifed  of  the  advantages 
ihey  might  derive  from  inciting  our  reduced  officers  into  their 
fervice,  it  is  probable  that  the  letters  thefe  officers  would  natural- 
ly write  to  their  friends  without  any  political  view,  would  convey 
every  information  vv'ithout  the  n.inifter  appearing  in  it.  It  mufl  be 
left  to  the  difcretlon  of  Count  Vergennes  whether  any  thing 
further  is  proper  to  be  done. 

The  quefiion  is  liill  more  delicate,  whether  we  ought  fecretly 
to  afiifi  the  Americans  either  with  ftores  or  money  ? — It  is  eafy 
for  us  to  wink  at  their  purchafing  warlike  ilores  in  our  ports. 
Our  merchants  are  at  liberty  to  fell  to  whoever  will  buy  ;  and  we 
make  no  diilindion  between  the  colonics  and  the  Engliih.  Were 
we  to  difllnguilh  them,  and  to  regard  them  as  two  fcparate 
powers  at  war  with  each  pther,  it  would  be  our  bufm^fs  to  ob- 
ier\c  a  neutrality  :  and  to  refiiie  to  fell  to  the  Americans  would 
be  a  violation  of  this  neutrality. — It  would  be  equally  a  breach 
of  it  to  allill;  the.m  with  money  ;  and  fuch  a  ftep,  which  could 
p.Qi  well  b:  copjca'ed,  woul.i  rrodyze  from  ihe  EngliHijuft  com- 
plaints, 
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plaints.  Unfortunately  money  is  what  the  Americans  mofl:  want, 
in  order  to  purchafe  the  warlike  flores  with  which  their  own 
country  does  not  furnifli  tl^em.  One  way  of  fupplying  them  with- 
out involving  ourfelves,  would  be  to  connive  at  their  carrj-ing  on 
a  contraband  trade  with  {bme  of  the  ports  of  Spanifli  America  ; 
bnt  Spiin,  perhaps,  would  be  fearful  of  the  confequences  of  fuch 
a  connivance  ;  and,  among  others,  that,  if  once  tolerated,  it 
might  be  out  of  her  power  to  put  a  flop  to  this  trade  when  fhe 
might  be  delirous ;  but  upon  this  fubjcift  I  can  fay  nothing. 

The  objeJl  of  vigilance  is  to  put  ourfelves  in  a  capacity  to  a£t, 
when  aiftion  becomes  necclIUry.  We  mull  therefore  be  prepared 
for  this  period  ;  either  for  the  defence,  if  poflible,  of  our  pof- 
feiuoiis,  in  cafe  theyfhould  be  attacked  ;  or  fora  ttacking  our  ene- 
my, depriving  him  of  a  part  of  his  refources,  and  obliging  him 
at  Icail:  to  recal  a  part  of  his  forces  for  his  own  defence. — In  my 
opinion,  the  only  way  to  do  this  is  to  ufe  every  effort  to  put  our 
naval  force  in  a  ilate  of  readinefs,  but  not  to  call  it  out.  The  mod 
efTential  point  is  to  fill  our  arfenals  and  magazines,  and  complete 
tlie  repair  of  all  our  velTcIs  tbat  are  capable  of  it.  According  to 
the  lill  delivered  in  lall  year  by  M.  de  Sartine,  there  were  forty- 
three  (hips  of  the  line,  twenty-three  frigates,  and  thirteen  floops. 
It  is  defirable  to  have  fome  fliips  of  force  ready  to  proteft,  if  it 
fliould  be  found  nccelTarv,  the  return  of  our  trading  and  fiQiinjj 
veirds.  A  fquadron  of  twelve  fhips  at  Toulon,  another  of  equal 
force,  which  we  may  prevail  upon  Spain  to  ilation  at  Ferrol,  and 
a  third  fquadron,  fomewhat  inferior,  at  Breft,  with  a  confiderablc 
number  of  frigates  and  floops,  to  enable  us  to  make  reprifals  on 
England,  fliould  (he  hazard  a  rupture  ;  and  the  keeping,  for  this 
purpofc,  our  forces  in  hand,  that  they  may  be  diipatchcd  to  what- 
ever quarter  may  be  neceHar/,  is  all  I  believe  that  circuaillances 
admit. — 1  mult  add,  that  the  preparations  going  on  in  our  ports 
ought  to  follovv'  the  progrefs  of  the  armaments  of  England,  who 
certainly  cannot'  inftnntly  adopt  the  project  of  a  war. 

The  firlt  preparations  of  repairs  and  providing  itorcs  fliould  be 
conducted  as  quietly  as  poiuble  ;  and  we  muft  not  aftunlly  arm 
Jill  the  appearance  of  danger  becomes  certain.  We  (hould,  abovo 
j»llj  avoid  whatever  is  calculated  to  give  any  confidcrable  appre- 
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benlion,  till  the  greateft  part  of  our  fiihing  veflels  and  merchant- 
men are  returned  into  port. 

At  that  period,  fliould  circum dances  become  fufpicious  or 
threatening,  it  will  be  of  great  fervice  to  march  a  part  of  our 
troops  to  the  coails  oppofjte  to  England,  and  to  carry  to  difterent 
central  points  military  ftores  proportionate  to  the  forces  alTem- 
bled.  This  ilep,  by  which  we  run  no  rift,  is  moll:  calculated  to 
alarm  England,  particularly  when  the  chief  part  of  her  troops  are 
at  fuch  a  diftance.  Her  fituation  was  different  in  the  year  1770, 
and  yet  only  thirty-fix  battalions,  which  the  late  king  ordered  to 
march  to  our  coafts  in  the  month  of  Oftober  in  that  year,  pro- 
duced a  conflernation,  which  greatly  contributed  to  the  fucceis  of 
the  negociations.  We  may  alfo  recollecl,  that  in  1756,  the  troops 
ipread  along  our  coafts  were  a  check  upon  almoll  the  whole 
Britilh  navy,  whofe  brilliant  operations  did  not  commence  till  our 
troops  were  called  into  action  in  Germany. 

The  change  that  has  taken  place  In  the  political  Itate  of  Ame- 
rica, not  permiting  us  any  longer  to  confider  the  pofieilion  ai 
Canada  as  advantageous,  there  appear  to  be  but  three  quarters  in 
which  the  Britifli  empire  is  to  be  attacked  :  her  poffenions  in  the 
peninfala  of  India  ;  at  port  Mahon  and  Gibraltar  on  the  coaft  of 
Spain ;   and,  lallly,  in  Great  Britain  itfelf. 

The  Eail  Indies  is  certainly  the  quarter  where  the  EngliHi  may 
be  attacked  with  the  greateft  probability  of  fuccefs,  and  where  we 
could  do  her  moft  injury  at  the  leaft  expence.  Her  Eall:  India 
Coi  pany,  ab  olute  mailers  of  the  richeft  provinces  of  Indoftan, 
derive  annually  fuch  immenfe  fums  from  that  quarter,  as,  when 
converted  into  merchandize,  yield,  according  to  the  bell:  informed 
perfons,  two  fifths  of  the  annual  revenue  of  Great  Britain,  by 
mearjs  of  the  various  duties  to  which  this  merchandize  is  fubjetfl^ 
]^ut  this  power  is  as  precarious  as  it  is  formidable  :  it  is  a  colollus, 
whofe  feet  are  made  of  clay :  it  is  altogether  founded  on  violence, 
rapine,  and  tyranny.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  cruelties 
and  vexations  pra6lifed  by  the  Englifh  nation  in  India,  have  pro- 
duced defperation  in  the  minds  of  the  natives  and  their  princes; 
and  an  European  war,  which  would  give  them  hope  of  fuccour, 
is  all  that  is  ncccffary  to  bring  it  into  aclion.  Suflicient  forces, 
xvfiU  conducted,  might  occafioii  a  revolution  in  our  favour  in  that 
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part  of  the  world,  againft  the  Englifh,  fimilar  to  that  which  the 
lame  caiifes  occafioned  againft  ourfelves  ;  and  we  need  not  appre- 
hend any  reverfe  of  fortune  following,  if,  wifer  than  we  were  in 
the  period  of  our  own  profperity,  and  than  the  Englifli  have  beea 
fincc,  we  do  not  endeavour  to  fucceed  to  their  political  power; 
but,  inllead  of  oppreffing  the  natives,  as  they  have  done,  confine 
ourfelves  to  the  fupport  of  their  mutual  independency.  Such  a 
check  in  the  beginning  of  a  war  might  render  England  incapable 
of  carrying  it  on,  by  the  fufpenfion  of  fo  confiderable  a  part  of 
her  revenue. — But  I  have  two  obfervations  to  make  upon  this 
head.  Firft,  it  is  much  to  be  wiflied,  for  the  fuccefs  of  fuch  an 
enterprize,  that  the  iile  of  Bourbon,  and  the  Mauritius,  had  long 
ago  been  converted  into  arfenals,  where  we  might  fecretly  have 
prepared  the  proper  means  of  obtaining  a  fuperiority  in  the  fird 
campaign.  There  is  alfo  reafon  to  believe  that  Pondicherry  is  not 
in  as  good  a  ft:ne  as  it  ought  to  be  ;  and,  though  the  minifter  for 
the  marine  department  will  doubtlei"s  piirfue  a  better  plan  thaa 
his  predeceHbrs,  yet,  to  giveefFctfl  to  his  meafures,  time  is  necefla- 
tWy  required.  Secondly,  in  order  to  fucceed  in  fuch  a  p'rojetS,  it 
is  efTential  that  we  Ihould  take  the  lead  of  the  Englifli  in  the  Eali 
Indies;  which  is  fcarcely  to  be  expeded  ;  for  we  may  be  affiired, 
that  the  moment  they  have  the  leaft  fufpicion  of  any  hoftile  de- 
fign,  they  will  immediately  difpatch  a  confiderable  force  to  that 
cjiiarter;  fince  nothing  but  the  utmoit  weaknefs,  or  flrong  appre- 
henfion  for  the  fafety  of  Great  Britain  itfelf,  could  induce  them  to 
negle"^  an  objed  of  fuch  fuperior  importance. 

V\  ith  refpect  to  Minorca  and  Gibraltar,  I  am  ignorant  if  the 
value  of  thefe  pofleffious  be  equal  to  the  defire  Spain  would  have 
to  recover  them,  and  the  care  that  England  would  take  to  preferve 
them.  In  the  laft  war,  the  lofs  of  Minorca  did  not  appear  to  di- 
miniih  the  fuperiority  of  Great  Britain  in  the  Mediterranean.  Be 
this,  however,  as  it  may,  it  would  be  difficult  to  take  Gibraltar 
otherwife  than  by  furprife;  and  though  a  foreign  garrifon  is,  per- 
haps-, more  fuitable  tiian  any  other  for  fuch  a  meafure,  a  furprife 
would  be  impoifibU-,  becaufe  it  would  be  too  imprudent  to  attempt 
it  without  being  prepared  in  other  parts  for  a  war  ;  atd  how  eofuld 
Spain  ni'ake  fuch  preparations  without  intelligence  of  it  reaching 
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England,  vvhofe  firft  care  in  that  cafe  would  be  to  fecure  Gibraltar 
and  Port-Mahon  from  a  fiidden  attack  ? 

If  this  projeill,  together  with  that  of  an  attempt  in  India,  are 
of  fuch  a  nature  as  not  to  admit  of  being  made  public,  it  is  other- 
wife  refpetting  an  invalion  of  England. — A  part  of  the  benefit  to 
be  expeiSled  from  it,  may  be  gained  without  carrying  it  into  exe- 
cution. It  would  be  no  inconiiderable  advantage  to  oblige  Great 
Britain  to  collect  all  her  forces  about  her  for  her  own  fafety,  and 
would  perhaps,  be  the  befl  way  of  fccuring  the  polTeffions  of  the 
two  crowns  in  America  from  the  danger  of  attack.  When  we 
had  aflembled  in  our  ports  a  fuiiicient  number  of  tfanfports 
cither  to  appear  to  intend  an  invafion,  or  to  be  really  able  to 
undertake  it,  then  would  be  the  time,  if  Great  Britain  fliould 
venture  to  defpife  or  negled  the  appearance,  to  icnd  out  forces 
with  advantage  for  the  defence  of  our  illands,  and  to  tranfport 
to  the  Eaft  Indies  a  fufli.-icncy  to  overcome  the  Englifli  power.—* 
It  is  not  for  me  to  determine  whether  an  expedition  againll: 
England  be  polTible  or  advifable.  It  would  in  my  opinion  be 
attended  with  one  very  confiderable  danger  to  a  power  that  is 
not  miltrcfs  of  the  fea  ;  1  mean  the  difficulty  of  bringing  back 
troops  once  difem barked  in  it  ;  but  I  am  apprifed  at  the  fame 
time,  that  experienced  officers  confider  the  meafure  as  piadica- 
blc,  and  that  the  Engliffi  fear  it  abo\e  all  things  :  not  that  they 
imagine  that  France  could  conquer  or  keep  them  in  fubjeftion, 
but  becaufe  by  making  their  country  the  feat  of  war,  many  indi- 
viduals would  greatly  fuftcr  ;  and  in  a  government  like  that  of 
England,  that  circumllance  would  be  fufficient  to  create  no  fnialf 
tlifturbance.  Belidcs,  the  univcrfal  terror  would  dellroy  pu!)lic 
credit,  and  lay  open  the  fecrcts  of  the  bank,  wliich  wcvild  force 
a  national  bankruptcy,  and  deprive  the  gONcinUicnt  at  once  of 
all  its  refources. 

What  I  have  julT:  faid  belongs  more  to  a  plan  of  war,  than  of 
mere  precautions  for  preventing  holliliries  ;  bi;t  I  conceive  that 
a  plan  of  precautions  ought  to  lerve  as  preparatory  to  the  opera- 
tions of  war,  fliould  fuch  an  event  become  int\itab!e. 

\_Hcre  foUoivi  a  recapitulation  of  th:  mem.ir,  ■zvl'.'cO  ibe  author 
does  v.'ith  the fcl'x'win.^  remark.'\ 

I  can-. 
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I  cannot  conclude  this  memoir  without  adding  an  obfervation, 
which  in  ray  opinion  is  of  the  utmofl:  importance,  refpeding 
the  manner  in  which  we  ought  to  concert  with  the  court  of 
Spain.  As  our  interefls  are  common,  there  fiiould  doubrlefs  be 
an  entire  confidencej  and  every  meafure  be  taken  by  mutual 
confent.  J3ut  there  is  foo  much  reafon  to  fear  that  England 
has  found  the  means  of  fecuring  intelligence  in  feme  of  the 
oilice  departments  of  Spain,  by  which  (he  obtains  many.important 
fecrets  ;  and  againfl  this  danger  we  ought  to  guard  in  our  com- 
munications with  Spain.  Utidoubtedly  no  information,  which 
while  it  indicated  the  ufe  of  means  intended  to  menace  Great 
Britain,  difplayed  at  the  fame  time  the  refolutions  of  both 
fovereigns  foK  the  prefervation  of  peace,  could  in  any  fort  be 
injurious,  even  though  the  Englifh  miniflry  fliould  become  ac- 
quainted with  it :  But  whatever  related  to  enterprifes  upon 
Minorca  or  Gibraltar,  or  to  combined  meafures  for  conveying 
forces  to  the  Eall  Indies,  cannot  be  entrufted  without  danger,  to 
any  but  the  king  of  Spain  and  M.  de  Grimaldi  in  confidence. 


A  LETTER  I'.pon  the  Influence  of  the  GREAT  In  FRANCE, 
and  upon  the  Pov:er  of  Opinion  oi'cr  it,  [Tranfiated  from  the 
French.] 

I  Received  your  letter,  my  dear  **  ****,  juft  as  I  left  Paris, 
but  as  I  negleded  to  bring  it  hither,  I  flial!  not  attempt  to 
return  a  very  particular  anfwer  j  befides  it  woulcfbe  to  little 
purpofe  to  embarrafs  ourfelves  with  the  difcullion  of  topics, 
which  have  been  and  will  be  difculTed  b}'  perfons  who  have  more 
'•me  than  either  you  or  I  to  beftow  upon  the  queftion. 

As  I  have  fome  leifure,  however,  at  prefent,  I  ihall  -airure  you 
that  I  do  not  in  the  lead  confider  as  recrimination,  u'hat  you  re- 
mark concerning  the  profeflbrs  of  the  law.  I  am  even  inclined  10 
believe  that  I  have  eftablifhed  principles,  which  flaew  that  they 
ought  to  be  included  in  the  clafs  of  the  great,  who  ccitainly 
are  poffefled  of  too  much  power.  I  fpoke  to  you  principally  of 
courriers,  becaufe  my  difpute  was  with  you,  and  I  know  it  is 
in  fupport  of  them  ycu  take  up  the  argument;  in  which  you 
\'or..  II,  O  o  peihjps 
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perhaps  deceive  yomfelf,  for  I  know  likewife  that  it  is  the  no- 
bility,;  the  feudal  body,  which  you  favour  ;  and  that  you  do  not 
perceive  that  it  is  the  eaufe  of  the  great  which  you  in  effeft 
fupport,  who  are  a  clafs  of  men  entirely  difiind.  This  there- 
fore is  the  fiibjeft  which  we  are  to  difcufs. 

As  for  myfelf,  1  always  affirm  that  the  partiality  for  the  great 
is  but  too  flrong,  and  that  it  daily  increafes.  What  you  fay  of 
the  power  of  the  members  of  the  law  is  a  further  proof  of  the 
fad,  and  one  of  the  moft  flriking.  I  will  even  give  you,  if  you 
defu-e  itj  memoirs  upon  this  fubjeft,  more  voluminous  than 
thofe  you  at  prefent  poffefs.-^As  one  inftance,  I  will  mention 
that  having  once  pafled  a  month  at  one  of  thofe  cities  where 
the  parliament  is  every  thing,  viz.  at  Thouloufe,  I  obferved, 
though  I  was  then  very  young,  that  a  fon  of  a  Prejidmt  a  Alorticry 
might  almoft  without  punifliment,  be  more  troublefome  thire, 
than  M.  de  C*  *  *  *  himfelf  could  in  his  youth  have  been  at 
Paris.  I  am  not  fure  that  my  opinion  is  juft,  becaufe  I  have  no 
pretence  to  infallibility  j  but  of  this  I  am  certain,  that  I  am  no^t 
blinded  by  any  profeffional  prejudices,  becaufe  I  very  well  know 
that^I  make  one  of  a  body,  which  can  and  doest  moft  really 
abufe  both  its  authority  and  importance. 

I  have  affirmed,   and  I  llill  affirm,  that  a  philofophy  which 

fhould  bring  men  as   near  as  poffible   to  an  equality,  would  be 

the  greatefr,  or  at  lead  one  of  the  greatell:  beneiits  which  could 

be  rendered  to  mankind.     But,  alas  !  we  are  far  removed  from 

this  ftate. — I  have  regarded  and  do  regard  the  feudal  government, 

as  a  multiplied   tyranny,  which  reaches  every   individual   in  a 

flate ;   and  I  am  happy  to  tell  you,  that  almoft  every  perlon  in 

the  prefent  age  is  of  my  opinion. — As  for  the  authority  of  the 

magiftrature  and  of  people  of  fortune,  thcfe  are  necelTary  evils  ; 

but  I  think  they  are  real  oner.  ;   and  the  principle  of  an  equality 

of  conditions  pleafes  me  ftill  more,  becaufe  it  is  a  greater  check 

T.'pon  the  exceffive  p®wer  of  thefe  perfons,  than  even  upon  that 

of  the  nobility. 

1  do  not  think  this  queftion,  when  difcufied  methodically  and 

fuicerely,  a  very  difficult  one  to  unravel ;  but  it  rauft  be  begun 

by  diftinguifhing  and  defining,  without  which  it  is  injpoffible  to 

viiidcnland  each  other. 

There 
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There  is  a  real  inequality  and  an  imaginan,-  one  ;  and  it  is  the 
fecond  only  which  the  labours  and  declamations  of  philofophers 
can  influence,  and  which  alone,  therefore,  we  have  to  examine. 
We  muft  well  define  the  firft,  merely  to  fcperate  it  from  our 
Uifcuflion. 

REAL     INEQ^UALITY. 

I.  POWER  everywhere  gives  fiiperiority  to  the  ad;r:iiu/:ra'ors 
of  the  fiatc.  Thefe  in  a  republic  are  the  ariftocratic  members, 
and  their  relations.  In  a  monarchy  they  are  the  attendants  and 
the  freedmen  of  the  emperor;  ihe  baOiaws  and  the  eunuchs  of  the 
feraglio;  the  minillers,  the  intendants,  and  the  malters  of  re- 
quefts  ;  in  a  word,  all  that  are  in  credit  at  court.  This  fiipe- 
riority is  real ;  thofe  who  enjoy  it  are  perfons  from  whom  we  have 
both  to  hope  and  to  fear  ;  and  in  vain,  therefore,  will  philofophy 
endeavour  to  overthrow  it. 

II.  The  authority  of  the  judges  is  of  the  fame  kind.  It  is 
founded  upon  what  has  not,  and  for  a  long  time  will  not  be  dif- 
covered — the  means  of  rendering  the  lav>s  fo  clear,  that  nothing 
may  be  left  to  the  arbitration  of  the  judge.  A  judge  is,  then,  ne- 
cefiarily  a  perfon  upon  whom  the  fortune?,  and  even  the  lives  of 
the  citizens,  upon  fome  occafions,  depend. 

III.  Rules  are  a  fource,  in  every  country,  of  real  inequality.  I 
will,  in  its  proper  place,  prove  that  they  are  alfo  the  fource  of 
much  that  is  imapinarj'  ;  but,  independent  of  this,  they  are  the 
fource  of  much  real  diftindtion  :  and  this  inequality  is  even  the 
rnoft  extenfive  of  all :  it  is  felt  by  the  loweil:  ranks  of  mankind. — 
'I'tie  peafant,  when  rich  enough  to  omit  the  diiily  labour  which 
was  the  occupation  of  his  father,  and  to  employ  others,  becomes 
in  his  village  a  petty  potentate,  and  fouKtimcs  cruflies  the  rell 
with  his  fupcriority, 

Thefe  three  fources  of  povver  vvere,  in  your  favourite  feudal 
government,  united  ip  the  nobility.  Nobles  had  the  povver  of  an 
adminiftratiop  ;  fince  they  exercifed  regal  rights  on  their  own 
eftates ;  and  even  the  king  could  not  govern  without  his  barons. 
The  nobility  caufed  juftice  to  be  djihibuted,  not  only  in  their 
own  names,  but  by  their  exprefs  command  ;  they  had  power  to 
(upport  themfelves  in  the  excrcile  ot  regal  light;,  and  laws  are 

0    O    Z  CYCf 
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ever  filenced  by  violence ;  in  fine,  they  had  all  the  wealth,  fmce 
they  polTefTed  all  the  land,  at  a  time  when  there  was  neither 
finance  nor  commerce  ;  or  the  little  of  commerce  which  fubfilted 
was  in  the  hands  of  Jews  and  Lombards,  who,  throughout  all 
Chriftendora,  were  treated  as  the  Jews  now  are  in  Poland,  being 
in  a  capacity  to  pofTefs  neither  coqfideration  nor  authority. — » 
Thefe  means  of  power,  all  united  in  the  fame  hands,  rendered,  iix 
my  opinion,  the  feudal,  of  all  governments  the  mod  vexatious. 

To  return  to  the  courfe  of  our  argument  >  the  three  caufes  of 
power,  which  I  have  juft  explained,  fince  they  depend  not  in  any 
degree  upon  opinion,  fo  philofophy  can  have  no  influence  upon 
them.  As  it  is  only  by  varying  many  parts  cf  the  conllitution  of 
a  itate,  that  any  change  can  be  made  in  it,  confequently  it  was 
neither  fafhion  nor  opinion,  which  firil:  leflcned,  and  afterwards  to- 
tally deftroyed  the  feudal  government.  The  full  ftep  was  the 
eflablifliment  of  judges  under  the  royal  authority  ;  the  next  was 
the  increafe  of  appeals;  then  the  jurifdiftion  of  provofts,  the 
euablifliment  of  feffions,  and  the  marechauffee;  but  the  grand  blow 
of  all  was  ilrnck  when  the  enlillingand  training  of  regular  troopo 
rendered  ufclefs  the  military  fervice  of  fiefs  —Let  us  now  leave 
thefe  different  kinds  of  real  fuperiority,  to  which  no  remedy  can 
be  applied,  and  pafs  on  to  the  imaginary  ones,  which  are  the  ob» 
jects  pf  our  prefent  argument. 

I  r.I  AG  I  N  A  R  Y    I  N  E  a.U  A  L I  T  Y, 

JVJjlcb  is  here  divided  into  two  Parts, 
L    A  Plebeian  refpetb  a  gentlen^an,  and  ftill  more  a  perfon 
of  higher  rank  ;   and   the  fimple   gentleman   refpeds  the  man 
of  quality,  not  only  from  iuterell  or  fear,  but  alfo  from  pure  ve- 
neration. 

II.  A  poor  man  reverences  one  richer  than  hirafelf,  indepen- 
dently of  the  advantages  which  he  might  expecl  from  fo  doing, 
filly  becaufe  he  is  dazzled  by  juagnificence. 

You  vv'ill  fay  that  v.e  ought  to  preferve  the  former  of  thefe  im- 
preffions,  and,  as  much  as  lies  in  our  power,  deftroy  the  latter. — 
I  v.'ill  tell  you,  as  to  the  firil,  that  it  is  not  the  philofophy  of  our 
ruodetn  Quakers  which  has  diminifned  the  homage  paid  to  the 
nobility.  The  great,  whom  I  mentioned  before,  and  whom  I 
V.  ouid  always  diiiinguifh  from  ihe  nobility  ;  the  gieat,  are  thole 

who 
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wiio  have  fet  the  example  of  difregarding  birth  ;  becaufe,  without 
fufpefting  it,  they  in  a  thoufand  inftances  fliew  more  refpeft  to 
'.  riches  than  to  ancient  family  ;   and  this,  not  only  on  account  of 
the  ufe  they  make  of  rich  people,   but  alfo  becuife  a  rich  man, 
brought  up  like  themfelves,  has  the  fame  manners,  and  offers  the 
mofl  agreeable  fociety  they  can  form. — I  know  they  wi^l  fay  very 
fevere    things    againft    a   new-made   perfonage  :    but,    notwith- 
ilanding  this,  M.  de  *****,   who  has  acquired  the  polite  air  of 
Paris,  will  be  better  treated,  in  fome  rpfpefts,  by  a  prince  of  the 
blood,  who  holds  rank  in  the  army,  than  the  heir  of  the  name  of 
Coucy,  vyho  had  been  educated  in  a  village.    The  latter  of  thefe 
would  obtain,  in  reality,  the  honours  of  ceremony  ;  and,  after 
this  duty  was  performed,  would  be  forgotten  ;  while  the  upilart, 
Vi'ho  had  been  well  educated,  would  be  admitted  into  familiarity, 
where  an  excefs  of  impertinence  did  not  make  it  necelTary  to  re- 
pulfehim.--The  great,  who  never  lofe  their  power,  becaufe  it  is  real, 
and  who  are  mqde  to  govern  the  public  opinion,  have  to  reproach. 
themfelves  chiefly  for  having  deftroyed  that  efleem  which  is  due 
to  the  nobility,  becaufe  pleafure  and  amufement,  in  their  opinion, 
outweigh  every  other  confideration.     Effeminate  rnanners,  ele- 
gance and  luxury  are^  then,  what  have  degraded  the  nobility,  at 
the  fame  time  that  they  have  unnerved  them  ;  and  a  rigorous 
philufophy,  which  fliould  reflore  more  auftere  manners,  would 
do  more  real  fervice  to  the  nobility,  than  you  can  fuppofe  it  has 
diuie  harm. 

You  will  deny  what  I  fay  concerning  the  opinion  of  the  great, 
becaufe  yoa  find  it  contrary  to  what  you  hear  them  maintain  in 
convcrfation,  and  becaufe  the  hypothefis  which  I  prefent  to  yoix 
is  not  fo  ftriking  as  that  it  cannot  be  conteiled.  Well,  I  will 
snfueryou  neither  by  declam^ition  nor  hypothefis,  but  by  a  faft, 
which  I  think  imcontrovertable. — Will  yon  deny,  when  I  fay,  that 
in  the  abode  of  the  great,  and  which  ought  to  be  that  of  the  no- 
bility, in  the  abode  of  tlie  king  himfclfj  at  court  ;  in  a  word,  in 
this  country,  where  the  moil  dillinguiihed  perfons  in  the  ftate,  the 
captains  of  the  guards,  the  men  of  the  iirft  families,  and  the  great 
officers  of  the  crov/n,  are  the  difpenfers  of  all  honours ;  will  you 
contfadiil  me,  when  I  fay,  that  at  this  very  time  a  drefs  that  is 
tjniform  is  thought  difreputable  ? — -All  that  you  can  fay  to  me  is, 
that  every  individual  is  feparat«ly  agreed,  that  this  opinion  is  ab- 

furd. 
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fttrd,  that  there  is  nothing  to  keep  it  in  countenance,  and  that, 
fooner  or  later,  a  contrary  opinion  will  certainly  prevail. — But 
all  this  is  of  no  coniequence  to  me.  I  confider  here  what  they 
may  think  of  an  uniform  drefs,  only  on  account  oi  the.  fcntiment 
which  it  produces  — Now  this  fentiment  is  more  ftrongly  en- 
graved on  the  hearts  of  the  great,  than  of  inferor  perfons,  becaufe 
the  great  are  more  acculxomcu  to  oftentation,  than  the  little  ;  and 
this  lentiraent  I  aflert  is,  that  contempt  is  the  lot  of  poverty, 
end  that  the  crime  of  being  poor  cannot  be  atoned  for  by  birrh 
nor  even  by  merit,  except  in  fome  very  lingular  inftances  ;  that 
is  to  fay,  where  the  birth  is  uncommonly  illultrious,  or  the  merit 
remArkablj  fplendid. 

In  fine,  that  you  may  not  think  I  go  beyond  bounds,  I  will 
agree  with  you  that  where  the  wealth  is  equal,  or  even  other- 
wife,  the  man  of  family  who  is  fufficiently  at  his  eafe  to  live  in 
the  great  world,  is  treated  by  the  great  very  differently  from  one 
of  no  family  ;  but  I  mufi:  aflert,  that  a  noble  in  a  ilate  of  poverty 
is  not  fo  well  treated  by  them,  as  a  plebeian  who  is  rich. 

It  was  my  intention  to  prove  to  you,  that  it  was  not  from  in- 
creafe  of  philofophy  that  the;  rcfptd  due  to  birth  had  been  di- 
minifiled  ;  and  I  jlatter  nivfclf  I  have  now  accomplifted  my  tafk, 
and  have  thoroughly  pointed  out  the  true  caufe  of  that  change 
int-o^hiced  in  our  manners,  which  is  luxury. 

I  have  now  to  examine  the  fecond  fuperiority  of  opinion 
which  is  that  of  r/V/6<-i. 

But  let  me  firft  notice  a  few  words  which  occurred  in  my  firil 
letter,  %vhich  you  have  objected  to,  but  which  are  too  important 
to  be  forgotten.  1  have  afl"erted  that  fome  public  events  had 
done  more  in  a  few  years  to  increafe  the  tyranny  of  the  great, 
than  the  fche.me  of  philofophical  equality  could  oppofe  to  it  in 
the  courfe  of  a  century  ;  and  I  have  proved  this  to  you  by  me- 
lancholy examples  drawn  from  the  unhappy  events  which  have 
arifen  in  feveral  illuftrious  houfes — You  have  replied  to  me,  if  I 
remember  rightly,  that  we  cannot  bla.mq  the.  pains  which  have 
been  taken  to  fpare  thefe  illoiirious  houfes  the  difiionour  which 
muil  have  refulted  from  the  execution  of  the  laws.  You  miglit 
indeed  have  made  another  objedion  ;  which  is,  that  I  contradict 
jtr.yfelf,  iince  I  alfert  at  prefent  that  the  great  contribute.  rgoi,^e 

tluu^ 
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than  the  inferior  ranks  to  degrade  nobility,  and  that  I  then 
maintained  that  the  powers  of  the  court  would  re-ellablifh  ia 
favour  of  the  nobility,  an  influence  the  raofl  oppreffive  and  dii- 
advantageous  to  the  fafety  of  the  citizens. 

i  flial!  reply  to  all  this  at  once,  and  ihall  begin  by  a  very  fliort 
and  deciiive  anfwer. — The  proof  that  this  fcandalous  impuniiy  is 
a  real  evi!,  is,  that  unpunillied  crimes  arc  become  more  com- 
mon, and  no  longer  affect  yon.  If  I  recal  to  your  remembrance 
the  feudal  government,  when  a  powerful  baron  might  caufe  a 
poor  man  to  be  aflaitinated  who  had  offended  him  by  his  infolence, 
it  was  then  a  venial  fault ;  and  yet  this  is  the  ftate  to  which  we 
are  infenfibly  led  back.  But  let  us  examine  this  queftion  more 
in  detail  : 

I  am  not  fo  extravagant  as  to  blame  great  iioufes  for  having 
e:kerted  every  effort  to  liipprefs  melancholy  catallrophies,  nor 
am  I  allonifhed  that  they  have  fucceeded.  There  are  certain 
means  foi  this  end  in  all  countries  ahd  in  all  times  ;  means 
which  the  fevereft  laws  cannot  obviate.  Thefe  means  are  as  much 
in  the  hands  of  the  rich,  as  of  powerful  families ;  and  they  have 
always  confified  in  deflroying  the  proofs  of  the  guilt. — Where 
then  lies  the  fcandal  ?  It  is  this  ;  that  the  judges  feated  on  the 
tribimal  have  dared  to  admit  an  iniquitous  dillinclion  drawn 
from  the  perjon;  of  the  accufed  ;  a  diilindion  terrible  to  the 
lower  ranks,  who  believe  that,  at  lealt  in  criminal  matters,  ef- 
pe:ialiy  in  cafes  of  capital  puniihment,  juilice  is  open  to  all  ;  a 
diuinclion  the  more  melancholy  in  its  confequences,  as  it  is  only 
founded  upon  arbitrary  confideratiuns,  which  may  ccnfeqtiently 
be  modified  at  pleafure  — You  tell  me  that  this  injurtice  proceeds 
ffom  the  judges.  I  agree  to. this  ;  and  it  arifcs  principally  from 
hence  ,  that  thefe  judges  are  a  clafs  of  the  great,  and  are  thus 
affeded  by  the  diflionour  of  great  houies,  becaufe  their  families 
are  expofed  to  the  fame  misfortunes.  It  arifes  alfo  from  tlie 
government  having  dtfired,  approved,  and  fupportcd  thefe  con- 
defjenfions.  In  fine,  it  arifes  from  a  remaining  prejudice  in 
favour  of  feudal  government,  which  it  is  earnellly  to  be  wiflied 
was  entirely  deHroyed,  as  well  as  tiiat  the  opinion  concerning 
natural  equality  flxould  contribute  to  its  deflrut'tion. 

Without  any  farther  reafoning^   upon  the  lubje<5f,  the  voice  of 
hummitv  will  always  cry  aloud  in -fa',  our  of  my  fentimentsr — But 
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I  have  ftill  further  to  obfcrve  to  you,  that  this  pri\ilege  fo  con- 
trary to  natural  juilice,  is  not  eftablifhed  in  favour  of  the  nobility, 
bnt  only  in  favour  of  the  great.  Thus  you  fee  I  do  not  contra- 
dict myfelf ;  and  it  is  a  certfiiii  truth,  that  the  great  ufe  no  ex- 
ertions except  for  themfelves. 

The  great  efcape  punifliment  by  the  iniquity  of  'the  judges  ; 
and  the  fon  of  a  farmer  general  efcapes  equally,  byfuborning  the 
vvitnefTes.  But  the  Irifli  gentleman  who  fome  years  ago  aflafii- 
nated  an  advocate,  was  broken  on  the  wheel  in  the  Place  de 
Greve,  though  he  had  diiiinguiflied  hirafelf  more  in  the  war 
than  any  man  about  the  court,  and  had  ferved  his  own  prince 
with  the  utmoft  zeal  in  Scotland. — Say  not  that  this  afofe  from 
the  favour  of  the  judges  towards  the  order  of  Advocates,  for  1-can 

bring  you  another  inftance  in   M ,  whom  we  have  feen  lofc 

his  head  for  having  killed  a  [Proflitute] — Not  only  thefe  two  gen- 
tlemen and  feverai  otliers,  have  been  executed  ;  but  none  has  e\er 

imagined  it  was  poiTible  to  fave  them  :  AMonf.  P would  have 

been  executed  in  the  fame  w^y,  had  he  been  a  man  of  a  certain 
rank  only,  but  he  was  very  nearly  connedted  with  the  great,  who 
therefore  conlidered  him  partly  as  one  of  themf;.!ves,  and  took  a 
kind  of  middle  mode  with  him  ;  making  his  punifiinient  only  the 
extiniflion  of  a  bad  fubje^t,  inllead  of  an  example  and  fatisfaftion 
to  the  people  who  expected  it. 

It  is  certain  therefore  that  impunity  is  only  obtained  by  the 
great,  and  by  powerful  families  ;  Now  thefe  have  too  much  real 
fuperiority  to  render  it  necefTary,  that  any  fuperiority  founded 
on  opinion  ihould  be  eflablilhed  in  their  favour. 

II.  Let  us  now  proceed  to  what  I  denominated  thefecond  part; 
andconfider  that  refpeft,  which  is  paid  to  riches  alone.  Ail,  ex- 
cept fome  very  intereded  perfons  who  even  dare  not  avow  fuch  an 
opinion  in  exprefs  terms,  will  agree  that  this  feeling  ought  not 
to  ex!  ft. 

They  will  perhaps  advance  that  this  refpciSt,  purely  the  reftilt 
of  opinion,  does  notexift  ;  and  that  wealth  poflelfes  only  its  rpal 
power.  I  maintain  on  the  contrary,  that  this  opinion  does  exift, 
and  IS  generally  eftabliflied  ;  and  that  it  demands  the  utmoft  at- 
tention, as  it  is  one  of  the  greateftevils  of  the  ftate,  and  the  only 
one  for  which  the  voic:  of  phiiofophycan  provide  a  remedy. —  l  he 
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greatcH:  evil  to  a  ftate  is  certainly  the  poverty  of  the  people  ;  the 
kcond  perhaps  is  the  luxury  of  thofe  who  are  in  eafy  circum- 
llances.  Luxury  has  not  yec  been  rceadily  defined  ;  but  what  I  un- 
derfland  by  the  luxury  of  a  ilate  is,  not  that  all  expend  much,  but 
that  each  feeks  to  expend  mere  than  he  pofl'effes.  Novv  luxuiy 
thus  extended,  is  occalioned  by  the  refpeft  which  is  paid  to 
rirhes. 

Whence  comes  the  annihilatioh  of  emulation,  which  is  obferv- 
able  in  all  ftates  ?  It  is  Lecaufe  no  one  fecks  any  thing  but 
inoney ;  becauie  the  refpeel  paid  to  riehes  is  fo  real, that  every  thing 
elfe  is  nothing  in  coniparifon.  No  longer  is  there  honour  in  the 
army,  the  law,  or  even  the  employments  of  the  court,  becanis 
riches  equal  all  rncU,  and  tclipfe  every  other  dillinftion. — ^ 
Whence  comes  languor  in  commerce?  It  is  becaufe  none  defira 
money  but  in  order  to  f.juander  it  wiih  profiiuon  ;  and  that  for 
this  renfon  it  muft  be  quickly  acquired,  without  employing  the 
How  methods  and  the  ceconomy  necefTary  to  commerce.  A  true 
man  of  bufinefs  may  becom.e  confiderable  towards  the  clofe  of 
his  life  when  he  has  obtained  riches,  but  lie  muif  be  defpifed  till 
that  time,  becaufe  men  equally  defpife  poverty,  frugality,  and 
inodefty  ;  now  no  ingenuous  mind  can  long  fuffer  contempt.^ — 
Whence  does  it  arife,  that  all  people  uho  have  never  felt  natural 
evil,  (that  is  hunger,  thiift,  or  the  inclemency  of  the  feafons) 
whenee  comes  it  notwithilanding  this,  that  they  are  all  mifer- 
able  ?  It  is  becaufe  all  the  world  is  poor  ;  becaufe  all  have  before 
their  eyes  fome  one  more  rich  than  themfelves  ;  of  what  amounts 
to  the  lame,  a  man  who  fpends  more,  though  at  the  rifli  of  beino- 
ruined  in  a  few  years;  and  that  manijcrs  arid  the  public  opinion 
are  fuch,  that  whatever  meafures  we  take,  this  fuperiority  of 
riches  humiliates  us. 

An  iff.'moJc}-ate  loz-e  rfplra/urencceCCavWy  produces  ati  immoderate 
love  of  riches.  This  however  is  not  the  dogm,a  I  have  to  com- 
bat, fince  this  is  a  veil  known  paffion,  about  which  opinion  is  of 
no  importance.  But  all  are  not  go\crned  by  this  miferable  paf- 
fion  ;  many  have  other  pallions,  and  there  are  few  who  are  ac- 
tually exempt  from  any. — If  we  are  •l-^/;/,  our  daily  vanity  is  not 
gracified  except  by  an  appearance  ill-fuited  to  our  abilities.  If 
we  are  amh'nicui,  though  tlie  great  favours  of  fortune  are  not  in 
truth  obtained  by  methods  of  great   expcnce,  )  et  they  cannot 
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be  obtained  except  by  thofe  who  appear  abroad  in  the  world; 
and  few  can  fo  appear,  who  do  not  make  themfelves  known  by 
expences  much  too  great  for  the  generality  of  thofe  who  afpire 
to  her  good  graces.  If  we  have  great  n/pecJ  for  the  afthrufe  of 
the  muliltude^  we  know  that  ex^-ept  in  cales  of  very  rare  and  fin- 
giilar  abilitie?,  men  are  only  refpefted  in  proportion  to  the  figure 
they  make.  If  we  poflefs  pafTions  the  moll  natural  to  the  hmnax 
condition,  thofe  who  are  the  objefts  of  them  generally  incline  to- 
wards xis  only  juft  fo  far  as  we  attrad  their  ?iot!ce  by  our  luxury ,• 
In  fine,  if  we  are  fimply  generous  enough  to  dread  the  lenfuns- 
faffed  upon  avarice,  we  tind  ourfelves  frequently  become  prodigal 
even  without  any  of  the  difpofitions  which  eomai-only  excite  it.— ■ 
In  all  thefe  cafes,  and  in  many  others,  we  are  only  miferable, 
©n  account  of  the  refpea  which  is  paid  to  riches. 

■  Deceive  not  yourfelf  my  dear  *  ***;  it  ii  to  this  fpecies  of 
opinion  alone  that  philofophy  can  o&r  any  remedy  ;  and  unhap- 
plly  it  cannot  bring  a  very  efficacious  one  here,  becaufe  the  real 
fuperiority  of  riches   will   always   keep  up    the  i^jperioricy   of 

opinion. 

It  neverthelefs  appears  certain  to  me  that  if  RoufTeau,  D'Alem- 
bert,  and  fome  others  of  the  fame  ^efcription,  who  perfcnally 
have  no  great  merit  in  defpifmg  ollentation,  becaufe  they  have 
fo  confiderable  an  exiilence  independant  of  it  j  if  thefe  people, 
I  fay,  could  neverthelefb  by  their  eloquence  perfuade  us  rhafue 
might  fay  with  confidence  "  I  am  poor,  and  I  live  in  poverty  ;" 
in  fine,  if  they  could  make  that  a  practical  axiom  which  is  in 
the  mouths  of  all,  and  in  the  rriinds  of  non«,  prt>,ry  is  n,>  crlm' ; 
from  that  moment  a  number  of  people,  who  are  actually  poor 
and  miferable  only  from  the  opinion  of  others,  would  find 
themfelves  as  rich  as  Cr^:Efus  ;  from  that  moment  all  their 
talents,  their  refoxirces,  and  all  their  aa.vity  woufd  be  employed 
in  fome  way  honourabk  and  ufeful  to  the  f.ate,  inlkad  of  being 
debafed  by  the  fordid  defire  of  amaffing  weakh. 

This  is  what  modern  philofophy  tends  to  edablidi,  and  what 
you  oppofe,  from  your  fear  that  nobility  would  receive  fome  in- 
jury from  it.— But  sonfider^  what  I  think  decifive  ;  if  Rouficau 
had  amply  faid,  1  defpHe  nohiUty,  he  would  have  been  told  that 
he  was  infoleat,  and  had  only  dcfpifed  what  he  could  not  ac- 
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<Tuire  ;  or  rather,  he  would  not  have  been  remarked,  becauie 
tiiere  is  not  a  nioney-broker  at  Puris  or  Lyons  who  canno:  lay  f-s 
iriuch  :  but  Pvoufleau  fuid,  "  I  defpife  rides,  and  diuiain  the  means 
oi  attaioiagthem.'"  This  has  drawn  on  him  the  attention  of  the 
public,  becaufe  ic  is  certainly  very  fingular,  tha:  he  fliould  have 
trefpaffed  againll  his  own  thenae,  and  have  cantradided  hiail'elt 
by  his  condu;.^.  All  this,  hovyever,  is  perfonal  to  the  man  ;  and 
it  wouW  be  a  pity  -that  his  faults  ihould  diilredit  his  principles.—- 
In  favft,  it  it  were  poflible  that  thele  principles  Ihould  ever  produce 
their  effcd  to  a  certain  degree,  let  us  fee  what  would  re'ult  from 
it  in  fociety. 

The  7ninijlcr,  or  the  under-minifter,  would  be  always  powerful  ; 
but  the  man  v,ho  would  be  free,  might  withdraw  himielf  from  this 
power,  if  he  wanted  nothing;  and  none  need  want,  if  it  were 
honourable  to  live  upon  a  little. — 'Vi^t  judge i  would  always  have 
authority,  becaufe  they  have  it  every  where.  One  might,  perhaps, 
diminifh  it  by  clearer  and  fljorter  laws  j  but  without  wandering 
into  new  projccls,  1  fee,  ever)  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  things,  that 
one  is  not  engaged  in  law-fuits  all  one's  life ;  and  when  they 
occur,  the  multitude  of  tribunals,  and  the  number  of  judges  in 
each  tribunal,  prevent  us  from  being  always  judged  by  the  fame 
perfons  j  and  one  judge  alone  does  not  pronounce  the  deci(ion» 
Thus  it  cannot  be  faid  that  any  man  depends  upon  a  judge.— The 
ri.h  alfo  would  always  have  much  power ;  but  thofe  who  were  in- 
different about  partaking  in  their  enjoyments,  would  have  no  oc- 
cahon  to  humble  themlelves  before  them  :  there  v.ould  even  be 
nothing  for  which  to  envy  them,  whenever  the  manners  and  opi- 
nions of  men  had  arrived  at  inch  a  pafs,  as  that  the  llyle  of  living 
of  fome,  ceafed  to  be  matter  of  hunnljatiun  to  the  reft. 

Tliere  would,  then,  always  be  a  degree  of  lubordination  to  the 
different  degress  of  power  in  fociety,  becaufe  there  \jould  always 
be  numbers  of  people  who  would  fubmit  voluntarily. — But  hev/ho 
wouid  fubfiil  on  his  patrimony,  or  fupport  himfelf  by  his  in- 
dullry,  might,  if  he  pleafed,  be  really  free  and  independent  ;  and 
this  is  what  I  have  afferted  to  you,  as  the  greatell  benefit  which 
philofophy  can  confer  upon  man. 

Eefore  I  conclude,  I  wifn  to  mention  tv.-o  faifts  to  you. 
The  firft  is  refpefting  a  great  family  vvhich  I  have  fpokeq  of,  as 
paving  lately  committed  three  affaffinations;   this  is  au  error  that 
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I  am  defiroiis  to  repair  as  fpeediiy  as  polTible.  I  have  been  wrong 
in  faying  three  :  it  has  committed  four  ;  for  I  have  been  in- 
formed of  another  lince  that  time. 

The  fecond  faci  concerns  a  great  authority  which  you  may  al- 
ledge  in  favour  of  the  feudal  government ;  I  mean  the  prefident  dp 
Montefquleu,  who  manifells  an  inclination  in  favour  of  this  go- 
vernment.— Concerning  this,  let  me  prefent  you  with  an  anec- 
dote, which  is  known  to  few. — The  prefident  de  Montefcjiiiea 
was  a  man  of  quality,  and  acknowledged  as  fuch  throughout  his 
province,  but  veiy  little  fo  at  court  or  at  Paris,  vv-hcre  the  rank  of 
prefident  does  not  lead  to  favonral)!e  prepoileffions  as  to  birth.— 
This  circumliance  dwelt  much  upon  his  mind,  as  I  have  been 
told  by  thofe  to  whom  he  was  well  knou  n  :  I  may  even  fay,  that 
m  fuch  a  man  it  was  a  kind  of  mania  ;  for  it  added  iiothing  to  his 
confequence.  —  The  contradictions  which  he  experienced  on  this 
point,  ivhen  he  introduced  himfeif  into  the  capital,  only  irritated 
the  deiire  he  felt  of  having  his  real  ranki  acknowledged.  He  had 
too  much  talent  to  permit  this  weaknefs  to  appear,  or  rather  I 
ought  to  fay,  that  he  had  too  much  fenfe  ;  tor  Voltaire  had  equal 
talents,  and  yet,  if  he  had  been  born  a  gentleman,  he  would 
have  io  cpntriyed,  th^t  he  would  have  made  the  fact  known  in 
every  chapter  of  his  works.  With  refpeiit  to  the  prefident  d^ 
Montefquieu,  as  he  was  full  of  this  feeling,  he  loit  no  oppor- 
tunity of  pleading  the  caufe  of  nobility,  as  a  man  who  had  a  par- 
ticular intered  in  it.  This  was  not  done  in  a  manner  fo  apparent 
as  to  be  noticed  by  thofe  who  were  unacquainted  with  the  reafon; 
but  if  vye  perufe  his  works  with  this  key,  it  may  be  eafily 
perceived. 

One  thing  remains  to  be  faid,  which  is,  that  I  may  perhaps 
have  deceived  rayfelf  concerning  the  fads  relative  to  the  feudal 
government,  becaufe  I  have  too  little  fludied  our  hiftory  ;  and  I 
fhould  not  be  ailonifiied,  if  you  proved  to  mc,  that  this  govern- 
jTieni  was  very  different  from  the  ope  I  have  pourtrayed  :  but  yoy 
can  never  pro\e  to  mcj  that  fuch  a  government  as  I  conceive  this 
to  have  been,  is  not  in  the  higheft  degiee  tyrannical  and  abkud  ; 
ni;d  you  can  never  perfuade'mc,  that  its  evil  tendency  will  be 
checked  by  laws,  fince  I  mull  always  believe  that  law  iifclf  is  of 
little  avail  againil  the  power  of  a  man  who  is  at  oncq  the  only 
yad?e,  and  the;  only  foldier. 
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As  to  the  reft,  it  is  indifrerent  v/lth  refpc<5l  to  the  fentiments  of 
llouHean,  and  of  other  philoibpherd  ;  becaufe  the  feudal  govern- 
nierit  was  a  vers'  real  power,  greatly  too  much  fo,  and  not  uicieJy 
a  fiipcrioriry  reiling  upon  opinion. 


To  the  EDITOPv  of  the  REPOSITORY. 

S  (  K, 

Have  the  plcafure  to  tlunk,  that  I  have  refcned  the  iiuloL-d 

pnpers  from  the  Hanies,  to  ivhich  their  author  had  devoted 

them.    I  cannor,  however,  poirrfs  weight  enough  to  perfuade  the 

author  to  finlfh  his  original  plan,  which  I  undcrftanJ  embraced  a 

great  variety  of  objciT:3  and  con{idcration.>.    lie  fays,  that  events, 

and  not  arguments   oir  reprei.  ntations,  rr.iift  change  the  public 

prejudices,  whii.h  lord  SheiTield's  vvriiings  and  the  proceedings  of 

government  hr.v::  joir.:ly  eftablillied,  if  not  infpired,  on  the  fubjedt 

of  the  American  inrercourfe  in  commerce.  I  doubt  not,  however, 

that,  in  its  preient  l1ate,  there  are  many  perfons  xvhowill  feel  in- 

tcrefl  or  amufement  in  the  iuclofed,  which  I  am  direfted  to  cill  a 

fragment,  and  which,  from  not  being  brought  down  to  the  pre- 

fent  tiinc,  is  acknowledged  incomplete  in  its  hiftorical  part  by  its 

author.     I  am,  Sir^ 

Your's,  &c,  Y 

A  FRAGMENT,  rcfpcHhg  our  trading  hitcr.ciirfenjohh  the  UNITED 
STATES,  vjriiten  in  the  Tear  5783;,  or  17.^4. 

THREE  anfwers  have  been  publifned  to  lord  Sheffield's  late 
pamjihlet  (in titled,  O'jfer-vaiio7is  cft  the  Ccm-nercc  of  the  American 
^iates),  but,  r,s  we  are  informed,  withoui  having  given  much  \i- 
jisfaction  to  thi  noblj  author'.  Mr.  Collins,  the  celebrated 
flcilUcal  writer,  after  witnelfing  twenty  or  thirty  publication* 
againfi  himfclf,  feeing  a  new  one  announced,  remarked,  that 
"  The  lall:  author,  I;y  a  frtfu  attack,  plainly  .Tiewed,  he  thought  all 
"  which  had  gone  before  it,  had  bepii  infufjieient  to  refute  him." 
I  cannot  altogether  compliment  the  folidity  of  this  conclvifion  i'l 
Mr.  Collins,  and  I  conceive  that  Lord  Sheffield  ought  to  excufe 
jiie  for  prefuming,  tliat  a  fourth  anfwer  to  himfelf  is  perfeilly  ad- 
piffiblc,  wr.en  aliiioil  an  entire  feftion  of  that  anfwer  is  compiled 

*  Ste  \\M  !oKl(nii'"s  jxitface.  3d.  EJition, 
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from  documents  no  lefs  refpedable  than  his  lordfhip's  ov:x  work. 
In  apology  to  my  brother  pamphleteers,  I  fliall  only  obfcrve,  that 
every  new  mode  of  treating  a  controverfy  may  meet  the  ideas  of 
fome  readers,  whofe  ideas  have  never  been  met  before. 

But,  previous  to  the  difplay  of  the  contradictory  opinions 
fifpoufed  by  lord  Sheffield  upon  American  fubjeds,  it  is  proper  to 
Itate  what  is  the  real  qurf.ion  at  prefent  in  difpute  between  his 
Jordfhip  and  his  opponents,  efpecial'y  as  a&ttjrig  the  Briiilh 
Weft  Indies.     This  will  appear  beft  from  a  brief  narrative. 

Before  the  American  war,  the  intercourfe  between  the  various 
parts  of  the  Britifli  empire  and  the  prefent  United  States,  was 
held  to  be  in  a  tolerable  degree  fa tisfartory;  and  no  reafoo  appear- 
ing for  checkng,  and  many  for  confirming  it,  lord  Shelburne's 
adminiftration,  after  figning  the  provifional  articles  of  the 
American  peace,  produced  what  was  called  1\L:  Pin's  hill,  which 
is  feverely  animadverted  upon  by  lord  Sheffield.  This  bill  which 
was  avowedly  a  bill  of  experiment,  propofed  to  render  free  all 
pative  fnips  and  merchandizes  between  Britain  and  America, 
and  alfo  between  America  and  the  Britifli  Weft  Indies.  That 
America  v/ould  meet  us  in  this  temporsry  fubftitute  to  a  treaty,* 
was  known  v\ith  certainty  ;  or  if  flie  refufed  doing  fo,  it  was 
always  eafy  to  ftop  your  hands.  By  anticipating  tliis  fuppofed 
indif^enfible  arrangement,  we  prepared  with  the  more  fuccefs  the 
renewal  of  our  old  connedion  wiih  a  rifing  empire.  But  the  bill 
had  in  view  the  ftill  more  pointed  objeds,  of  inftantly  accommo- 
dating our  Weft  India  iflarids  with  the  importation  or  exportation 
pf  four  or  five  principal  articles  of  trade,  which  afFeded  their 
prime  neceffities,  particularly  after  the  ravages  of  a  local  war.— 
It  is  to  be  prefumed,  that  the  general  benefits  of  a  free  com- 
pierce  were  not  overlooked  in  the  principle  of  the  bill ;  and  as  to 
;he  fubjea  of  navigation,  fince  it  was  known,  that,  in  the  two 
|)ranches  of  trade  opened  by  the  bill  f,  America  had  always  the 
iroft  to  carry,  and  yet  had  always  employed  the  feweft  fliipping, 
preat  Britain  could  not  lofe  in  the  navigation  part.    There  was  a 

t  '^   We  trade  with  feveral  very  coni^derabie  nations,    without    commercial 
treaties.— Lord  SHErriELn,  p.  20c. 

?   Namely,    between   ximcrica    and    Britain,    and  America   and   the   BritiA 
Weft  Indies, 

c^utfoos 
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c^MUovis  Jjlcfice  as  to  Americans  carrying  either  backwards  or  for- 
ward between  oiif  Weft  India  dependencies  and  Britain  ;  this 
privilege  being  left  open  either  to  be  denied  to  America,  or  to 
■  ferve  as  matter  for  negociation. 

The  bill  in  queftion  after  many  debates,  gradually  died  away 
in  the  Hoiife  of  Commons.— The  coalition  miniflry  fucceeding, 
a  feries  of  proclamations  were  fubftituted,  reftrifting  the  trade  of 
America  both  with  Britain  and  her  Weft  India  dependencies,  to 
a  variety  of  enumerated  articles ;  and  directing  that  the  latter 
trade  Ihould  be  carried  on  both  to  and  fro,  folely  by  means  of 
Britijh  veflels  j  American  oil  and  maniifaclures  being  in  a  marked 
way  excluded  from  the  above  enumeration. — The  intercourfe  be- 
tween the  Weft  India  dependencies  and  Britain,  it  is  hardly  nc- 
ceflary  to  add,  remained  under  its  former  interdiifl. 

The  unhappy  effedl  of  thefe  proclamations,  in  exafperating 
the  United  States,  was  not  immediate ;  being  probably  con- 
fidered  by  America  as  momentary  only  in  duration,  or  as  matter 
of  form  previous  to  an  expefted  commercial  treaty.  Repeated 
experiments  however  foon  detefling  a  determined  principle  in  the 
Britifh  coalition  cabinet,  the  eyes  of  America  began  to  open  j 
but  at  firft,  only  to  difcover  an  embarrailing  circumftance  in  her 
own  fituation,  namely,  that  her  congrels  was  deftitute  of  power 
to  zdi  in  matters  of  trade,  except  through  the  medium  of  a  treaty. 
In  this  dilemma  (prior  to  a  treaty)  feme  parts  of  the  continent 
feemed  inclined  to  take  their  revenge  feparately,  by  enafting  equi- 
valent prohibitions  towards  Great  Britain  ;  at  the  fame  time  that 
they  provided  for  the  cn/us  owiJTcs  in  the  articles  of  confedera- 
tion ;  while  others  ot  them  appeared  to  prefer  throwing  the 
whole  concern  into  the  hands  of  congrefs,  by  preparing  for  a 
farther  increafe  of  their  delegated  powers. 

Governments  are  not  always  at  the  trouble  of  interpreting 
their  o;sn  conduifi  ;  nor  are  they  always  fo  fortunate  as  to  meet 
with  refpeclable  authors  to  do  it  for  them.  If  we  are  to  affiga 
reafons  for  thefe  meafures  of  the  coalition  miniftry,  collected 
from  the  comments  of  lord  Sheffield,  they  were  probably  theie 
which  follow. — They  conceiveii,  firft  that  the  Americans  ftates 
had  ceafed  to  a6l  with  any  degree  of  union ;  next  that  America 
could  not  exifi  without  Britifh  credits,  manufaaures,  and  mar- 
kers. 
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kets,  and  that  Britain  flood  in  no  fikb  reciprocal  want  of  fupply 
or  fupport  frora  America  ;  thirdly  thar  America,  though  pro- 
mifing  httle  in  the  way  of  conne(ftion,  yet  gave  room  for  dread 
in  the  way  of  rlvairaip  ;  fourthly  that  the  remnants  of  the  North 
American  colonies  flill  incur  poiTeilion  were  of  imnienfe  import- 
ance and  conlideration,  and  had  now  fcnind  out  the  fortunate- 
moment  for  their  advancement  ;  and  h;n!y,  tliat  our  V/ell  India 
iflands  by  means  of  thefe  colonies,  and  of  exports  from  and 
through  Britain  and  Bermuda,  ^.lul  what  tlic  Americans  th.cm- 
fclves  would  confent  to  e!"ihark  on  Bririih  bottoms,  would  meet 
with  fupplies  adequate  to  all  their  wants.  As  to  the  queifion  of 
nav/c-ruioj/,  it  ieemed  at  leall  the  opinion  of  lord  Sheffield,  that 
the  American  trade  was  fo  much  at  our  crnr.mand,  that  little  or 
no  ceremony  was  to  be  iifed  in  calculating  how  far  we  made 
this  article  reciprocal,  and  that  except  perhaps,  between  America 
and  thefe  realms,  little  more  was  ncceirary  than  to  take  our  pro- 
portion of  it  at  pleafure. 

If  the  coalition  miniftry  luld  it  in  dcfign  to  a£^  merely  as  fub-' 
tie  negotiators, 'and  refolved  to  ailume  a  temporary  narrow  bafi5> 
from  thinking  that  the  one  wiflied  by  An^crica  was  too  broad, 
meaning  thereby  to  render  the  compromife  upon  a  middle  one 
more  eafy,  I  fliall  willingly  retract  a  part  of  my  cenfures.  Yet 
I  cannot  but  remark,  that  tiiev  will  not  bv  any  fuch  confeirion, 
in  favour  of  liberality,  at  all  itcure  the  appiauies  of  lord  Sliff.cid; 
nor  do  I  think  this  mode  of  purfuing  the  objeiil  was  in  itielf  a 
wife  one.  If  they  had  fix.d  the  intercourfe  on  their  lide  where 
they  had  found  it  moft  cont'eniait  to  the  empire  in  practice,  with- 
out feeking  for  any  imimediate  commercial  treaty;  they  would 
have  gained  fe\'cral  advantages.  'J  hey  would  have  fecjetly  aided 
the  plan  for  conciliation  furniihed  by  the  treaty  of  peace  ;  they 
would  have  thrown  the  odious  meafure  of  prohibiting  any  necef- 
fiiry  pait  of  the  connevTtion  upon  America  ;  and  bv  this  mild 
way  of  aclingwotdd  have  left  room  for  as  m\vc\\  frm7iefs  as  to  the 
remaining  points  in  negociation,  as  they  have  done  by  their 
obnoxious,  felf-injurious  proclamations. 

So  much  for  fl:e  hifiorical  part  of  this  contro\erfv,  in  which, 
for  expianation  fake,  I  have  been  obliged  to  alumie  a  few  prin- 
ciples.— One   fingle  remark  more  will  prepare  us  for  entering 

into 
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into  the  argumentative  part  of  the  controverfy,  under  the  aufpices 
of  lord  Sheffield. 

Inftead  of  talking  with  theoretical  raptures,  as  many  refpefta* 
able  perfons  have  done,  about  the  loyal  (or  remaining  Britifli) 
colonies  in  North  America,  we  have  it  in  our  power  to  fpeak  to 
them  fomewhat  experimentally.  Great  Britain  may  form  f:mi- 
hr  expectations  of  thefe  dominions,  that  fhe  ought  to  have  form- 
ed of  the  United  States,  antecedent  to  their  late  revolt. — They 
ou-^ht  each  to  be  confidered  as  fettleraents  of  an  equivocal  nature; 
being  compofed  of  free  people,  far  difiant  from  the  principal 
country,  and  therefore  kept  obedient  to  it  with  difKculty,  and  pro- 
te(5fed  by  it  with  expence.  They  are  poffeffions  equally  incapable 
of  monopoly  ;  equally  tending  to  a  rivalfhip  towards  us  ;  equally 
perhaps  preffing  upon  Britifli  mercantile  credit ;  and  equally 
verfatile  in  their  dii'pofitions.  If  the  loyal  colonies  therefore  are 
parallel  to  the  old  colonies  in  capacity,  they  may  be  fuppofed 
parallel  alfo  in  their  fate  ;  and  by  precipitating  thetn  into  a  Rate 
of  forced  profperity,  we  may  only  at  great  charge  anticipate  the 
dreaded  moment  of  their  lofs,  or  perhaps  enmity. 

**  Before  the  year  1776,"  fays  lord  Sheffield,  "  fcarCe  a  man 
*'  in  America  had  the  idea  of  a  feparation  from  this  country  : 
"  The  wifli  of  the  Americans,  was  independence  of  the  Britifh 
*'  parliament  ;  but  having  taken  up  arms,  they  w'ent  farther  of 
•'  courfe."  In  another  place  his  lordfhip  adds  a  fecond  memento 
againll  a  reliance  on  thefe  colonies  for  a  courfe  of  ages,  7io/l:>orier 
term  than  ivhich  can  poffibly  reimburfe  us  for  the  efforts  neceffary 
to  rear  and  protect  them  :  "  Nothing  is  more  uncertain  tiian 
"  political  fpeculation  :  The  exillence  of  one  man,  the  tnereft 
"  accident,  gives  a  turn  to  the  affairs  of  the  greateft  countries." 
In  a  third  pafTage,  he  fays,  "  the  authority  of  the  ccngrefs  can 
*'  never  be  maintained  o\'e.v  dijtant  and  houndlefs  regiofts  ;  and  her 
*'  nomiinal  fubjeifts  wiir  speedi  ly  imitate  and  multiply  the 
'•  exaniples  of  independence  ;"  afTeitions,  it  is  to  be  obferved, 
which  apply  as  ftrongly  to  Britain,  as  to  congrefs. — Unha])pi]y 
there  are  more  difafleded  people  at  prefcnt  in  one  village  of 
Ciinad.i,  than  were  to  be  foimd  before  the  late  troubles  in  all 
the  United  States  of  America,  the  citizens  of  which  were  uni- 
vcrlully  zealous  fri:nds  to  the  Hanover  family  ;   and  if  a  Jaco- 

Q,  q  bite 
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bite  appeared  in  that  part  of  the  Britifli  empire,  he  was  either 
imported  from  thefe  realms,  or  a  rare  and  unpopular  charafter. 

Yet  even   colonies  of  this  "  loyal"   defcription  have,   fincc 

the  vear  1776,  become  converts  to  different  attachments  and  to 
a  feparation.  If  fo,  what  are  we  to  think  of  the  colonies  that 
are  left  to  us,  tainted  as  they  are  with  the  leaven  of  a  foreign 
origin,  or  with  filler  principles  to  thofe  which  have  fwayed  the 
colonies  that  have  revolted  ? 

But  it  is  time  to  introduce  the  pofitions  I  have  extrafted  from 
lord  Sheffield's  work,  under  the  conjefture  that  they  may  be  an- 
fwered  by  other  politions  coUefted  from  the  fame  refpeftable 
authority. — -They  are  abbreviated,  to  avoid  the  neceffity  of  re- 
printing the  chief  of  a  voluminous  performance.  I  have  taken 
no  liberties  with  a  view  to  add  fuccefs  to  the  argument,  and  as 
the  occafion  is  ferious,  the  difcuffion  ought  not  to  be  difregarded 
for  being  fober. — Without  further  preface,  I  fliall  proceed  upon 
the  contraft  in  the  form  of  jninutes,  as  follows : 

I.  Lord  Sheffield.  The  loyal  colonies  may  accompllfh  great 
things  in  fliip-building.  His  lordjlyip's  at/Jhi-er.  The  United  States 
formerly  helped  to  drain  us  of  our  fliipwrights  and  failors  by  fo 
doing  :  fliip-building  on  other  accounts  ought  not  to  be  en- 
couraged on  that  continent '". 

II.  Lord  Sheffield.  The  loyal  colonies  may  do  much  in  the 
article  of  iillierics.  His  anfv:er.  The  fifhermen  of  American 
csilonies  have  yet  been  of  no  ufe  as  faiiors  to  Great  Biitain: 
The  poUcv  of  our  encouraging  '^fedentary  fiflieries"  abroad, 
in  the  firil:  inftance,  is  doubiful :  the  failors  they  breed,  have  not 
yet  been  allowed  to  be  imprefled  in  tiiue  of  war.  "  If  any  mo- 
*'  nopoly  can  be  fupportcd,  this  of  the  fiflieries  certainly  mullf  ^' 

HI.  Lord  Sh'ffield.  The  loyal  colonies  will  fucceed  in  railing 
grain.  His  aTij\\:er.  The  United  States  during  their  c<"nne(l^ion 
with  us,  v.ent  too  far  in  this  article,  driving  us  out  of  the 
3panim  and  Portuguefe  m.arkets.  Canada,  which  has  already  been 

*  See  the  TA/.'(i' Edition  of  Icirf  Sheficliis  Obfervatlons  on  the  Commerce  of 
the  American  Stales,  p.  86,  175,  Ic  j::.fj  —  Con:pat cd  idi'j  p.  86-SS,  251-258, 
&   pafiim. 

-f  See  ibidem,  p.  5^-61,  i45-i4t'),  173-174,  &  1S2-1S3— .(?» -.y^rf^  ivltb 
p.  0;?,  81^,  140  note.  107;  &  ^c'S  ;  Oij  &  tS::;  &   126. 

fending 
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fending  largely  to  thefe  markets,  has   an   advantage  even  over 
the  old  colonies,  by  furnifliing  whole  grain  inftead  of  flour  *. 

IV.  Lord  She  field.  We  may  fend  grain,  &c.  to  the  Well  Indies 
from  Britain,  to  repair  this  lofs  to  the  Britifli  farmer.  His  aiifivcr. 
Canada  and  Nova  Scotia  may  alfo  help  to  fupply  the  Britifli  Weil 
Indies,  as  they  do  Spain  and  Portugal.  It  is  a  very  fliort  paflage 
indeed  between  the  loyal  colonies  and  the  iflands  f. 

V.  Lord  Shefirld.  The  only  circumilance  to  repay  us  for  pro- 
tet-T;ing  and  maintaining  the  loyal  colonies,  is  the  monopoly  of 
their  confumption  and  navigation.  His  anf'iver.  The  old  colonies 
coft  us  200  millions  flerling  by  three  wars,  their  civil  ellabliihments 
Vt'ere  near  370,0001.  per  annum,  and  they  ruined  many  of  our 
nierchants  by  their  bad  payments  in  trade.  Of  the  fugar  and 
melafl^es  which  they  confumed,  two  thirds  were  foreign ;  and 
they^took  nothing  from  us  but  what  fuited  their  interefls.  As 
to  the  loyal  colonies,  Canada  alone  has  a  garri/on  large  enough  to 
coptrihute  to^vards  "  a  hrijh  ciiculation"  of  trade  in  the  province  ; 
to  fay  nothing  of  other  garrifons  and  eflnblifliments,  and  the  ex- 
pence  of  propofed  bounties.  Revenue  laws,  being  always  un- 
popular and  executed  in  a  relaxed  way  on  the  American  continent, 
were  evaded  by  means  of  numerous  harbours,  creeks,  and  inlets. 
Nova  Scotia  is  full  of  fuch  ;  and  the  Newfoundland  fifliermea 
and  lower  clafl!es  of  people  prefer  the  New  England  rum  to  that 
pt  the  Weft  Indies  %. 

VI  Lord  Sheffield.  We  may  exaift  fervice  in  our  navy  from 
the  fiiilors  of  the  loyal  colonies,  in  return  for  the  benefits  fliared 
to  them  :  Their  fliip-building  alfo,  efpecially  for  large  veflels, 
ought  to  be  difcouragcd  in  favour  of  Britifli  fliip-building  ;  and 
the  loyal  colonics  ought  to  confume  as  much  as  poflible  of  what 
comes  frorn  us  and  our  dependencies.  Hii  avfvjcr.  "  Nothing 
*'  will  prcferve  thefe  [loyal]  countries  to  us,  in   a  future  flage 

*  See  ib.  p,  64-68,   119,   Jc  168. — Compared  zvitb  p.  67,  87,  and  64. 

+  Etc  ib.  p.  67. — Compared  ivith-  p.  145,   146,   174,  &  67. 

i  Set-  ib.  p.  13S,  152,  &  205-207. — Comp.ired  -zvith  p.  240,-  197  ;  201 
rote;  107-J15,  notes  ai  iii  &  161,  &  panim  ;  247-248;  179,  129,  &; 
171  ;  44-45,  ir6,  Sc  248  ;  45,  £c  174  note  ,  &:  no,  H2-H5,  161,  and 
J  7;- 1 73.  Ilii  I.ordHiip's  prcfc-nt  opinion  fct  ins  to  be  againft  the  eftabliihment 
of  ai^y  dilli!li.-r!<'s  in  tin-  loyal  colonies,  mnde  with  a  vi«w  to  rival  thofe  of  the 
Keu'  EnghniTSiaci-s.     Ste  ib.  p.  no  &  173. 
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*'  of  fettiement,  but  their  own  vvill  and  confent,  nor  are  they 
**  worth  keeping  on  any  other  terms."  "  Whatever  makes  man- 
*'  kind  mofi:  eafy  and  contented  ,  are  the  beft  means  to  fix  them." 
*'  Attempts  to  refrrid  [the  American  ilHcit  commerce]  was  no 
'*  fmall  caufe  of  the  refentment  and  animofity  which  afterwards 
-**  broke  out  with  the  violence  we  have  feen''\"  The  feamen  of 
the  old  colonies  were  not  allowed  to  be  iinpretTed  in  time  of 
war  f . 

VII.  Lor  J  Sheffield.  The  loyal  colonies  are  thriving  colonies ; 
and — *'  in  !rfi  than  tvji'li'e  ?nonth5^' — under  the  prefent  ftridl  regu- 
lations, fupplies  [through  the  different  channels  propofed]  will 
reach  our  illands  as  cheaply  and  as  plentifully  as  before  the  war 
began.  His  an/voer.  Canada  is  no  longer  what  it  was  in  the 
fur  trade :  It  has  a  government  difpleafing  to  its  inhabitants  j 
and  the  fpeculations  in  grain  of  which  it  admits,  are  of  all  others 
the  moil:  ruinous  to  thofe  concerned.  Nova  Scotia  alfo  by  the 
treaty  of  peace  has  loft  her  beft  diftricls  of  timber  country. — 
Moreover  fome  little  time  will  be  taken,  before  fupplies  for  the 
iflands,  as  far  as  they  depend  on  the  loyal  colonies  can  be  got 
into  train  ;  and  in  the  interim,  bounties  may  be  needed. 
There  was  "  no  cnc^mragemeyit"^  for  their  producing  thefe  fup- 
plies, while  the  United  States  enjoyed  the  trade.  A  place 
however,  impeded  with  ice  during  fix  or  feven  months  in  the 
year,  can  have  no  carrying  trade  of  confequence  +. 

VIII.  Lord  Sheffield,  Nova  Scotia  and  St.  Jchn's  may  raife 
oxen  fufficient  for  our  Weil  India  illands,  having  fine  paflures. 
Hh  anjkver.  "  In  the  northern  colonies,  it  cannot  anfvver  td 
**  raife  many  llieep,  the  land  is  fo  long  covered  with  fnow  ;  the 
*•  expence  of  fodder  is  too  great  :"  The  feverity  of  winter  niuft 
have  limilar  effeds  refpetting  cattle  §, 

*  See  lb.  63  5c  182;  87-S8,  &:  253,  2545  iio,  162,  and  the  references  in 
favour  of  a  monopoly  of  confumprion  and  iiavjgauuii  in  ihc  prtLcding  ait;cle.— 
Compared  -iVitb  ^.  j-]<)-i'io,  and  248. 

+  S(e  ib.  ut  fupra  in  art.  I  &  2, 

*  See  ib.  p.  145-146,  166,  &  pafTim. — C.twparcd  -.■Aih  p.  100,  174  rote, 
and  175-180;  67;  7S-79  ;  liic,  144-145,  &:X30;  129.  i-\,  &  paff;rn  ;  145 
tc   128,  and  20  &  71. 

k  Set  ib.  p.  130. — Compart  'n'nb  p-  9  Sc  123. 

IX.  L«rd 
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IX.  Lnni  SheficU.  Berniiula  has  been,  in  a  great  meafure, 
in  the  habit  of  carrying  the  rice  and  Indian  corn  of  the  fouthern 
colonies  to  our  iugar  iflands,  and  mayferve  to  carry  other  articles 
largely  in  future.  They  furnithed  great  part  of  the  frefli  pro- 
vilions  fent  there.  His  jlHjkver,  I'he  Bernnidians  had  not  much 
more  than  one  fiftieth  part  of  the  quantity  of  fliipping  the  United 
States  poflefled  before  the  war.  They  did  not  carry  more  than 
one  thirtieth  part  of  the  Indian  corn  that  weait  to  the  iflands ;  and 
if  they  fent  poultry  and  onions,  it  does  not  appear  that  they  lent 
any  live  oxen,  Ihcep  or  hogs,  which  came  chiefly  from  Connefti- 
cut  and  Rhode  Ifland  *. 

X.  Lord  She f> el. L  Weil  India  merchants,  by  making  circuitous 
voyages,  may  carry  Britifti  goods  (on  freight)  to  America,  and 
then  load  with  American  fupplies  for  the  Welt  Indies.  His  An/kver. 
A  few  tohacco  fliips  will  carry  to  America  as  much  of  Qur  manu* 
faclures  as  all  America  can  confumef. 

XI.  Lord  S' rffi-eU.  The  admiffion  of  the  Americans  to  carry 
fugars,  &c.  from  our  iflands,  would  undermine  the  "  whole"  of 
our  naviga'ion  acft.  Hii  Anjwer.  This  is  very  doubtful :  foreign 
ports  may  be  fupplied  with  Weil  India  produ6ls  cheaper  elfe- 
where;   foreigners  raife  them  twenty-five  per  cent,  cheaper  J. 

XII.  Loi-d  ShfJ^eU.  Tobacco  is  the  principal  article  of  Ame- 
rican commerce;  aqq  Great  Britain  alone  underftands  the  forting 
of  it,  8ic.  His  Avfvjer.  *'  It  is  the  worll:  policy  to  throw  the 
*'    Americans  into  new  traclcs  §.!' 

Xni.  Lord  SI:r£icLI,  Libereility  and  reciprocity  are  out  of  the 
queftlon  :  our  objecl  is  to  raife  failors  and  (hipping.  His  Aafvcer, 
"  The  carriage  of  what  we  ufed  to  fend  to  Anerica,  was  much 
*'  lefs  than  of  thofe  articles  which  were  brought  from  thence:  a 
'*  few  tobacco  fliips  will  carryback  as  much  of  our  manufactures 
"  as  all  the  American  ftates  will  confume.  Ji''e  viujl.  therefore  rc- 
*'  tain  the  carry iiig  tra.ie  ivherevcr  v.-e  p^Jfibly  can  [j." 

*  See  ib.  p,  131,  209,  x^6,  and  r^j.—Comfarid  ivlth  table  No.  7  in  tlie  Ap- 
pendix; p.  132  and  130. N.  B.    To  preveiic  milconceptioiis,  the  reader  is  to 

uuderlland  ili:u  Beimud.-is  is  about'  21  miles  long  and  %  broad,  and  cannot  receive 
into  Its  ports  a  large  trigate,  on  account  of  the  rocks  tliat  completely  furrouiid  it. 

-|-   Sec  lb.  p.  164-165. — Citnpared  iijhh  p.  1S7. 

*  See  ib.  p.3,  et  palfi.Ti — 'JomfareJ  ii;',:':>  p.  153-154,  107-I15,  and  iCi. 
§    See  ib-  p.  SS-93,  and  S9. — Cumkared  iv'ith  p.  91. 

Jl  Sec  ib.  jv.  249,  and  izc. — ['omjivid  'i^'ab  p.  i;;,  93,  ?nd  iSC. 

■     '  XIV. 
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XIV.  Lord  Sheffichh  America  will  never  refift  our  proclamations 
for  any  length  of  time  :  her  interell  will  lead  her  to  buy  and  fell 
as  ufual.  His  Anfiver,  Yet,  "  in  other  refpeds,  (America)  will 
*'  affume  a  tone  of  importance  ;  flie  will  partake  of  the  nature 
'■'  of  new  men  ;  flie  has  indulged,  and  will  indulge  herfeJf  in 
*'  puerile  infolence  :  in  that,  perhaps,  fhe  will  not  fhev/  herfelf 
?'  much  unlike  her  parent-^but  fhe  hasfenfe  and  information  *.'* 

XV.  Lord  Sheffield.  It  is  the  wif^  policy  of  France  and  Hol- 
land, not  to  fuffer  foreign  [American]  veiTels  to  trade  with  their 
illands.  HisAnfacer.  The  Americans  exported  their  produce,  be- 
fore their  revolt,  to  foreign  iilands,  as  well  as  Britifh.  They  ob- 
tained great  quantities  of  produce  in  return,  from  the  French 
iflands,  and  alfo  from  Surinam  f . 

XVI.  Lord  Sl-effidd.  America  has  little  to  fend  to  the  Baltic  ; 
and  a  cargo  for  America  could  not  ealily  be  made  up  there.  His 
Anfvccr.  The  great  confumption  of  American  rice  in  Europe,  is 
in  its  northern  parts  ;  and,  now  the  war  is  over,  America  may 
fend  tobacco,  as  before,  to  the  fame  parts.  Lately,  the  export  of 
the  fail-cloth  of  Rullia,  for  America,  from  this  kingdom,  has  al- 
moft  entirely  ceafed  ;  and  the  United  States,  even  when  under 
Britifli  government,  ufed  to  frauggle  Ruffian  and  German  linens. 
♦  '  Labour  is  fo  cheap  in  Ruffi.i,  rhat  hemp  may  be  fent  thence  to 
*'  America  cheaper  than  ir  can  be  riifcd  anu  drcHcu  there  j  and 
*'  corda:;e  alfo  J." 

XVH.  Lord  Shrffcld.  As  RuiTian  bar  iron  and  naval  ftorespay 
a  dutv,  an  exception  in  favour  of  America  mull  excite  the  indig- 
nation of  Ruifia,  who  is  herfelf,  by  irsot\\  to  be  held  am.ong  the 
moft  favoured  nation.  His  Jnjhver.  We  fuffer  Ruffian  iron  to 
be  clogged  with  a  mofc  improper  duty  for  the  fake  of  a  revenue, 
by  which  we  may  lofe  the  export  trade  of  iron  manufadfures. 
Her  naval  (lores  alfo  might  be  free.  The  treaty  nvith  Rujjla  expires 
in  J  786  §. 

■*  See  ib.  p.  145,  184-185,  vith  note,  191,  193,  "cc,  and  209-211 — C'-.m- 
fi-nd  tvub  p.  i'ii\. 

f  See  ib.  p.  140-142,  and  ic8. — Compared  'u.uo  p.  129,  t;?o,  132,  note  151, 
ttblts  yi"  4,  5,  6,  and  7  in  the  appendix  (under  tbe  head  of  iniiiorts,  exports,  and 
clearances  made  in  the  year  1770,  between  our  then  colonies  in  North  America, 
arid  the  BriiifTi  a\td  foreipi  Weft  Indies,)  p.  107-11;,  et  patTim. 

:J  See  ib.  p.  ^>i. — Command  nvitb  p.  9;^  ;  93  ;  .37>  36,  44,  and  zjfi  ;  and  49. 

'}  S.cc  ib,  p.  3,.^v:ch  its  aote,— Co*«*£:rf<i  ■:ijV/>  p   15-15;   205  and  20. 

But 
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But  it  is  time  to  ceafe  this  imaginary  dialogue  between  our 
noble  author  and  himfelf,  though  it  might  be  confiderably  ex- 
tended by  meaas  of  other  valuable  criticifms,  which  his  lordftiip 
feems  to  have  furniflied  againft  his  own  favourite  doftrines. 

Should  the  mode  of  controverfy  I  have  adopted  feem  novel,  or 
(hould  the  palTages  referred  to  be  thought  applied  to  prove  what 
they  were  never  meant  to  prove,  I  may  agree  to  the  remark,  with- 
out fuffering  from  the  conclufion.  It  will  certainly  be  unfair 
to  prefume  that  I  have  miftaken  lord  Sheffield's  ideas  in  one  place, 
merely  from  finding  them  different  from  what  may  be  produced 
from  him  in  another-,  it  being  the  very  point  under  enquiry,  whe- 
ther his  lordfliip's  pamphlet  may  not  be  fufpeded  of  containing 
materials  and  doHrlacs  contradiJlory  in  the  moji  ejjential  points. 


LETTER  from  a  Gentleman  /«  C  A  N  A  D  A  /^  hU  Friend  in. 
LONDON. 

Qii,ebec,  14th  AugulT,  1-87. 

My  dear  Friend, 

YOU  cannot  blame  my  long  filence  more  than  I  have  done 
your's,  nor  half  fo  much  as  I  have,  regretted  both. — The 
deranged  condition  of  this  Province  is  not  to  be  defcribed  :  it 
muft  be  vifited  to  be  known;  and  fo  great  a  lliare  of  the  labour 
of  reducing  it  to  a  little  order  has  fallen  to  my  lot,  and  ftill  io 
much  remains  to  be  done,  that  to  this  minute  I  have  not  had  time 
for  the  fmalleft  attention  to  my  own  private  concerns  ;  which  are 
all  in  woife  confufion  at  New  York  than  when  I  made  the  vifit 
to  England,  at  the  great  evacuation  by  the  BritiQi  troops  in  1783. 
You  have,  therefore,  my  apology,  and  the  main  caufe  of  the  dif- 
appointment  of  thofe  hopes  I  had  indulged,  of  being  ufeful  to 
vour  fon,  and,  througli  you,  to  thofe  interefb  of  fcience  and  hu- 
manity which  ue  both  have  at  heart. 

If  my  Lord  Dorcheller  could  have  contented  himfelf  to  tread 
in  the  fteps  of  his  predecefTors,  I  might  have  confumed  my  time 
in  fighing  over  that  fcandalous  courfe,  which,  blind  to  every  thing 
but  a  mean  fpirit  of  peculation,  left  every  concern  beneficial  to 
the  colony  or  the  nation,  not  only  neglefted,  but  concealed,  to 
promote  the  intcreds  of  a  few  individuals. 

To  fay  all  in  a  few  words  (for  it  would  require  a  volume,  even 
to  give  you  only  general  information}   nothing  has  been  done  to 

difpel 
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difpel  that  ignorance  which  it  fuited  the  old  defpotifm  of 
France  and  of  Rome  to  fupport,  amongfl:  about  120, coo  in- 
habitants, fettled  on  the  banks  of  a  fine  river,  and  fo  clofe  as  to  be 
one  town  from  Ran^.arafka  to  Montreal,  a  length  of  about  three 
hundred  Engljfh  miles.  In  paiTmg  this  enormous  villnge,  by  land 
or  by  water,  you  are  never  out  of  fight  of  two  or  three  well-built, 
ileepled.  ftone  churches,  frequented  by  popilh  worfliippers,  weU 
clad,  well  fed,  and  at  cafe,  civil  and  obedient  ;  but,  except  the 
priefts  and  a  few  women,  not  five  perfons  in  a  pariih  able  to  write 
or  read.  Here,  then,  is  a  harvetl  for  your  fickle ;  and  you  will, 
perhaps,  afk  how  many  proteftants  labour  in  the  field  ?  I  anfwer, 
two  at  Quebec;  one  at  Three  Rivers,  ninety  miles  off;  one  at  Mon- 
treal, ninety  miles  higher;  one  at  Sorel,  forty  miles  fouth  frona 
^iontreal,  and  another  at  Catatoequi,  two  hundred  miles  fouth- 
weflerly  on  the  route  to  lake  Ontario.  To  thefe  llx  epifcopal 
clergymen,  and  two  fchoolmafters  (one  in  Montreal,  and  the  other 
in  Quebec)  your  Treafury  pays  annually  one  thoufand  four  hun- 
dred pounds  flerling;  and,  what  is  mofl  of  all  to  be  wondered  at, 
neither  of  thefc  ever  preaches  in  tiie  French  language,  though 
two  of  them  are  fons  of  the  church  of  Switirertand,  ordained  in 
England,  and  pronounce  our  diale*fl:  with  great  difficulty. 

You'll  rightly  conclude,  then,  that  Proteftantifm  has  made  no 
profelytes.  I  wifh  1  could  fay,  ilie  had  been  able  to  prevent  her 
native  fons  from  apoftatizing  to  the  fuperflition  of  the  country,— 
She  has  not  yet  a  place  of  her  own  to  worfliip  in.  We  pay  (your 
treafury  I  mean  pays)  to  the  biihop  for  his  palace  and  chapel,  and 
to  the  fuperior  of  the  black  friars,  and  the  fcminary  of  St.  Sul- 
pice,  for  the  ufe  of  their  churches,  an  annual  i-^ent  of  three  hun- 
dred and  feventy-ttt'o  pounds,  ten  fliilfings,  flerling;  and,  to  the 
great  grief  of  our  iriiffionary,  we  ailemble  at  the  beat  of  the 
drum  ;  for  fuch  is  the  gencrofity  of  our  nation,  and  the  humility 
of  our  zeal,  that  we  do  not  even  afk  the  five  confecrated  bells  of  the 
cathedral,  to  (lir  a  tongue  in  favour  of  the  religion  of  their  new 
fovereign. 

Your  aiflive  fpirit  wants  noth'ng  more  to  pronounce  upon  the 
ecclefiaftical  llate  of  Canada. — AVhat  is  to  be  done  r  is  tfiequeflion. 

Lord  Dorchetier  has  not  forgot  your  hint,  A  committee  of  the 
council,  in  u-hich  1  piefide,  is  charged  to  report  to  him,  upon 
the  low  coadi;loa  of  fcicucc  and  ediic;uion,  the  means  to  promote 

both. 
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ftt'h,  and  an  eftimate  of  the  expenditure.  You  will  think  me  very 
criminal  in  confelfing,  that  I  have  never  yet  convoked  the  com- 
mittee. My  dear  friend,  the  world  for  your  flrength  !  and  yet 
that  would  have  availed  nothing,  occupied.as  I  have  been,  either 
JR  council,  or  preparing  for  it,  from  five  in  the  morning  till  late 
at  night,  ever  fince  my  arrival  in  Odtober  laft,  to  cleanfe  an 
Augean  liable. — There  is  no  end  of  the  preparatory  work  of  pre- 
ferving  the  very  exiitence  of  the  colony,  and  the  difpofition  of  the 
foundation  fton%;s,  on  which  the  intended  fuperftru<Sture  is  to  be 
raifed. 

Much  is  to  be  don-e  by  your  parTiament. — If  others  had  done 
their  duty,  your  miniilers  would  not  want  that  information  we 
are  now  preparing  to  be  laid  before  them.,  for  the  right  improve-, 
ment  of  thefe  expanded  difperlions  of  the  empire. — Hundreds  of 
thoufands  have  been  fpent  here,  without  any  reference  to  that 
fyUem  common  fenfe  might  have  dilated;  and  which,  if  we  are 
not  wanting  to  ourfelves,  cannot  fail  to  give  happinefs  to  mil- 
lions here,  who,  in  attending  to  their  own  interefts,  muft  fub- 
fcribe  yours;  and  make  you,  what  Heaven  intended  you  fliould  be, 
a  fountain  of  light,  and  the  difpenfers  of  fciencc,  commerce,  arts, 
and  liberty  to  the  reraoteft  corner  of  the  earth. 

Vv'hen  the  committee  I  have  mentioned,  meejt,  I  mean  to  fop- 
ward  the  defign  of  beginning  with  an  univerfity  ;  that  the  country 
may  from  that  refervoir  be  watered  through  all  its  village?.  The 
Catholics  muft  be  brought  into  the  fcheme,  and  the  plan  for  that 
purpofe  embrace  only  the  fcicnces.  Thefe  are  friends  to  our  re- 
ligion ; — but  Ihe  will  want  immediate  help  ;  and  the  means  to  ob- 
tain it  muft  come  from  your  country.  The  Epifcopal  ProteHants 
of  thi^,  look  to  the  Society  for  propagating  the  Gofpel,  for  aid  ; 
and  the  minor  feds,  to  the  truftees  of  that  fund  formerly  under 
the  care  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Boyle.  Neither  of  thefe  bodies  can  now 
contribute  their  colledions  and  revenue,  to  miffionaries  in  the 
Thirteen  States,  nor,  if  the  law  would  permit,  are  inclined  to 
fuch  a  diftribution  ;  nor  is  it  wanted. — The  latter  fund  is  twelve 
thoufand  pounds,  ftcrling,  a  year  ;  and  the  Society  for  propagat- 
ing the  Gofpel  ufed  to  colled  near  four  times  as  much.  A  third 
part  of  the  money  devoted  to  free  fchools  here,  and  another 
third  to  fupport  itinerant  cvangeliils,  would  work  miracles,  and 
jbe    as  politically  wife,  as  truly  chriilian. — The  greater  number 

K  r  mull 
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muftiinderftandthe  French  language  ;— but  there  are  alfo  twenty 
thouiand  EngUlh,  Scotch,  and  Irifli,  who  have  the  loudeft  call- 
ijpo.n  your  charity.  Thefe  are  fettled  chiefly  above  Montreal,  and 
are  the  lambs  that  were  Icatter&d  in  the  hte  Oruggles  to  prevent 
the  rent  of  the  empire  ;  and,  having  loil  all  for  their  loyalty, 
Gould  only  carry  their  Bibles  along  with  them,  and  muil:  cail 
themfelvcs  upon  your  piety  to  find  the  fupport  of  the  common 
means  of  grace,  and  prevent  their  children  from  Aiding  into 
heathenilh  darknefs  arid  barbarifm.  If  church  and  diifenter,  upon 
principles  of  genuine  ChriiVlanity,  and  with  a  noble  indiiterence 
to  feaarian  peculiarities,  could  be  brought  to  attend  to  this  con- 
cern of  humanity,  piety  and  patfiotifjTi,  it  would  refleft  infinite 
honour  upon  the  chief  agents;  i^nd  I  know  no  one  fitter  than 
yourfelf  to  b^gin  a  dcfigu,  that;,  as  it  advances,  will  open  q. 
bo;ind!efs  field  of  utility  to  your  country,  indc^peudent  of  all  the 
confidcratiqnsot  virtue  and  religion.  Thinl;  of  this,  an4  aft  con- 
jointly with  government  and  the  bifliops. 

You  will  hear  from  me  again  by  the  autumn  fliips,  efpccially 
if  adminiCtr^tionauthorizes  a  mode  recommended  for  the  increale 
"of  the  population  of  the  boundlefs  wafte  lands  of  the  crown  ;  for, 
by  thefe  a  door  will  be  opened  to  give  relief  to  thoufands  in 
England  under  every  temptatioii  of  poverty  and  diflrefs  ;  and 
every  one  of  whom  fettled  here,  will  fupport  two  thirds,  by  enr 
creafing  the  export  of  raw  materials,  and  the  augmentation  of 
the  demand  of  your  ftaple  manufaauies :  it  being  impoffible  for 
the  inhabitants  of  thefe  healthy,  but  cold  regions,  to  raife  fli^ep 
enough  to  clothe  themfelves,  and  yet  very  eafy  to  find  a  furplus 
of  the  neceffaries  of  life,  to  pay  for  them,  and  expand  your  com- 
p^erce.— In  the  negleft  of  fliip-building,  there  will  be,  even  this 
year,  an  unexporicd  furplus  of  wheat,  to  between  i  and  200,000 
bufhels,  and  of  flVip-timber  a  quantity  immenfe. 

Of  the  many  clalfes  your  humanity  wifl-^es  toferve,  I  can  fcarccly* 
think  of  an  individual  in  any  trade  more  likely  to  profpcr  than 
a  couple  of  Long  Acre  coach-makers.  The  roads  in  this  country 
are  good  and  much  paffed  ;  the  vehicles  the  woril  Imaginable, 
viz.  A  fort  of  cakfh  or  chaiTe  in  furnmer,  a  cabiiole  in  winter  j 
both  heavy  and  bunghngly  put  together  ;  I  fuppofe  very  little  im- 
proved beyond  the  patterns  brought  out  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
Quatre.— But   whoever  comes  \^ith  his   ilull,  n;\iit   bring,  thg 

leather, 
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leather,  and  rjl  the  materia-Is,  arid  the  imder  \t'orkmed  he  will 
want  to  afiill  hun.-r— What  think. you  of  a  co\'ered  cabriole  all  oi 
wood  ?  your  artifc  would  cover  it  with  leather  upon  iron  rods,  and 
I  dare  lay  find  a  great  demand  and  profit. 

I  am  mortified  that  nothing  prefents  for  *  *  *  *  worthy  his 
acceptance:  the  more  fo  as  the  civil  lift  colls  in  falary  above 
20, cool,  a  year,  with  feveral  thoulands  more  contigencies.  I 
could  if  he  was  bred  to  the  law,  give  him  a  clue  cleferving  his  at- 
tention i  but  tliofe  places  for  which  goodfenfe  is  competent  with- 
out art,  are  ^1  full,  and  I  fuppofe  it  would  not  fuit  him  to  lay  by 
on  his  own  means  for  cafualties.  He  has  my  will  to  /erve  him  ;  I 
gm  forry  he  has  not  fomething  better. — A  tnercbant  too,  does  well 
amongft  us  j  too  well,  for  there  are  not  enough  to  create  that  com- 
petition that  is  m.oft  friendly  to  the  public. — Xo  m.ore  is  imported 
than  will  be  confumed,  and  the  confnmer  is  of  courfe  at  the  mercy 
of  a  monopolift. — All  the  cajh  you  fend  flows  back  again  to  you  ; 
and  more,  what  is  collefted  by  our  neighbours  from  the  French, 
Dutch,  and  Spanifli  Weft  Indies,  it  comes  here  chiefly  for  Fur^^ 
though  they  get  none  bur  by  ftealch. 

All  the  world  is  indebted  to  us  for  the  article.  I  did  not  know 
this  till  lately  J  our  export  is  of  200,000!.  flerling.  It  furniflies 
ornament  to  a  Chinefe  lady  :  could  you  have  imagined  it?  What 
China  buys  of  the  Tartars,  they  get  from  Feterfburgh,  fiie  from 
London,  and  London  from  us.  Our  country  alone  gives  the  iv.^- 
ply. — It  is  an  article  that  muft  be  found  far  from  the  equator. 
The  fouthern  hemifphere  you  know  is  water,  and  the  northern  of 
the  ancient  continent  over  peopled. — Our  traders  go  for  furrs 
fifteen  hundred  leagues  north  weft  from  this  city  ia  the  meandering 
of  the  waters,  and  have  reached  nearly  to  that  part  of  the  wefterri 
courfe  of  this  continent  firft  difcovered  by  captain  Cook.  Figure 
to  your  imagination  what  millions  may  be  fupported  on  the  margin 
of  thefe  lakes  and  rivers,  v/hich  at  the  fame  time  abound  with  in- 
finite quantities  and  varieties  of  fifli.  When  thefe  traders  have  re- 
turned to  Detroit,  they  think  themfelves  at  home,  and  yet  have 
300  leagues  to  get  here. — We  have  exported  in  4  years  paft  of  va- 
rious kinds  of  Ikins,  2,70^,697. — What  a  confumer  is  man  !  How 
great  the  guilt,  if  Fleaven  had  not  juftificd  hii  dominion  over  the 
brute  creaiiouj 
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And  yef  what  is  this  to  his  fpoil  upon  the  waters  ?  There  k 
pot  a  flream  to  be  found  in  our  woods,  that  is  not  a  channel  of 
overflowing  bounty,  inviting  to  the  cultivation  of  its  banks.  Our 
market  is  full,  and  yet  not  irtdebted  even  to  art  for  its  plenty.— 
Neither  this  town  nor  its  environs  can  ftew  a  fingle  fifhing  feine. 
A  bufh  fence  flops  the  courfe  of  the  fifli,  and  diverts  them  through 
fmall  apertures  into  bafons  or  bags  from  which  they  do  not  retire 
on  the  recefs  of  the  tide  with  fufficient  velocity  ;  and  the  paflage 
thus  choaked  by  the  fluggifli,  hundreds  of  thoufands  perifli  in  the 
mud  J  for  nature  does  not  call  America  to  that  induAry,  which  (he 
impofes  as  a  tax  upon  better  peopled  regions,  on  your  fide  of  the 
great  lake.  I  queftion  whether  we  export  a  barrel  of  herrings  ; 
and  am  perfuaded  many  companies  might  be  formed  with  fmall 
ftocks,  to  raife  large  eftates  out  of  any  part  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
below  this  town. — The  bays  abound  with  lobflers,  oyllers,  and 
crabs,  Sec.  &c.  of  which  we  make  no  ufe,  there  being  no  fuch  thing, 
as  a  well-'boat  in  the  whole  province. — -You  have  done  well  iil 
iranfporting  your  criminals  to  Botany  Bay.  You  will  do  better,  to 
prevent  crimes,  by  emptying  your  ftreets  of  your  beggars  into  ouf 
fpacious  bofom ;  and  I  do  not  think  itpolTible  to  layout  )our  mo- 
ney more  profitably,  the  returns  of  their  induftry  confidered  ;  to 
fay  nothing  of  that  fatisfatftion  whicli  the  arreil:  of  the  progrefs  of 
vice  mufl  give,  and  the  reward  of  heaven  upon  the  national  cha- 
rity to  the  bodies  and  fouls  of  your  own  people* 

1  add  nothing  on  the  ftate  of  our  neighbours,  but  that  their  con- 
dition gives  us  both  lecuriry  and  contentment. — If  their  miferies 
are  any  proof  of  the  fin  of  the  revolt,  it  was  a  guilty  one  indeedl 

*•**  Jcaloufy  and  contention  will  admit  of  no  ferious  contempla- 
fion;  and  that  day  is  fafl  hafiening,  of  which  I  gave  you  a  profpect. 
Happy  we,  that  if  we  build  ilowly,  it  is  yet  a  brick  in  the  fupcr- 
ftrufturc  ;  a  part  of  afyrtem  !  while  they  h^ve  their's  to  concert; 
and  when  formed,  will  find  more  hands  difpofed  to  pull  down, 
than  to  raiie. 

You'll  apologize  for  me  to  Mr.  Ottridge  :  tell  him  T  have  not 
read  two  8vos  fmcel  landed. — I  fliall  not  forget  hiiu  when  the  fvg 
of  Canada  is  to  be  difperlcd.  —  lie  vvil!  find  his  account  in  difper- 
iinghls  annual  catalogues  among  all  the  chief  towns  in  America. 
Two  or  'hiijc  maybe  fjnt  here  every  foiingj  wiih  a  manufcript  lift 
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of  new  publicafions,  which  he  knows  how  to  form  from  the  daily 
advertifements. 

Alk  our  friends  what  curiofities  they  would  wifli  to  have  from 
this  new  world  ?  that  will  give  me  I  hope  a  long  letter.  I  ia~ 
clofe  Canada  diamonds  for  their  Lapidary  to  try, — We  have 
bufliels  of  them. 


OB 
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■ Veteremqiie  exire  cruorem 

PafTa,  Ti'plet  fuccis 

Adjeftocue  cavx  fupplentur  fangulne  vcnx. 


AMONG  all  the  difcoveries  made  by  the  inventive  genius  of 
man,  there  is  none  bolder,  or  from  which  greater  ad- 
vantages were  expected,  than  the  transfuf.on  nfhlood.  The  fim- 
plicity  of  the  indention  was  as  admirable  as  its  fuppofed  import- 
ance, for  it  confiiled  merely  in  letting  out  fome  of  the  blood  of 
a  difeafed  perfon,  and  replacing  it  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
the  blood  of  fome  animal  or  fome  human  fiibjeft  who  was 
in  good  health  and  had  blood  to  fpare.  But  though  it  is  now 
1 20  years  iince  that  difcovery  was  made,  none  of  the  expedrar 
tions  which  it  excited,  have  been  as  yet  fulfilled  *.  The  perfons 
who  underwent  the  operation  were  not  the  worfe,  but  at  the 
fame  time  they  were  unfortunately  not  the  better  for  it ;  and  the 
refult  of  all  the  experiments  which  have  been  hitherto  made, 
feems  to  he,  that  no  medicinal  benefits  can  be  derived  from 
this  bold  invention.  There  are,  however,  other  and  far  more 
important  benefits,  of  which  it  may  be  made  produtlive.  It  may 
be  ufed  as  an  inftrument  to  increafe  men's  intellecftaal  happi- 
nefs,  and  to  improve  and  perfedl  their  moral  charatSters. 

Whether  it  ever  occurred  to  the  great  men,  who  in  the  laft 
century  were  fuch  warm  advocates  for  the  transfufion  of  bJocd, 
that  thefe  moral  advantages  might  be  derived  from  it,  1  Uo  not 

*  The  curious  reader  n-iny  find  a  very  c'rcumfiansial  accouiu  of  thcfc  exper»- 
ir.ents  in  the  Philofuphical  Tranfnfllo.'.s  fgv  ihe  year  1667,  aud  iii  the  Encychfiide 
Ulidci  Uic  3iticl£  1iir,if^Ji(.n. 

know. 
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knoiv.  If  it  did,  they  were  probably  deterred  from  publifliing  it, 
becaufe  in  that  religious  and  narrow-minded  age,  an  opinion 
•which  favored  of  MaterLilifm  and  Atheifm,  was  likely  to  noeet 
with  but  few  partizans,  and  to  refleft  but  little  honour  on  itp 
propagators;  but  nothing  of  that  kind  is  to  be  dreaded  io  time? 
l"o  enlightened  and  {o  philofophical  as  the  prel'ent,  when  Ma- 
terialifm  and  Atheifm  far  from  being  fubjefts  of  reproach,  are 
alone  fufficient  to  give  a  title  to  literary  fame. 

Not  however  to  arrogate  to  myielf  too  much  merit,  I  muft 
confefs  that  I  owe  the  idea  of  converting  the  transfufion  of 
blood  into  an  inilrument  of  reformation,  to  the  new  light  in 
which  the  human  fpecies  is  placed,  and  to  the  new  fydem  by 
which  the  operations  of  the  human  niind  are  accounted  for,  in 
a  correfpondence  recently  publiflied  between  two  of  ihfe  moft 
celebrated  Materialifts  of  the  prefent  century  j  the  late  king  of 
Pruffia  Frederick  the  Second,  or  inore  properly  Frrderick  the 
Great,  and  Monfiiur  D'Jlcmhcrt,  the  r:reat  French  mathematician, 
the  chief  of  the  F.ticycIcpciHJles,  and  the  perpetual  Secretary  of 
the  French  Academy. 

In  a  letter  of  confolation  whirh  the  kinr  writes  to  the  philo- 
fopher  upon  the  death  of  a  friend,  and.  which  confolation  con- 
fifts  in  telling  him  that  he  can  expe^l  comifort  from  nothing  but 
employment  or  length  of  time,  is  this  remarivabie  paiFage : 
•'  Man  is  like  a  river  whicli  always  preferves  the  fame  name, 
*'  but  whofe  waters  are  for  ever  changing.  V/hen  Ibnie  of 
*'  the  fmall  particles  cf  which  we  are  compofed  are  replaced  by 
*'  others,  the  remembrance  of  the  objerts  which  have  given  us 
•'  pain  or  pleafure  are  weakened,  becaufe  in  fart  we  are  no  longer 
"  the  fame  perfons,  but  time  is  perpetually  changing  us.*'* 
To  which  the/>/j/V<7/£)//j<'r  anfwers,  "  Yom  majeily's  compnrifon 
**  of  our  mifcrable  exiilence  to  a  river  whic':  is  for  ever  changing, 
*'  -and  whofe  name  alone  remains  unaltered,  is  as  ingenious  as 

*  "  Nouif'jmwes  cotnmc  les  rrvihcs,  qui  covle-'t-e'U Icur  i:m  ;«,?ij  lioii  J.s  csux 
«'  chiitigcnt  toujcurs.  ^luand  unefart'e  dts  mc^e,iil<s  qjd  a:us  on:  com  fifes  cji  rcr.' 
"  placet  pur  d'autrCs,  le  Jou-vcnr  da  olj<ets  qui  nous  nnt  J'ait  dii  fla'f.r  ou  dt  !a  d-^u- 
"  Lur  s'iifr.iilit,  paict.:uc  riiUSmoit  '  hsus  nc  f  n;mef  p'us  le:  rnemcs,  et  que  !e  tcfit 
"  -na"!  remw-tUc  fans  cfJJl.''  Qeu'v.  T'Jih.  a>  lad.  II.  .'i'v.  i  !,  /.  j^o,  r.7d  leer 
a  imaix  pafTafc,  p-  3cS. 

it 
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**  it  isphilofophical,  and  accounts  with  equal  wit  and  good  fenre 
*'  for  our  deriving  confolativon  from  time,  -j-" 

When  I  rend  thefe  truly  philofophical  letters,  1  was  immediate- 
ly (Iruck  with  the  id.-a  of  the  iinportant  ufe  to  which,  in  fuch 
cafes  of  dirtrefs,  the  transfafion  of  blood  might  be  applied  ;  fuice 
it  would  enable  us  inilead  of  waiting  for  the  flow  operation  of 
time,  to  chringe  in  a  lingie  day  many  of  the  particles  of  which 
we  are  compofed  ;  and  by  letting  out  of  the  veins  of  a  difconfo- 
late  parent  fome  of  that  blood  which  remembered  its  kindred  fon, 
fo  difpel  hisforrow  and  renovate  his  conftitution  with  blood,  or 
(to  fpeak  more  phi]ofophic:il}y)  with  particles  to  which  that 
fon  was  a  total  ftranger. 

This  happy  idea  has  led  me  to  reflei5t  on  many  other  and 
f^ill  more  important  purpofes,  to  which  this  invention  might  be 
applied.  The  mod  vicious  characters  might  by  a  Ikilful  mixture, 
be  rendered  the  moH:  virtuous.  The  fire  of  youth  might  be 
tempered  with  fome  of  the  calmnefs  of  age,  and  the  languor  of 
age  be  ftimulaied  with  fome  of  the  impetuolity  of  youth.  Ava- 
rice and  prodigality  might  be  blended  into  the  happieft  medium. 
The  plodding  lawyer  might  be  enlivened  with  a  few  drops  of  the 
volatile  blood  of  the  poet  ;  and  the  infpired  poet  be  faved  frora 
that  madnefs  in  which  his  poetic  raptures  are  likely  to  end,  bv 
l'on)e  portion  of  the  half-flagnant  blood  of  the  lawyer  ;  and  thus 
the  moft  beneficial  exchanges  be  efteded  between  men  of  the  moil 
contrary  difpofitions.  What  an  improven:ent  for  inftance  would  it 
not  have  been  to  both  their  charaders,  if  the  monarch  I  have 
mentioned  had  received  from  the  philofopher  fome  drops  of  bis 
deteflation  of  war,  and  had  in  return  communicated  to  the 
philofopher  a  few  ounces  of  his  fpirit  of  indulgence  and  tolera- 
tion ? 

To  fome  particular  defcriptions  of  men  the  value  of  this  difco- 
yeiy  muft  be  ineftimabie  ;  to  thofe  nabobs,  for  example,  who  petura 
from  India  loaden  with  wealth  and  haunted  with  guilt,  and  who 
ty  parting  with  fome  of  their  own  corrupted  blopd,  and  receiving 

•f-  "  L.2  comharaijon  que  V.  M.  fait  d?  noire  n:alhci:reux  indiindu  ai'ec  Its 
" 'rivi>!>cs  jui  ckim^nt  Jant.c:£'e  en  conjer-vant  hur  fum,  eft  j,:ijfi  h-.gs'niei  f,  qc 
''  philoj'ipiiquiy  csf  cxpliqiic  arec  cutant  dc  raijon  que  .'.'efpr'it  Jour^uol  Ic  tcmi  Jinlt 
"  p^r  rtu!  aifc/ff."    Il'U.  tint.  15.^.  23, 

the 
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the  blood  of  lambs  in  its  place,  might  be  enabled  to  forget  fome  of 
their  crimes,  to  fleep  fometimes  in  peace,  and  to  enjoy  their  trea- 
fpres  without  a  perpetual  remorfe  ofconfcicnce.  To  our  politici- 
ans, its  advantages  will  be  hardly  lefs  confiderable.  The  apoftate 
demagogut?s  who  abandon  the  caufc  of  the  people  in  which  they 
were  once  fo. clamorous,  for  places,  penlions,  and  titles,  may  get 
rid  in  a  fingle  day  of  all  their  whiggifli  principles,  and  prepare 
tliemfelves  for  the  quiet  reception  of  the  rankeft  toryifm.  Happy 
would  it  haye  been  for  many  of  the  great  ftatefraen  who  act  the 
lEofl  diftinguifhed  parts  in  England,  if  this  difcovery  had  been 
brought  to  perfcdion  before  their  memorable  coalition.  They 
might  then  in  the  courfe  of  a  very  few  days,  have  parted  with 
admoft  all  thofe  partlcies  which  remembered  their  violent  ani- 
Kioiities,  their  political  aijtipathies,  the  mutual  abufe  which  they 
had  thrown  on  one  another,  and  all  the  injuries  which  they  had 
reciprocally  done  and  .fuft'ered  ;  ?nd  by  a  copious  infufion  of  the 
Uood  of  turtle  dovfs^  they  might  have  imbibed  the  pureftloving- 
kindnefs  towards  each  other. 

.  In  Catholic  counrries  to  what  excelient  purpofes  might  one  not 
employ  the  blood  of  faints,  which  has  been  for  fo  many  ag&s  preferved 
In  vials  ufelefs  to  all  the  world  except  a  few  lazy  priells,  which  it 
fcrves  to  enrich  ?  The  blood  of  St.  Januarius  alone  w£)uld  fuffice 
to  inoculate  fome  refpeft  for  religion  (which  after  all  is  not  without 
iis  ufe)  upon  a  whole  academy  of  atheiUs ;  and  the  blood  of  St. 
Peter,  the  pure  effence  of  chrillian  humility,  might  ferve  by  a  ju- 
dicious diltriburion^  to  allay  the  elTervefcent  pride  and  ambition  of 
feifhops  throughout  all  chiiftendom.  But  there  would  be  no  end 
cf  enumerating  allthe  axlvantages  which  mankifi^  may  derive  from 
this  fingle  difcovery.  I  fhall  therefore  content  myfelf  with  having 
mentioned  thefe  few  intlances ;  and  fo  pure  is  the  philanthropy 
by  which  I  sm  actuated,  that  I  fhall  forego  the  faif  opportunity 
which  I  have  of  immortalizing  my  name,  ar^d  Ihall  feek  no  other 
reward  for  the  elfential  fervice  which  I  have  gendered  tQ  mankind, 
tlian  the  fatisfadion  of  obfcrving  in  filence  and  <Qbfcnril:y,  the  world 
grow  every  day  happier  and  better  by  means  of  my  difcoveries. 

iV  MpRAL  Projectos. 
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fi  Comparifon  of  the  ^ConduSl  of  the  Ancient  JEWS,  a-nd  of  the 
ANTIFEDERALISTS  in  the  United  States  of  America,  By 
Dr.  FRANKLIN., 

AZ^EALOUS  ads-ocate  f(5r  die  pfopofed  Federal  Conditurion 
in  3  certain  public  RfTemblr,  faid,  thr^t  *  the  repugnance  of 
'  a  great  part  of  mankind  to  good  government  was  fuch,  that  he 

*  believed,   that  if  an  angel  from  heaven  was  to   bring  down    a 

*  conftitution  formed  there  for  our  life,  it  would  neverthelefs  ineet 
'  with  violent  oppohtion'. — He  was  reproved  fur  the  fuppofed  ex- 
travagance of  the  fentiment;  and  he  did  not  juftify  it.— Probably*- 
it  might  not  have  immediately  occurred  to  him  that  the  experi- 
ment had  been  tried,  and  that  the  event  was  recorded  in  the 
moH:  faithful  of  all  hiftories,  the  Holy  Bible  j  othervvife  he  might, 
as  it  feems  to  me,  have  fupported  his  opinion  by  that  unexcep- 
tionable authority. 

The  Supreme  Being  had  been  pteafed  to  nourifh  np  a  ilngle  fa- 
mily, by  continued  atfls  of  his  attentive  providence,  'till  it  became 
a  great  people:  and  having  refcued  them  from  bondage  by  many 
miracles  performed  by  his  fervant  Mofes,  he  perfonally  delivered 
to  that  chofen  fervant,  in  prefcnce  of  the  whole  nation,  a  con- 
ftitution  and  code  of  laws  for  their  obfervancej  accompanied  and 
fandtioned  with  promifes  of  great  rewards,  and  threats  off^vere 
punifliments,  as  the  confequence  of  their  obedience  or  difobe- 
dience. 

This  conftitution,-  though  the  Deity  hrmfslf  was  to  be  at  its 
head  (and  it  is  therefore  called  by  political  writers  a  Theocracy) 
could  not  be  carried  into  execution  but  by  the  means  of  bis  mi- 
niftersj  Aaron  and  his  fons  were  therefore  commiilioned  to  be 
with  Mofes,   the  firfl  eflabliflied  miniltry  of  the  new  governmenr. 

One  would  have  thought,  that  the  appoimmbnt  of  men  who 
had  diftinguiflied  themfelves  in  procuring  the  liberty  of  their  na- 
tion, and  had  hazarded  their  lives  in  openly  oppofing  the  will  of 
a  powerful  monarch  who  would  have  retained  that  nation  in  ila- 
very,  might  have  been  an  appointment  acceptable  to  a  grateful  peo- 
ple J  and  that  a  conflitution  framed  for  them  by  the  Deity  himfdf, 
might,  on  that  account,  have  been  fecure  of  an  univerfal  welcome 
reception.  Yet  there  were  in  every  one  of  the  thirteen  tribes,  fonie! 

Vol.*  II.  Jj  s  difcon- 
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difcontented,  reliefs  fpirits  who  were  continually  exciting  them 
to  reject  the  propofed  new  government,  and  this  from  various 
motives. 

Many  ftill  retained  an  afFe6lion  for  Egypt,  the  land  of  the:r  na- 
tivity, and  thefe,  whenever  they  felt  any  inconvenience  or  hard- 
fliip,  though  the  natural  and  unavoidable  effect  of  their  change  of 
fituation,  exclaimed  againft  their  leaders  as  the  authors  of  their 
trouble  ;  and  were  not  only  for  returning  into  Egypt,  but  for  Zon- 
ing their  deliverers  *.  Thofe  inclined  to  idolatry  were  difpleafed 
that  their  golden  calf  was  deftroyed.  Many  of  the  chiefs  thought 
the  new  conflitution  might  be  injurious  to  their  particular  in- 
terefts,  that  the  profitable  places  would  be  engrojed  by  tie  families 
and  friends  of  Mofcs  and  Aaron,  and  others  equally  well-born  ex- 
cluded f—In  Jofephus,  and  the  Talmud,  we  learn  fome  particu- 
lars, not  fo  fully  narrated  in  the  fcripture.     We  are  there  told, 

*  that  Corah  was  ambitious  of  the  priefthood  ;   and   offended 

*  that  it  was  conferred  on   Aaron  ;   and  this,  as   he  faid,    by 

*  the  authority  of  Mofes   only,  ^without  the  cmfent  of  the  feople. 

*  He  accufed  Mofes  of  having,  by  various  artifices,  fraudulently 

*  obtained  the  government,  and  deprived  the  people  of  their 
«  liberties  ;  and  of  confpiring  with  Aaron  to  perpetuate  the  ty- 

*  ranny  in  their  family.     Thus  though  Corah's  real  motive  was 

*  the  fupplanting  of  Aaron,  he  perfuaded  the  people   that   he 

*  meant  only  the  public  good  ;  and  they,  moved  by  his  infinua- 
«  tioRs,  began  to  crj?  out,'—"  Let  ys  maintain  the  common 
*•  liberty  of  our  rrfpecli<ve  triles  ;  we  have  freed  ourlelves  from 
"  the  flavery  irapofed  upon  us  by  the  Egyptians,  and  Aiall  we 
•'  fufter  ourfelves  to  be  made  flaves  by  Mofes  ?  If  we  muft  have 
<'  a  mafter,  it  were  better  to  return  to  Pharaoh,  who  at  leafl 
«'  fed  us  with  bread  and  onions,  than  to  ferve  this  new  tyrant, 
•'  who  by  his  operations  has  brought  us  into  danger  of  fam.ine." 

*  Then  they  called  in  queftion  the  reality  of  lis  confetcn-e  with 
-    '  God ;  and  objciSted  to  the  privacy  of  the  meetings,  and  the  prc- 

■*  Numbers,  chap.  xiv. 
.   f  Numbers,  chap.  xvi.  ver.  3.      *    Anrf  ih«'y  gathered  thrmfelves   tosether 
«  a-ainft  Mofes  and  againft  Aaron,  and  f?iid  unto  thcnri,  ye  take  too  much  upon 

*  you,  feeing  all   the  coi.grcgacions  are  hwiy,  rvcry  one   ol  ihem,— wherdorc 

*  then  lift  yt  uf  v^iurlclvw  *l'ttve  :hc  con2rfv..tuou.' 

•  venting 
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*  venting  any  of  the  people  from  being  prefent  at  the  colloquies, 

*  or  even  approaching  the  place,  as  grounds  of  great  fufpicion. 

*  They  accufed  Mofes  alfo  of  peadaiion ;  as  embezzling  part  of 

*  the  golden  ipocns  and  the  fiiver  chargers,  that  the  princes  had 

*  offered  at  the  dedication  of  the  altar  *,  and  the  offerings  of  gold 

*  by  the  common  people  f,  as  well  as  mofl  of  the  poll  tax  j; 

*  and  Aaron  they  accufed  of  pocketing  much  of  the  gold  of 

*  which  he  pretended  to  have  made  ?  molten  calf.  Befides  pe- 
'  culation,  they  charged  Mofes  with  amlltlon ;  to  gratify  whiclj 
^  paflion,  he  had,  they  fnid,  deceived  the  people,  by  promifing 
'  to  bring  them  to  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey  ;  infleacj 
'  of  doing  which,  he  had  brought  them /ro^?;  fuch  a  land;   and 

*  that  be  thought  light  of  all  this  mifchlef,  provided  he  could 

*  make  hiiufelf  ?in  abfoluie  prince  ^.     That  to  fupport  the  new 

*  dignity  with  fplendorin  his  family,  the  partial  poll  tax  already 

*  levied  and  given  to  Aaron  1|  was  to  be  followed  by  a  general 

*  one  *  *,    vvhich  would  probably  be  augmented  from  time  to 

*  time,  if  he  were  fuftered  to  go  on  promulgating  new  laws,  on 

*  pretence  of  new  occafional  revelations  of  the  divine  will,  till 

*  their  v\  hole  fortunes  wpre  devoured  by  that  afiftocr^cy.' 
Mofes  denied  the  charge  of  peculation  ;  and  his  accufers  were 

deftitute  of  proofs  to  fupport  it ;  though  faHi^  if  real,  are  in 
their  nature  capable  of  proof.  *'  I  have  not,"  faid  he  (with 
holy  confidence  in  the  prefence  of  God,)  "  I  have  not  taken 
*'  from  this  people  the  value  of  ^n  afs,  nojr  done  them  any  other 
*'  iniury."  But  his  enemies  had  made  the  charge,  and  with  fome 
fucceis  among  the  popnlace,  for  no  kiujd  gf  accufation  is  fo  rea- 
dily made,  or  eafily  believed,  by  knaves,  as  the  accufation  of 
kna\eiy. 

*  Numbers,  chap.  vif. 

•f^  ExoJusj  chapter  xxxv.  ver.  22. 

\  NiimbiTS,  chap.  Hi.   and  Exodus,  chap,  xxx. 

§  NOmbers,  chap.  xvi.  ver.  13.  «  Is  it  a  fmall  thing  thpt  fhou  haft  brought 
'  lis  up  out  of  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey,  to  kill  us  in  this  vvild^^niefs, 
«  except  thou  make  thvfeif  altogether  a  prince  over -us  V 

11    Numbers,  chap,  ii  i, 

•  *  txoflut,  chap>   .\xx, 

S  s  2  In 
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In  fine,  no  lefs  than  two  hunched  and  fifty  of  the  principal 
iren  "  famous  in  the  congregation,  men  of  renown  *,"  head- 
ing and  exciting  the  mob,  worked  them  up  to  fuch  a  pitch  of 
phrenfy,  that  they  called  out,  ftone  'em,  fione  'em,  and  there- 
by fecure  our  liberties  ;  and  let  us  choofe  other  captains  that 
rnay  lead  us  back  ir.to  Egypt,  in  cafe  we  do  not  fucceed  in  re- 
ducing the  Canaapites. 

On  the  whole  it  appears,  that  the  Ifraelites  were  a  people 
jealous  of  their  newly  acquired  liberty,  which  j.ealoufy  was  in  it- 
felf  no  fault  ,  but,  that  when  they  fuiFered  it  to  be  worked  upon 
by  artful  men,  pretending  public  good,  with  nothing  really  in 
view  but  private  interefi,  they  were  led  to  oppofe  the  eftablifh- 
ment  of  the  new  conilitution,  whereby  they  brought  upon  them- 
feh'is  much  inconvenience  and  misfortune.  It  farther  appears 
from  the  fame  ineUimable  hiilory,  that  when,  after  many  ages ; 
that  conftitunon  was  become  old  and  much  abufed,  and  ari 
ameTidment  of  It  was  prcpofed,  the  populace  as  they  had  accufed 
Mofesofthe  ambition  of  making  himfelf  a  prince,  and  cried  out 
0  ftone  him,  fione  him  ;  fo,  excited  by  their  high  priefts  and 
fcribes,  tlvey  exclaimed  againft  the  Meiliah,  that  he  aimed  at  be- 
poming  king  of  the  Jews,  and  cried  crucify  him,  crucify  him. 
From  all  which  we  may  gather,  that  poplilar  oppofition  to  a 
public  meafure  is  no  proof  of  its  impropriety,  t:ven  though  the 
oppofition  be  excited  and  headed  by  men  of  diftindion. 

To  conch:de,  I  beg  I  may  not  be  undeiilood  to  infer,  that 
pur  general  convention  was  divinely  inipired  when  it  formed  the 
new  federal  conilitution,  merely  becaufe  that  conftitution  has 
beea  unreafonably  and  vehemently  oppofed  ;  yet  I  muft  own  I 
have  To  much  faith  in  the  general  government  of  the  world  by 
Providence,  t.'iat  1  can  hardly  conceive  a  tran faction  of  fuch 
nioirentous  importance  to  the  welfare  of  millions  now  exlfting, 
and  to  exi(i:  in  the  pofterity  of  a  great  nation,  lliould  be  fuffered 
to  pafs  without  "being  in  fonie  degree  influenced,  guided,  and 
governed  by  that  omnipotent,  omniprefent  and  beneficent  Ruler, 
in  whyj-n  all  Inferior  fpirits  live  and  move  and  have  their  being. 

E.  F, 

•  Number.-,  chap.  •4vi. 
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To    the   EDITOR^/  //..'REPOSITORY. 
Sir, 

THE  papers  accoir/paaying  this  were  written,  nnd  in  part 
printed,  with  a  view  to  appear  in  another  place,  but 
.certain  confiderations  have  intervened  to  prevent  the  fulfil- 
ment of  that  intention.  You  v/ill  evidently  fee  that  they  are  toe? 
large  for  a  newfpaper  and  too  fmall  for  a  pamphlet.  The  long 
and  very  niallerly  letter  you  repubiifhed  refpecling  the  clergy  in 
Ireland  under  the  fignature  of  "  A  Son  of  the  Clsrgy,"  (See 
Rep.  Vol.  I.  p.  459.)  contains  matter  fo  analogous  to  that  under 
difcuQion  here,  that  you  probably  will  not  refufe  to  give  place  to 
the  papers  now  fent  you,  merely  becaufe  they  bring  apart  of 
the  fame  topics  home  to  ourfelves.  Befides,  I  am  encouraged 
to  offer  them  to  you  from  finding  your  work  favourable  to  uni- 
verfal  toleration  and  philanthrqphy.  Under  this  imprellion.  I  re- 
main, Sir, 

Your  well  wifher. 

J  LETTER  to  a  FRIEND,  refpeHing  the  Delate  in  the  Hotife 
of  Commons  on  Mr.  Bea"foy^s  Motion  in  1788,  on  the  SubjeSl  of 
tie  Trjl  Lanjus^  as  afe cling  the  Diffe /iters  :  Kvith  Hints  concerning 
the  ejlahlijhed  Clergy,  the  Roman  Catholics^  the  Jezvs\  the  Mar^ 
riagc  Service,  and  othtr  Topics  touching  the  Church  Ejiablijhment 
and  the  State  of  religious  Liberty  in  England  *. 

My  dear  Sir, 
"VrOU  are  pleafed  to  afk  my  opinion  of  the  arg\iments  ufed,  and 

of  the  vote  pafTed  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  on  the  28th  of 
March,  1787,  when  Mr.  Beaufoy  moved  for  a  committee  to 
conl'der  of  the  tell  laws  refpet^ing  the  protcflant  difTenters.  You 
will  forgive  nie,  if,  in  replying  to  you,  i  venture  upon  other 
topics. 

The  repulfc  experienced  by  the  dilTenters,  from  the  vote  of  that 
izy,  ought  not,  I  think,  to  difcourage  them  from  renewing  their 
application.  iVIore  apology  is  neceffary  from  the  dilTenters,  wnen 
they  acquiefce  in  the  reftraints  impofed  upon  them,  than  when 

♦  A  few  of  ih,;  cor.fiduiations  which  appear  in  this  letter  have  been  made 
poblic  before  ;  but  chey  have  liiice  been  I'upprcflctI,  to  give  place  to  the  letter  here 
publiihed.  The  auihor  will  not  be  acci;fc«.l  of  pUiciailfm  by  the  }'3rty  moA 
6on'cern'.'d. 

the/ 
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they  apply  for  their  removal.  They  owe  their  bell  exertions,  not 
only  to  themfelves,  but  to  the  caufe  of  liberty  ;  they  have  to  aflert 
a  right,  and  not  to  alk  a  favour ;  they  have  already  loft  much 
time,  and  they  ought  to  lofe  no  more.  After  the  experience  of  a 
century,  they  may  be  convinced  that  they  have  nothing  to  expefl 
from  humility,  and  muft  «.nve  their  freedom  to  their  importunity. 
By  confi:ai>t  applications  to  the  legiilature,  they  are  more  likely 
to  meet  a  conjunfture  of  circumilances  favourable  to  their  fuc- 
cefs,  than  by  remaining  inattive.  I  am  apprehcniive  befides,  that 
t.he  eafe  which  politicians  have  found  in  temporiiing  with  the  dif- 
fenters,  has  induced  a  perfnafion,  that  it  is  the  only  policy  necei-; 
iary  to  bp  employed  vyith  them  j  and  therefore  it  is  indifpenfable 
tjp  prove,  not  only  that  the  diflenter^  can  rio  longer  be  duped,  but 
that,  being  determined  to  perfevere  without  cealiog,  the  fhorteil 
mode  is  to  do  them  juflice  at  once. 

With  refpeft  to  miniilers  of  ftate,  various  circumftances  may 
occafion  a  fluftuation,  not  only  in  their  power,  but  in  their 
opinions.  If  they  are  favourable  to  the  diflenters,  no  arguments 
are  neceiVary  to  invite  their  concurrence:  if  unfavourable,  there  is 
no  reafon  for  being  deterred  by  their  oppofition. 

If  it  be  true,  that  the  diflenters  are  embarked  in  a  right -caufe, 
thefe  feem  proper  obfervarions. — Let  u?  examine,  then,  whether 
any  thing  has  occurred  in  this  debate,  upon  Mr.  Beaufoy's  mo- 
tion, to  Ibew  the  dillenters  in  the  wrong,— Not  having  been 
piTcfent  at  that  debate,  I  muii  ufe  the  printed  accounts  of  it, 
though  without  depending  tip.on  theip  fo  far  as  to  refer  any  ar- 
gument to  any  particular  fpeaker,  the  difc\iffioii  not  being  per- 
fonal. 

The  adverfaries  of  the  dJlTenters,  I  think  I  may  affirm,  have  beei^ 
challenged  in  deb;-'e  ;  and  though  the  hiltory,  and  itill  more  the 
prefent  [iriaciples  of  the  diflenters,  lay  fully  open  to  their  fcrutiny, 
no  arguments  appeared  drawn  from  either,  whether  upon  the 
footing  of  right  or  of  expediency,  to  invalidate  their  claim?. 

On  the  queilion  of  right^  it  was  flated  hypotheticaliy,  that  cafes 
might  O'zcwx  where  the  ftate  might  jufily  exclude  perfons  from  po- 
litical power  ;  but  it  v/as  not  proved  tiiat  the  protell:ant  dilfentcrs 
were  perfons  of  a  defciiption  fo  to  be  excluded.  It  was  next  con- 
tended, negatively,  that  th^  exc!ufion  of  4iffenters  from  oftce.'tj 
*  violjtc4 
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violated  no  right,  becaufe  it  inflicted  no  punifhment,  and  did  t» 
them  only  what  was  done  in  other  cafes  to  other  clafles  of  men  ; 
which  was  faying,  in  different  words,  that  the  terrible  incapacita- 
tions and  penalties  which  attach  upon  dillenters  when  affuming 
their  political  rights,  amounted  to  no  punifliment;  and  that  a 
vvron<^  might  ceafe  to  be  a  wrong,  when  the  inftances  of  it  were 
multiplied.  No  perlbn  can  deliberately  jnllify  a  thiid  pofition 
which  was  advanced,  namely,  that  becaufe  the  church  had  feme 
opponents,  a  bulwark  fliould  be  raifed  againll  ei;cry  feftary  ;  con- 
feqiiently  nothing  will  be  offered  here  to  refute  a  pofition  fo  little 
guarded. 

The  adverfaries  of  the  diflenters  fcem  to  have  obtained  as  little 
advantage  in  the  debate  on  the  topic  of  expediency,  as  on  that  of 
right.  They  maintained  it  as  ine:^£ped>ent  to  deprive  the  legiilature 
of  a  difcretionary  power  over  the  diflenters,  as  if  a  Icgijlature 
(ex  vi  termini)  was  not  always  competent  to  reafllime  this  poiver 
when  the  occafion  really  called  for  it.  They  iUted  it  likewife  as 
inexpedient  by  any  conceflions  to  alarm  the  church,  which  was  al- 
lied by  the  tie  of  expediency  to  the  liate  :  but  they  did  not  notice 
how  much  more  reafon  there  was  to  be  diflTatisfied  with  a  clergy, 
capable  of  entertaining  fuch  puerile  and  uncharitable  alarms  ; 
they  did  not  advert  to  the  impropriety  of  allowing  the  clergy  to  le- 
giflate  for  the  ftate,  which  this  do6lrine  implied,  but  which  hiilory 
has  always  fliewn  to  be  the  fource  of  fatal  evil :  nor  did  they  re- 
colledt  how  eafily  the  clergy  in  this  country  have  had  their  alarms 
on  this  fubjeft  foftened  by  time  or  conviftion,  or  the  fear  of  dif- 
fering with  the  flate  on  which  it  has  fo  much  depending. 

The  general  arguments  ufed  by  the  opponents  of  the  diflenters^ 
feem  not  to  have  been  better  founded  than  thofe  refpefting  the 
doftrines  of  right  and  expediency.  To  refer  to  the  declining 
numbers  and  zeal  of  the  diflenters,  as  a  pledge  for  their  innocent 
conduft,  was  called  fpeculation  ;  yet  fpeculative  reprefentations 
were  ufed  in  various  inflances  agamjt  the  difl'enters;  particularly 
when  it  was  flated  as  necelfary  to  guard,  by  exclufive  laws,  an 
ancient  eftablifliment,  fupported  by  a  prodigious  majority  of  the 
nation,  againfl:  innovations  fiom  a  few  diflenters,  capable  only  of 
ading  through  the  medium  of  the  legiflature  itfelf. 

The  fuppolition  that,  if  the  teft  laws  were  repealed,  the  dif- 
fenters  might  draw  into  their  hands  ihe  federal  city  and  borough 

corpojatiuus, 
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corporations,  and  thence  taint  our  legiilature,  feems,  in  every 
view,  overftrained.  The  third  legillative  branch  is  not  in  any  ex- 
tenfive  degree neceffarily  dependent  upon  corporations;  and  fliould 
any  danger  ever  threaten  from  that  quarter,  there  are  wholefome 
remedies  applicable  to  the  evil.  But  the  diffenters  have  neither 
power,  nor  concert,  nor  zeal  enough,  nor  fufficient  motives  to  in- 
duce them,  to  entertain  a  project  fo  fufpicious  in  its  appearance, 
and  fo  difficult  and  exteniive  in  its  execution,  as  that  of  obtaining 
a  fpecific  afcendancy  in  each  corporation  through  the  kingdom. 
To  prove  this,  we  have  only  to  remark,  that  the  diffenters,  where 
they  have  moil  power,  have  ibldom  procured  the  return  of  dif- 
fenters to  parliament ;  and  that  their  candidates  generally  a(fl  as 
peaceable  a  part  when  chofen,  as  thofe  returned  by  other  defcrip- 
tions  of  eleftors ;  and  it  is  the  ufe,  rather  than  the  extent  of 
power,  it  is  fact,  rather  than  fear,  which  fnould  govern  the  con- 
ducl  of  ftatefmen  in  the  controul  of  rights.  But,  certainly,  it  was 
viewing  a  large  qneftion  very  partially,  v.'hen  the  corporation  acl 
was  treated  as  the  great  grievance  of  the  d-'ffenters,  who  are 
equally  debarred  acccfs  to  every  public  office  whatever. 

It  was,  farther,  held  as  matter  of  neceifity,  for  the  Hate  to  lodk 
forwards,  to  guard  the  pi  Qvifion  of  the  church.  The  diffenters, 
however,  have  not  chofen  to  objetl  to  this  proviiion.  Tiie  k';nded 
interell,  indeed,  (in  which  thte  dillenters  fcarccly  appear)  has  con- 
tended againll  the  payment  of  tythes.  But  I  prefume  the  clergy 
will  not  urge  the  neceility  of  a  teil  law,  applicable  to  this  quefrion,- 
for  the  landed  intereft ;  though  it  would  be  more  reafonable.(as 
far  as  a  church  provifion  is  concerned)  for  them,  than  for  the 
diffenters. 

That  the  diffenters  have  prayed  for  a  releafe  from  the  facra- 
mental  teft,  without  propohng  any  fubltitute  to  it,  was  a  remark 
true  indeed,  but  without- confequence.  The  dilFenters  do  not  op- 
pofe  ci-vil  tefts  and  civil  qualification?,  which  embrace  fubj-.-cls  of 
ail  religions  and  claffes  indifcriminateiy,  and  which  are  therefore- 
lefs-  likely  to  be  burthenfome  to  any;  but  they  object  to  a  re- 
ligious teft  meant  to  exaft  a  proof  of  conformity  to  an  elrabliflie* 
church,  and  to  fecure  objeds  which  '"^f-  t'V  no  means  of  politioaf 
and  temporal  concern.  A  teft,  even  of  a  civil  nature,  applied  tor 
fl:<^aries  purely  on  account  of  their  religious  tenets,  withoirt  a' 
pretence  of  their  being  objesfts  for  civil  hnpiciv?nj  wou;d..dcfefve  re- 
probation, 
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T)ltfbation,  were  it  only  from  its  fixing  an  unprovoked  and  ua» 
authorized  lligma  upon  their  fidelity. 

In  favour  of  the  quieting  effccl  of  the  prohibitory  laws,  the  eX" 
perience  of  a  century  was  more  than  once  appealed  to.  But  the 
proof  was  certainly  negative,  and  might  juft  as  weil  ferve  to  flicw 
thefc  laws  to  have  been  ujclrfs,  as  v.Jcftd.  If  experience  is  to  be  rC' 
ferrcd  to,  let  the  condud  of  the  diflenters  out  of  office  during  the 
paft  century  be  well  confidcred  ;  let  it  be  remembered,  that, 
though  the  very  laws  in  queltion  made  them  outcafts  from  the  po- 
litical departments  of  focicty,  they  knew  no  waverings,  either  in 
rimes  of  rebellion  or  revolution,  when  niany  of  the  children  of  the 
church,  within  the  pale  of  political  liberty,  had  proved  apellate  ; 
that  they  chofe  their  part  always,  to  a  man ;  and  that  their  exertions 
in  favour  of  the  conllitution  and  Hanover  fucceffion,  might  always 
be  relied  upon,  with  the  utmoll  certainty,  whenever  called  for. 

I\Ierit  was  ilill  more  unjulHy  afl\imed  in  favour  of  the  tell  laws^ 
from  the  paft  harmony  of  the  church,  \^'hat  reafon  is  there,  m 
the  nature  of  things,  for  the  clergy  to  run  into  difcord,  becaufe 
diirenters  are  admitted  into  <r/w/  offiui?.  Why  muft  the  clergy 
behave  ill  becaufe  the  llate  does  jullice  to  others  ?  ^ut  is  not  the 
harmony  of  the  flate  much  more  important  than  the  harmony  of 
the  clergy  one  among  another?  and  isit  not  better  that  many  fhould 
be  in  the  right  in  the  church,  as  to  the  doctrine  of  toleration, 
than  that  the  whole  church  Ihould  be  in  the  wrong?  In  fhort,  ex- 
perience fliews  that  it  is  not  diflerence  in  religious  opinions 
which  occafions  difcord,  but  rather  the  pretenfions  of  one  re- 
ligious party  to  be  paramount  over  another. 

It  v\;ib  fingular  to  hear  the  dilllnters  on  one  fide  contending, 
that  the  clergy  ought  to  be  enabled  to  obey  with  fafety  the  rules 
of  the  church,  by  having  it  in  their  option  to  withhold  the  Sacra- 
inent  from  an  unworthy  communicant ;  and,  on  the  other  fide, 
to  find,  that  the  clergy  had  difclaimed  this  indulgence,  though  it 
vvas  llated  to  be  criminal  for  them  to  refufe  the  Sacrament  when- 
called  for  as  a  civil  qualifi^-ation.  Both  our  clergy,  and  their  poli- 
tical friends,  upon  this  occalion,  mull  be  prefumed  to  treat  very 
lightly  thofe;  rules  of  the  church,  which,  in  other  cafes,  they 
afted  fo  ftrcnuoufiy  to  maintain. — But  I  mention  the  circum- 
ftance  for  the  lake  of  a  much  more  im])ortant  obfervation.  If  it 
would  be  criminal  to  withhold  the  Sacrament  from  onedefiring  it 
as  a  (^ualificauyn  to  fcrve  his  country,  is  it  not  cnnunal  to  place 
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difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  confcicnces  of  other  fubjefts,  whicS 
oblige  them  of  themfel'ves  to  forego  their  means  of  ferving  their 
country  ?  If  Mr.  Pitt,  and  his  illuftrious  father,  had  been  bred 
ftridl  dilTenters,  would  not  their  bofoms  have  burned  .within  them» 
to  think  that  this  innocenrcircumftance, which  might  ferve  to  prove 
their  worth,  muil;  have  doomed  their  public  talents  to  languKh  in- 
active and  unknown  ?  What  would  France  have  done  without  her 
Conde  or  Turenne,  without  a  Saxe  or  a  Necker,  if  their  public- 
fervices  had  been  flifled  by  a  Tefl  ?  Were  not  Newton  and  Locke 
feftaries  in  every  thing  but  the  name  > 

There  was  ftrefs  laid  on  one  argument,  v;lrich  merits  particular 
attention  :  It  was  faid,  that  the  king  fubmitted  to  a  Tell:.  It  be- 
longs to  others  to  (hew,  whether  this  Tell  i^  rightly  or  wrongly 
impofed  }  it  is  only  neceflary  for  the  diflenters  to  prove,  that  the 
cafe  of  the  king  is  different  from  theirs^  The  king,  then,  is  not 
only  a  civil,  but  an  ecclefiaftical  perfonage,  and  takes  a  Tefl  as 
head  of  the  church.  He  arrives  at  his  civil  and  ecclefiaftical  offices, 
iiot  by  eleftion  or  apporntment,  but  by  hereditary  fueceffion,  and 
eonfequently  without  undergoing  any  previous  enquiry.  A  de- 
viation in  his  perfon  from  the  principles  of  the  majority  of  the 
iiation,  might  occafion  civil  wars  and  commotions,  and  many  in- 
conveniences ;  fince,  by  his  appointment,  all  the  great  offices  of 
the  country  are  filled,  whether  ecclefiaftical,  judicial,  military,  or 
civil ;  and  in  him  refts  the  power  of  peace  and  war^  of  forming 
alliances  and  treaties,  of  giving  a  negative  to  the  proceedings  of 
the  two  other  branches  of  the  legiflature,  and  of  modelling  one 
c^f  thofe  branches. — Can  the  cafe  of  the  king,  then,  he  refembled 
to  that  of  a  diflenter  applying  to  fer\'e  as  a  tide-waiter,  an  alder- 
iDan,  or  even  a  fecretary  of  ftate  ? 

But  a  parallel  of  a  different  kind  was  attempted  in  the  debate, 
the  Sacramental  Teft  being  put  upon  a  footing  with  an  oath. — • 
Let  us  compare  the  cafes  minutely. — An  oath  has  civil  objefts  in 
view  ;  the  Sacramental  Teft,  ecclefiaftical  ones.  The  ftate  has  a 
right  to  fearch  after  evidence,  and  to  obtain  a  promife  of  dif- 
charge  of  duties,  which  are  undertaken  towards  it ;  but  not  to 
know  the  creeds  of  men.  The  oath  being  founded  on  a  truth 
fundamental  in  all  religions,  is  diftinftive  of  none  ,-  while  a 
religious  Teft  requires  the  prol'effion  of  a  fpecific  faith.  There 
as  feme  toleration  ufed  as  to  the  modes  of  adminiftenng  the  for- 
mer | 
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fner;  but,  in  adminiflering  the  Sacramental  Teft,  there  is  no 
toleration,  and  it  muil  only  be  taken  in  one  mode.  The  oath  re- 
quires no  peculiar  frame  of  mind  ;  but  it  is  otheruife  with  the 
communion  at  the  Lord's  table.  The  oath  is  efFedive;  for  it  calls 
upon  God  to  be  a  witnefs  and  avenger  ;  the  other  is  declarative 
only,  and  irrelative  to  the  occalion  for  demanding  it.  The  one  is 
«nderftood  to  be  countenanced  by  revealed  religion  ;  the  other,  as  a 
Teft,  has  no  precedent  in  the  Bible  or  among  men,  being  peculiar 
to  this  nation.  The  oath  has  even  additional  fanftions,  namely,  the 
public  concurrence  and  opinion,  and  a  fenfe  of  the  propriety  o£ 
the  occafion  for  demanding  it,  (which,  whenever  wanting,  re- 
duces the  oath  to  a  mere  ceremony) :  while  the  Sacrament, 
wanting  thefc  fanftions,  kas  efficacy  only  from  the  fcruples  and 
fenfibility  of  the  party. — Under  all  thefe  circumftances,  many 
good  men  have  doubted  the  propriety  of  adminiftering  oaths  in 
the  manner  ufually  pradifed  ;  and  Ihall  the  cafe  of  an  oath, 
then,  be  paralelled  to  that  of  a  religious  Tell? 

The  Tell  laws,  it  is  faid,  however,  do  not  oblige  fedaries 
to  take  the  Sacrament,— No,  but  they  invite  them  to  receive  it 
criminally,  and  to  "  eat  and  drink  damnation  to  themfelves." — 
They  rain  fnares  upon  men,  and  deliver  them  (contrary  to  our 
Saviour's  prayer)  into  temptation.  They  corrupt  the  moral  cha- 
lader  of  the  fedary,  for  which  no  newly-adopted  creed -or  cere- 
mony can  compenfate,  either  to  the  individual  or  the  ftate.  And 
they  do  all  this  in  a  cafe  where  men  have  no  right  to  impofe  any 
conditions  of  a  religious  nature. 

It  was,  indeed^  maintained  in  debate,  that  Legiflatat^s  are  im- 
jmpowered  to  propofe  Tefts  :  but  it  fliguld  have  been  added, 
that  thefe  muft  be  civil  Tells. — Governments  being  commonly 
founded  in  force  or  i^porance,  their  firil  princip>les  have  been  fo 
little  underllood,  that  it  is  proper  to  give  a  reafon  for  this  li- 
mitation.—  Men  being  by  nature  equals  an  enlightened  compaft 
ought  to  be  the  bafis  of  all  government  ;  and  to  fay  that  there  is 
adually  no  fuch  compad,  is  only  proving  that  no  government 
has  yet  been  fairly  conllituted  ;  and  that,  upon  a  fufficient 
grievance  or  emergency,  a  compad  may  be  reverted  to. — Are 
religious  rights,  then,  among  thofe  which  men  nvould  give  up  in 
cafe  of  a  compadi  Are  they  fuch  as  they  could  give  up  ?  Are  they 
iuch  as  they  ought  to  jgive  up  ?  If  thefe  (lueftions  are  anAvered  in 
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the  negative,  it  is  clear  that  government  cannot  exercife  a 
pght,  which  their  conftitueuts  had  neither  inclination,  power, 
nor  obligation  to  inveft  in  them.— It  v/ould  be  eafy  to  dilate  here  ; 
but  I  rather  haftetj  to  a  conclulion  of  thefe  comments. 

A  diftinCtion  in  the  debate  was  next  attempted  between  legifla- 
tive  and  executive  offices,  in  order, to  do  away  the  folecil'm,  of 
diflenters  being  allowed  to  make,  but  not  to  execute  laws  ;  for 
it  was  faid  or  implied,  tliat  the  peotlc  elected  perfons  to  legifla- 
tive,  but  not  to  executive  fuuations.  But  this  diftindion  is  not 
founded.  The  lords  (lay  and  fpiritua!)  derive  none  of  their 
Jegiflative  rights  from  popular  election  ;  and  many  corporate  and 
Other  executive  fituations  (as  in  hofpitals,  where  the  tell  laws 
apply  in  cafe  of  public  endowment)  are  derived  from  popular 
eleftion  only.  The  folecifm  then  exifts :  A  dillenter  may  con- 
tribute to  change  every  law  in  the  land,  even  the  teft  laws  and 
thofe  upholding  the  eftablifhment,  and  yet  cannot  be  made 
a  fubaltern  in  a  corporation  :  And  he  may  plead  as  a  counfellor 
in  all  courts  of  juflice,  as  to  the  interpretation  of  laws,  and  yet 
cannot  become  a  tipllaifin  their  menial  execution. 

Such  were  the  argumentative  objedions  to  the  claims  of  the 
dlfTenters,  brought  for^vards  by  Mr,  Beaufoy's  motion.  The 
proteftant  difienters,  therefore,  are  under  obligation  to  the  abili- 
ties and  Information  of  the  fpeakers  on  both  fides  ; — to  their 
friends,  for  Ihewing  what  may  be  faid  in  their  favour  ;  and  to 
their  opponents,  for  proving  how  little  fome  of  the  firll  talents 
in  the  country  are  capable  of  refuting  their  aiTertions. 

There  is  one  pufTage  more  (for  I  a;n  particularly  informed  j^s 
to  the  fa(ft)  in  the  debate  of  1788,  refpc^ing  the  protefiant  dif- 
fenters,  which  calls  for  pointed  remark,  and  leads  to  fome  general 
difcullion.— Mr.  Pitt  avowed  to  the  ligiflature,  that  the  bifliops 
Jiad  thrown  a  powerful  obftacic  in  the  way  of  the  difTentcrs,  by 
declaring  themfelves  ahryncd  w^ow  the  fubjeft  of  their  applica- 
tion. The  bench  of  bifhops  has  rnany  refpeclablc  perfons  feated 
•upon  it,  and  fome  of  them  are  even  liberal  tcv.ards  feftaries ;  but 
their  efprit  Je  corps  makes  them  afraid  of  ditrering  from  one  another; 
and,  having  hitherto  profpered  fo  well,  they  are  apprchenfive  of 
phatiges.  It  is  neverthelefs  iingular  that  the  clergy  Ihould  think 
■^o  remain  the  fame,  when  circuniftances  are  no  longer  the  fame: 
^c?:i  pmchat,  nroue  idimdecchat.  Perhaps  they  doubt  of  this  fadl, 
*''' ^  a 
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ibf-a  change  of  circumftances.  They  rnufc  however  allow,  that 
theirs  is  an  empire  of  opinion  onl)- ;  and  it  can  be  no  fecret,  that 
manv  able  laymen  having  recovered  from  their  blindnefs  refpefting 
the  Enolifh  clergv,  are  now  lending  the  ule  of  their  eyes  to  many 
inore.  Thele  then  conceive  the  ellabliflicd  clergy  to  be  cooled 
in  zeal  and  relaxed  in  manners  ;  that  their  benefice.s  are  too 
freqiiontlv  confidered  as  finecures  ;  that  their  neglecfed  fchoola 
and  imiverlities,  far  from  ftipporting  their  antient  reputation 
abroad,  have  driven  oxir  gentry  at  home  into  fyfteras  of  private 
or  of  foreign  education  ;  that  inilead  of  ufefui  or  religious 
works,  the  clergy  chiefly  excel  in  works  of  tafte,  and  that  even 
of  thefe  the  inftances  are  few,  compared  with  their  numbers  j 
that  there  is  matter  for  cenfure  both  ui  the  coUcaion  and  in  the 
partition  of  their  revenues  ;  that  their  boalled  alliance  with  tha 
iStatc  is  commonlv  an  interefted  alliance  viith  the  mmijlcr  ;  with 
various  other  circumitances,  which  whetiier  true  or  othcrwiie, 
make  the  imprelliou  of  truth  ;  and  as  they  Lnfenfibly  accumulate^ 
wait  but  for  an  occafion  to  break  forth. — In  fuch  a  fituation,  the 
clergy  one  iTiouid  conceive,  ought  to  conciliate  thofe  with  whom 
they  have  any  differences,  inilead  of  irritating  them.  They 
(hould  wifely  keep  pace  with  the  operations  of  time,  inftead  of 
confirming  oppreffions  becaufe  of  their  antiquity  *.  They  (hould 
even  embrace  any  particular  moment  of  power,  as  the  fitteft 
inoraent  for  conceffion  ;  not  only  to  obtain  the  credit  of  modera- 
tion and  generofity,  but  to  be  able  to  prefcribe  the  meafure  of 
the  concelfion,  and  prevent  its  being  produclive  of  confcqiiences 
not  intended.  Their  Iceptre  is  fo  vilibly  departing  from  them, 
and  they  are  under  fuch  dependence  on  the  crown  and  gentry 
for  their  benefices,  that  (whatever  minlilerial  attentions  they 
may  have  lately  experienced)  a  prudent  and  powerful  adminiftra- 
tion,  and  itill  more  the  public  iffelf,  may  controul  them  in  many 
important  refperls.     The  very  indifference  iliewn  by  the  public 

*   '  Sure!-.-  everv  tuidiclne  is  m  iiinovation  ;  and  he  that   will  not  apply  new 

*  nnuJie:.,  mull  cxpift  new  evils  ;  for  time  is  the  createft  inn^'Z'r-'tor.  Ami  if 
'  lim.-  '>f  couile  alter  things  to  the  vorfe,  and  v-iklomann  conniel  /hall  not  alter 

♦  ihrm  to  the  better  ;  what  fhall  b«  the  end  ?'  '  Titne  ftandcth  not  ftill,  but  con- 

•  rrarvwire  move  h  fo  ioui«d,  that  a  fioward  retention  of  cur.una  is  as  turbulent 
'  a  thing  as  an  'r:::yvaiim  ,  and  they  that  reverence  too  mf.eh  old  timet,  arc  but 
i  i  Itorn  ip  ihc  new.' — Lord  Bacon's  ^-Jf-^y^t, 

to 
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to  the  late  claim  of  the  proteflant  diflenters  for  liberty  of  coa- 
fcience,  however  fatisfaftorily  viewed  by  the  clergy,  is  in  reality 
One  of  their  worft  prognoftics,  inditference  being  the  prelude 
to  change. — The  clergy  confequently  appear  rather  to  depend 
upon  the  llate,  than  the  ftate  upon  the  good  will  of  the  clergy. 
•—Since  the  clergy  then  have  loft  fo  much  in  opinion,  it  is 
natural  to  afk,  whether  they  a6l  wifely  in  feeking  a  remedy 
for  this  lofs  in  the  force  of  our  habits,  rather  than  in  their  own 
pcpularity  j  whether  they  fhould  not  truft  to  general  efteem,  rather 
than  to  national  prejudices  ;  whether  their  conduct  will  not  be 
better  guided  upon  principles  of  prefent  wifdom,  than  of  paft 
power. 

But  it  is  proper  for  both  parties  to  fee  precifely  what 
agitated  the  bifhops,  when  they  prtlTed  their  alarms  upon  Mr. 
pjtt  ? — Simply,  the  propofition  of  reftoring  to  their  remaining 
executive  political  rights  a  handful  of  fe6taries,  who  have  proved 
their  attachment  to  their  country,  its  conftitution,  and  the 
reigning  family  ;  and  who  for  a  century  have  chearfully  paid 
their  contributions,  not  only  to  fupport;  civil  but  ecclefiaftical 
departments,  though  fharing  in  the  emoluments  of  neither. — 
This  certainly  was  a  ftate  and  not  a  r/^rzVfl/queilions  ;  a  queftioa 
of  juftice,  and  not  of  religion  :  and  yet  the  clergy,  who  are 
told  by  their  great  but  modeft  teacher,  that  their  religion  is  not 
of  this  world,  avowedly  interfered  in  the  things  thus  belonging 
to  Cafar. — It  is  fingular  that  the  laity  did  not  take  umbrage  at 
this  interpofition  of  the  prelacy,  which  favoured  of  proud  ca- 
th(5tic  or  narrow  puritanical  times.  The  clergy,  having  them- 
selves acquired  an  eftablifliment,  were  unreaionable  not  to  per- 
fpit  others  to  receive  an  unequivocal  and  unqualified  toleration  : 
being  themfelves  protcfants,  with  refpe^t  to  the  church  of  Rome, 
i:  was  natural  to  expect  they  would  allow  of  dijfcnters  from  them- 
felves ;  and  profelfing  as  they  do,  to  be  a  fpiritual  and  catholic 
church,  they  afted  inconfiftently  in  purfuing  a  temporal  and 
narrow  conduft. — The  French  clergy  lately  in  a  limilar  fituation, 
conduced  themfelves  with  much  more  policy,  as  well  as  charity, 
than  the  Englifli  bifliops  :  They  approved  of  the  liberty  allowed 
by  their  king  to  the  non-catholics  of  France  ;  and  their  only 
contention  was  whether  they  had  not  the  merit  of  firll  fuggell- 
jng  the  raeafure  to  the  civil  power, 
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Tlie  fingle  point  in  which  the  Englifn  clergy  can  at  any  time 
be  afFe<^ed,  is  their  temporal pro'vifon^  which  is  the  nfiaterial  ob- 
jeft  of  every  church  eftablifliment ;  for  whether  men  are  eminent 
for  their  wifdom  or  their  want  of  it,  they  {hould  equally  renounce 
the  folly  of  feeking  to  eftablifh  opinions,  which  by  nature  ought 
to  have  leave  to  fluiftuate. — A  temporal  provifion  for  the  clergy 
is  fure  to  fubfiil:  from  age  to  age  *,  being  fanftioned  as  well  by 
the  common  fenfe,  as  by  the  common  feelings  of  mantind  ;  the 
dofe  "  alliance"  of  religion  with  morals  and  education,  and  the 
obligation  of  paying  liberally  for  their  united  fupport,  being  ac- 
knowledged by  all  men.  The  clergy  may  reft  afTured  that  the 
epifcopalian  laity  are  not  likely  to  exonerate  the  difienters  of  thfs 
country  from  a  compliance  with  this  obligation,  in  the  manner 
now  fixed  by  the  Englifli  laws. — But  w^ere  the  dilTenters,  who 
now  fupport  the  double  burthen  of  contributing  to  their  owr> 
and  the  eftabliflied  clergy,  difpofed  to  revolt  at  it,  nothing  would 
afford  them  a  ftronger  motive,  than  feeing  the  clergy  exaft  a 
maintenance  for  their  religion  from  thofe,  to  whom  they  would 
deny  the  unconditional  exercife  of  their  onun. — If  the  eftablifhed 
clergy  however  incline  to  mix  in  {late  affairs,  it  fhould  at  leaft  b» 
in  a  manner  conformable  to  v/orldly  wifdom  ;  and  it  cannot  bs 
concealed  that  at  prefent  both  in  this  country  and  in  Ireland^ 
they  have  material  temporal  queHions  at  fiake  ;  as  well  as  that 
the  diffenters  have  able  pens  at  command,  to  permit  their  mix- 
ing in  their  difcuffion.  Can  it  efcape  the  notice  of  that  fagacity 
for  which  the  clergy  are  eminent  in  their  perfonal  concerns, 
that  the  diffenters  animated  as  they  now  are,  will  renew  their 
application  as  often  as  repulfed,  and  at  every  renewal  of  it  will 
feel  more  and  more  inclined  to  fcrutinize  the  condu(ft  of  the 
bifliops,  whom  Mr.  Pitt  has  puhtkkly  confcjfcd  to  be  their  princi- 
pal enemies  ?  Will  the  clergy  then,  when  they  have  neither  in- 

*  The  encroachments  of  foreign  fovereigns  on  ecclefiafllcal  property,  affcff^ 
the  regular  aad  not  the  fecular  clergy  ;  for  thowgli  they  ar«  diffolving  the  monaf- 
teries  fuhjcft  to  them  very  rajucfly,  they  appear  to  leave  the  prnpeity  of  the 
lecular  clergy  untouched — This  is  what  Henry  VIII.  did  in  England,  wiihour 
daring  to  proceed  farther;  he  took  away  monk-:,  but  left  clergymen.  In  truth, 
the  clergy  in  England  have  not  a  fuperaljundant  piovifion  :  It  is  indeed  leticd  in 
an  improvident  manner,  and  portioned  out  uncvjualiy  j  but  this  concerns  the 
tl^ft  i)»iipu  and.  Ui£  clergy  tIicpifciYe<>  more  tkai<  the  aiilvuicr!. 

tereft, 
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tereft,  reputation,  nor  duty  to  incite  thein,  peiTilt  in  a  fiiMen" 
and  wanton  oppolirioa  to  innocent  and  equitable  claims  ? 

But  are  lectaries  the  only  objefts  of  terror  to  the  church  ?  Do 
they  think  nothing  of /-ry^^  infidels,  who  iap  the  rock  of  faith 
on  which  the  church  is  built  ?  The  conducl:  of  thefc,  however^ 
is  eafily  explained.  As  h)ng  as  the  clergy  preach  "  peace  and 
"  goodwill  among  men,"  and  allow  that  their  '*  kingd<.'ni  is  not 
*•  of  this  world,"  their  conduft  will  lilcnce  thefc  iniidels ;  while 
a  haughty,  periecuting,  and  monopolizing  fpirit,  mull  render 
them  implacable  to  the  clergy,  as  well  as  multiply  their  numbers. 
Let  the  clergy  be  diligent  among  their  flocks  and  attentive  to 
educate  their  youth,  without  c.iUing  feftarics  to  account  for 
what  refpeots  only  the  Deity  ;  and  they  will  ceaie  to  ha\  e  any  ene- 
mies. Let  them  perfn;tde  fiatclmen  of  the  mili'y  of  religion  to 
J'ocieiy,  not  only  by  arguments,  but  by  pradical  proofs;  and 
they  will  find  icaf'lhicn  caj^'ablc  enough  of  dillinguiOiing  between 
faith  and  convenience,  andofgising  firnifuj)port  to  many  things 
in  practice  which  they  do  not  fully  credic.  A  few  wranglers  and 
ibphiifs  may  occur  and  cannot  be  prevented  ;  thefc  appear  in 
politics,  in  fcience,  and  in  every  dej^artment  ;  but  as  they  will 
meet  with  no  public  fupport,  they  may  be  viewed  with  a  ge- 
nerous pity  or  a  tranquil  contempt.  Since  the  church  then  caa 
no  longer  controul  the  civil  powers,  or  fupprefs  controverfy, 
their  policy  mull  take  a  new  ground  :  they  mull  ad  according 
to  what  they  are,  inilead  of  what  they  ha-z-'e  been. 

It  is  an  unnecefTary  generof;ty  in  the  church  to  feel  alarmed 
for  the  fate  of  the  Itate  or  of  the  true  religion,  in  cafe  of  pro- 
tellant  difiencers  being  jeilored  to  their  utmotl  rights. — Thfi 
feftaries  in  queilion,  confidered  as  a  boi'y^  have  long  ceafeil  to 
be  ambitious  in  politics  ;  they  are  refpeiStfuf  and  accomodating  as 
lubjecis  ;  and  the  frequent  voluntary  fnfpenllon  of  their  claims 
for  admiffion  to  civil  offices,  is  a  prefumptive  proof  of  their 
diiintereftednefs,  and  of  their  principles  being  public  rather  than' 
perfonai  *.     In  fiiort^  humble  as  nKiy  be  their  temper  ai>ti  litua-^ 

tiori 

•  Spc  for  proofs  of  this,  two  pln'iorate  and  able  work?,  written  in  the  manner 
af  good  old  liitKs,  the  fi.-li:  of  which  is  intided  -.-i/  Vindication  of  the  FrintipUs  anj 
Char.i^i.r  of  the  Prcsk^tcriar.s  of  Irc'and  addrcjTed  to  the  B'lfkct  cfCloyhe,  In  An- 
f%ver  !9  hi;  Book  intitkd  lie  tnjat  iiUtt  gj  ihi  QhuTtb  in  Irdut'J,  bj  Dr.  iViHuim 
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tion,  they  are  not  afraid  of  comparing  their  pi  litical  coijduft 
tried  by  any  conflitutional  /^y?,  with  that  of  the  body  of  bifliops, 

Whatever  be  the  complexion  of  their  religious  ciiarafter,  their 

religion,  I  nauft  fay  when  fpeaking  to  religious  pcrfons,  refpefts 
another  and  a  fuperior  being;  a  being,  who  has  an;ple  means 
to  fulfill  his  oiun  wifties  refpc<iling  the  weak  and  erring  creatures 
of  his  power.  No  ferious  believer,  in  fliort,  (hould  countenance 
perfecution,  till  there  is  a  criterion  to  point  out  who  fhajl  exer- 
cife  it.  The  very  dejire  to  perfecute,  feems  of  itfelf  a  fufficient 
objection  to  the  validity  of  the  right ;  for  it  implies  a  temper  in 
the  claimant,  fo  oppofite  to  that  of  chriftianity,  that  it  never 
can  be  chriftian  *,     The  i^lt  arm  of  force  only  llifies  opinion* 

ia 

Campbell,  of  Armagh,  ^d  Edition  ;  printed  in  London,  for  Evofis,  1787,  Th« 
fecoud  work  is  intitled,  The  Rights  tj  Frotejiant  D'ljftntcri  to  a  campUtt  Ttleraiitn 
njferted',  by  a  Layman,  zd  Edition,  London,  1789. 

*  The  following  extrafls  arc  from  Mr.  Turgot. '  Jefus  Chrift  reproved 

•  his  apoftles  for  wifliing  fire  to  defcend  from   heaven  upon  the  Samaritans  : 

•  every  inftance  of  his  life  is  diftinguifhed  by  a  trait  of  this  fplrit.     He  did  not 

•  tell  his  difciples  to  implore  the  fuccour  of  princes  in  order  to  compel  infidel*, 

•  and  to  make   ufe   of  human  authority   to  bring  fouls  to  him  ;   but  he  told 

•  them  to  let  the  tares  grow  among  the  wheat   liil  the  time  of  harveft,  when 

•  th€  mafter  himfelf  will  make  the  feparation.     He  performed  miracles  to<con- 

•  vince   the  mind  and  not  enflave  the  body.     When  the  apoftles  propofed  to 

•  repel  the  foldiers  who  came  to  feize  him,  he  anfwered,  that  a  legion  of  angelt 
«  would  be  ready  at  his  command  to  exterminate  his  perfccutors  ;  but  that  hi» 

•  kingdom  was  not  of  this  world.     He  wrought  a  miracle  to  teach  them  not 

•  lo  confound  the  rights  of  God   and  thofe  of  Csefar,  things  of  heaven  with 

•  things  of  the  earth.— When  he  bids  them  invite  all  men  to  the  marriage 
»  fupper  of  the  king,  ftrong  as  the  expreffion  may  be,  it  merely  implied  the 

•  degree  of  zeal  with  which  his  minifters  ought  to  be  infpired.  Compel  them 
«  to  com:  in,  faid  he,  and  as  a  proof  chat  he  did  not  mean  to  fay  tcnjirain  them, 
«  the  gueAs  at  all  times  had  the  power  of  refufing,  and  others  were  invited  in 

•  their  ftead.  When  his  apoftles  themfclves  were  about  to  forfake  him,  be 
'  merely  addreffes  to  them  thefe  affeftionatc  words,  u4iid  ivill  yc  aijo  go  aivay. 

'  He  dem«nds  not  fo  much  external   homage,  as  the   facrifice  of  the  heart 
<  and  attachment  of  the  mind.     An  affcnt  yielded  through  fe^r  or  intereft,  can- 

•  not  make  a  chriftian  ;  to  be  a  chriftian,  it  is  necelTary  to  b«lieve.---Authority 
»  may  indeed  extort  a  facrifice,  but  it  cannot  perfuade.     This  therefore  ii  not 

•  the  method  which  Jefus  Chrift  has  ordained  for  propagating  his  religion.    Ha 

•  Ims  even  excluded  the  pcnallie*  which  the  JcwiQi  law  cpjoined  againft  the 
Vol.  II.  V  M  *  djfobcdienu 
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in  orte  countfy  and  age  to  reproduce  them' in  another  ;  it  per- 
f^cutes  truth  and  error  alternately  ;  it  generates  hypocrify ;  it 
obtains  unanimity  merely  where  it  introduces  ignorance  ;  atid 
tvhen  it  has  done  its  utrtioft,  the  Virtuous  life  and  the  patient 
{iifferings  of  a  defpifed  feftary  often  fuddenly  wreft  from  it  all  its 
6onvert^. — Religions,  in  fliort,  have  ufually  confifted  either  in 
ceremonies,  in  morals,  or  in  creeds ;  but  ceremonies  are  too  un- 
rneaning  and  arbitrary  to  be  taught  at  the  expence  of  blood, 
cxceffes  in  morals  will  be  guarded  againft  by  the  civil  power, 
^hile  Creeds  refpeft  only  a  private  intercourfe  between  God  and 
itian.  How  impious  and  impertinent  is  it  for  flangers  to  ufurp 
S  cognizance  of  the  latter  :  hor/  ridiculous  to  dictate  forms  to 
faith  :  how  unjuft  to  let  the  capricious  dogmas  of  a  part  of  a 
fociety  prevail  over  the  rights  of  the  whole?  Vain  mortals,  may 
we  fay  to  thefe  religious  pretenders,  yourreafon  £ailsyouin  your 
worldly  concerns,  and  you  think  it  infallible  in  the  concerns  of 
God  ;  you  miHake  what  you  fee,  and  you  think  yourfelves  right  in 
what  you  cannot  fee  ;  you  will  interpret,  and  you  err  !  The 
radiant  fun  of  heaven  fhines  oq  the  juft  and  on  the  unjud,  and 
dare  you  atttempt  to  difcrirtiinate  between  men  on  earth  on* the 
part  of  the  great  creator ;  you,  who  know  not  whether  your, 
lekes  are  approved  by  himi  Perfecution,  whether  of  a  pofitive 
"i&r  of  a  negatire  Rarure,  is  per^cution  ;  for  men  are  injured  not 

'-  difoi>:d  enf:  The  prodigal  for!  -*''to  l*e«e«  h's  father's  houfff.  Is  not  purfutd 
'  to  ^'ixT  fftlitrs;  his  returo  is  vifVicd  fdr,  but  it  is  tiot  precipita?efj. 

*  Soc>i  K  ?he  fpji-it  of  the  gofpcl.  li»  the  mesa  tims  I  fhould  be  diffident 
'  of  nrtyWf,  and  appreh^iifiv^e  of  m^fcftiictption,  if  I  did  rot  find  the  fame 
*■  fcntim^iits  in  the  fafhett.— We  iirai!   be  furprired  at  !he  warmth  vviih  which 

•  t■^e  fou-idrrs  of  owr  religion  pjeach  this  very  doftrme  f>f  toleration,  Co   con- 

•  trary  to  the  ideas  of  feme  men  S\ho  arc  little  informed  upon  the  fuh;tS.'  He 
ther  cites  roaiiy  of  fhe  fathers  wiib-great  aptnefs  and  foicee. 

The  following  psffsge  is  added  in  a  rote,  <  The  law  of  the  JtwilTj  religion 
'  can  form  no  ph5'^<on  againft  tolcratiofi.  God  was  the  king  of  '•hat  nation  : 
'Vrftirioo  therefore  vas  TierefTarily  blended  with  the  ftate  ;  to  violate  the  law 
«  iwa*  to  be  guilty  of  treafon.  Befides  their  laws,  like  the  laws  of  a  monafltry, 
«  aid  nor  exr<cnd  beyond  the  perfons  immediately  -under  their  jutifdiftion.     The 

•  Jewifti  rdigk>n  tnbreover  was;  very  tple rant  in  riegard  to  opinions  purely  !^pe- 
2  ciilitive  :  Even  the  Sadduces  who  denied  the  refurveflion  of  the  body  y/cre 
«  iM}t<Kceptcd  If  ojn  toleration.'    Seethe  Repofitory,  Vol  I  Pi   ai<;»7 
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only  v\hen  they  fuffer  evil,  but  when  th^y  are  deprived  of  advan- 
tages. Let  it  then  ceafe  from  the  face  of  the  earth  5  for  in  \yhat- 
ever  fliape  it  appears,  it  is  unauthorized,  it  is  needlefs^  it  is  Im- 
politic, and  it  corrupts  ail  who  refort  to  it.— Thig,  language  may 
naturally  be  held  to  cojifcientious  .men. 

It  is  worth  adverting  however  to  the  different  grounds  on 
which  perfecution,  in  this  country,  lias  adually  at  different  pe- 
riods created  or  fupported  its  power. — Our  divifion  of'the  Weftern 
church,  remote  from  the  fophiftry  of  Greeks  and  .Africans  and 
from  the  fanciful  tenets  of  oriental  nations,  long  continued  to 
poffefs  that  uniforrriity  of  opinion,  which  is  the  lifual  refult  of 
retirement  and  of  ignorance  ;  and  found  few,  befules  Jews  and 
Mahomedans,  againil  whom  it  could  exercife  its  zeal.  Th^ 
clergy  in  the.  mean  time,  ac(juired  a  fway  in  tlie  nation,  exceed- 
ing that  of  its  legitiraate  fov^reigns,  forae  of  whom  it  even  per- 
fecuted. — Little  cjifpofed  as  the  natipo  .had  appeared  to  religious' 
novelties,  the  alarm  whfch  "had  fp read  through  Germany  and  the 
low  countries  atpopifhand  monadic  abufes,  at  lall  feized  upon  this 
ifland,  ar^d  produced  .in  it  a  fucceffion  of  fedanes.  -  "The  clergy 
on  the  one  hancj  w.ho  had  punilhed  princes,  were  little  inclined 
to  fpare  fubjed^tsj  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  fovereign  power 
long  accuftomed  to  religioiis  prejudices  and  to  defpotic  habits,' 
had  no  difficulty  in  feconding  the  vvifhes  of  the  clergy.  Thus 
the  catholic  reigns  were  fpent  in  torturing  the  proteftants,  and 
the  proteftants  reigns  .in  opprefTing  other  feftaries,  who  again 
in  a  moment  of  power  foy^id  their  means  of  retaliation  j  for 
perfecution  being  a  general  principle  in  which  all  parties  then 
joined  iiTue,  fuccefs  alone  decided  whp  fliould  be  tl+e  vidjms  of 
it. — iiappily  .die  foreign  princes,  who  for  the  laft  century  haye" 
fwayed  the  fceptre  of  this  empire,  having  judged  it  pru^<^nt  to 
cultivate  the  djlTenters,  the  do&rine  of  »o  ^iJJjap  no  kinj;;,  no  croftr 
«o  cr(;xL'«,  wliich.  had  aniufed  the  Stuarts,  long  ceafed  to  ha.ve 
countenance  at  court.  The  clergy  therefore,  appealing  to  the 
nation  at  large^  ^hich  was  .(lill  in  the  habits  .of  intolerance,  pro- 
claimed the  chufch  in  danger,  prergnding  t.hai  if  fedaries  were 
legally  tolerated,  it  muft  lead  to  the  returp  of  popery,  of  whicli 
every  one  Hood  in  fear.  But  by  degrees  the  dread  of  popery 
fubliding,  liberal  ftntiments  difleminating,  religious  zeal  de- 
clining, and  the  reigning  family  be<;opiiBg  more  fecure,  and 
U  u  2  therefore 
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therefore  lefs  in  need  of  the  aid  of  thofe  revolution  principle j 
which  had  feated  it  upon  the  throne  ;  the  church  folicited  the  aid 
of  the  civil  power,  under  the  new  pretence  of  being  its  fm/or/r/ 
iind  foUtical  ally.— For  the  honour  of  this  country^  however, 
rtiany  of  the  prefent  epifcopial  dergy  and  laity  not  only  conlT- 
der  religious  motives  for  perfecution  as  altogether  obfolete ; 
btft  treating  the  ivhole  queftion  as  political,  they  are  now  Be- 
ginning to  aflc,  why  religious  topics  fiiould  at  all  be  held  as 
mai/er  o/fuUfc  cognizance,  either  by  church  or  by  flate  :  they 
try  the  queftion  upon  political  principles  alone,  and  thence  na- 
turally find  that  neither  church  nor  flate  has  any  right  to  inter- 

pofe  *. 1  mean  to  convey  no  reflexion  oti  the  prefent  clergy 

from  this  /^ijcry,  fmce  it  is  certain  that  the  clergy  of  the  prefent 
day  are  greatly  foftened  in  tbeir  fentiments  :  But  it  is  right  to 
endeavour  to  accelerate  their  complete  reform,  and  to  lead  them 
to  aa  upon  fentiments  which  they  cannot  but  begin  to  approve, 
if  their  profeffions  are  fincere. 

Before  I  proceed  to  other  matters,  there  are  two  or  three 
arguments,  which  as  they  are  difmterefted  in  their  origin,  and 
haveftill  an  influence  over  many  worthy  minds,  require  to  be 
obviated,  as  fupporting  the  laft  dying  fparks  of  perfecuting 
zeal.— The  firft  is,  that  the  perfecutor  contributes  to  God's 
glory,  by  increafing  the  number  of  the  orthodox  and  diminifh- 
ing  that  of  heretics.  It  is  needlefs  to  re-argue  the  impropriety 
of  men  meddling  in  what  folely  refpefts  the  deity,  as  well  as  the 
miftaken  tendency  of  perfecution  :  We  can  anfwer  the  argument 
much  more  flaortly.  Suppofe  an  hundred  forms  of  religion  to 
prevail  in  the  world,  of  which  one  only  is  the  true  ;  is  it  not 
evident  that  the  doftrine  of  perfecution,  if  generally  eftabliftied, 
would  lead  to  the  commiffion  of  ninety  nine  mifchiefs,  for  one 
a£l  of  fervice  that  it  performed  :  for  how  fhall  we  limit  the  exer- 
cife  of  perfecution,  when  every  one  will  aflert  himfelf  to  be  the 
fupporter  of  truth?  It  is  clear  then,  that  we  ought  to  propa- 
gate  religion,  as  Chrift  did,  by  in{lru(flion  and  example  :  that 
we  fliould  perftiade  and  not  perfecute  ;  for  the  "  wrath  of  man 
»'  worketh  not  the  righteoufnefs  of  God." — There  is  a  fecond 
argument  very  much  allied  to  this  ;  namely,  that  none  but  the 

'  See  for  example,  Aichdsacon  Paylev's  works. 

orthodox 
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orthodox  can  be  fafe  from  puniihment  in  another  world  ;  Thus 
charity  to  other  men,  becomes  a  pretext  for  perfecuting  them. 
Nothing  however  can  be  more  hoftile  to  the  preceding  confider- . 
ation  of  God's  glory,  than  the  idea   that  one  fei^  in  this  wide-- 
extended  world  can  alone  be  faved.     Man.y  nations  have  sever 
heard  the  glad  tidings  of  the  gofpei :  many  indi^•idaaIs  cannot 
read  or  enter  into  controverfy ;  and  yet  many  of  thefe  «n:a-' 
ftrufted  perfons  are  more  virtuous  than  their  perfecutors.    Tim 
doftrine  then,  by  making  the  deity  into  a  hard  taflc-mafler,  re- 
duces us  to  the   dilemma,  either  of  denying  tlie  <iivltiitj  of  our 
religion,  or  the  goodnefi  of  its  author.     Happily  however  thk 
difficulty  is  altogether  founded  upon  miiiake  ;  for  God  requires' 
nothing  from  mac  beyond  his  beft  endeavours  :  He  looks  to  ia- 
tentions  rather  than  to  knowledge,  to  virtue  rather  than  to  fpe- 
culation  :  He  will  not  plunge  men  into  mifery  for  a  few  uade-. 
figned  miftakes  about  the  divine  perfon,  or  attributes,  or  even  com- 
mands ;  nor  does   he  found  his  ghry  upon  the  mifery  of  tlie  ma-. 
jority  of  the  human  race. — Another  argument  that  has  mifled 
honeft  men  refpeifting  perfecution,  regards  not  only  the  zealot, 
but  the  fceptic  :    it   is,  that    all  difcuffion  rcfpeding  religious 
opinions,  as  leading  to  doubt  and  infidelity,  muft  be  carefully 
fupprefled.     The  zealot  has  certainly  litile  faith  in  his  religioa, 
who  thinks  that  it  can  be  fliaken  by  controverfy  ;  or  in  provi-. 
dence,  if  he  fuppofes  that  when  fo  ftiaken,  the  deity  if  need fu3,  ■ 
cannot  reveal  to  the  human  race  frefh  and  convincing  tokens  of 
his  will.    I  mi^ht  as  eafily  anfwer  the  fceptic,  but  I  find  I  have 
been  anticipated  on  this  fubjeiSt  by  the  author  of  a  late  political 

work,  whofe  wordi  I  have  only  to  tranfcribe  below  *. 

\\^.at 

'*  '  There  is  a  fpecies  of  bigotry,  prciiliar   in  irs  nattirr,  but  frequent  i* 
,«~  praflice,  belonging  to  certain  Icepticr,   who  are  coniinctd  of  th'  ifes  of  religl,K 

*  to  foi'ufy,  but  fear  that  re/igiovs  ccntrt-i'trfy  rray  fruducc  tLat  lijam  cf  fa'uh  />.' 
»  others  witch  fye-valls  in  themfel-ves.  This  pofition",  being  polirical,  rc^juirc!,  * 
«  political   refuutioii,  wliich  I  think,  is  to  ke   fouad  in  the   following   obfejva- 

*  tions. 

♦  Firft,  «Id  eflablilhed  clergies  (like  other  corporate  bodies)  ufuaily  fill  iiiru 
'  prefumption  and  ignorance,  and,  when  richly  endowed,  into  idlench  and  vicr, 

*  in  proportion  as  they  want  opponents  or  rivals. 

«  Secondly,    from    clerical   nc^,lef'.s   and   bad  cvamples   not  oul)   iufidelicy 
«  fpontaneo-fly  arif.s  ii   many,  bui  is  induftrioull   /■r^/aj-.«f/  ia   others    by 

*  iaiidst 
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What  above  all,  however,  to  be  deprecated,  is,   the  plan  o£ 
regulating  religion  by  political  rules  for  political  ends.    I  do  no^ 

'  infidel  publications  and   difccuifcs,  intolerance  itfelf  being  a  (ufScient  motive 

*  with  many  for  decrying  a  religion. 

*  Thirdly,  Meafures  that  arc  only  impei-Jenly  coercive,  can  fcarcely  prevent, 
«  and  may  fometimes  increafe  religious  difputes  ;   as  the  toleration  aftualjy  Aib« 

*  fining  in  civilieid  couniries,  oi  itfelf,  permits  conGderable  dilcuHion ;   and  the 

*  introduftion  of  an  entire  reftra'nt  would  be  attended  with  various  evils,  more 
,  dangerous  than  any  that  could  follow  from  the  controverfies  meant  to  be  ex- 

*  tinguifhed. 

•  Fourthly,  The  fyftematic  perfecutors  in  quefttolj,  m^we  trueto'theif  feelings 
«  than  to  their  theory,  ofcener  feek  to  filence  the  difputes  of  Chriftians  among 

*  each  oiher,  than  to  fupprel's  the  arguments  of  atheifts  and  deiftsagainft  religion 

*  in  general  j  though  it  may  be  faffiiy  afiirraed,  b  favour  ot  European  ftjfis  ia 

*  general,  that  they  have  not  only  (ihcir  numbers  and  advantages  cohfidered) 

*  abounded  in  able  defenders  of  religion,  but  have  been  particularly  favourable 

*  to  trade,  manufaiturcs,  and  fcienees. 

Lajlly,  There  is  more  aptitude  to  faith  in  the  generality  of  mankind,  than 

*  the  timid  theorifts  in  quelUon  (arguinjj  from  their  own  example)  may  at  firft 
*.  apprehend. — When  we  conftdcr,  therefore,  that  dift'erences  in  opinion  feeia  na» 
«  tural  where  men  aie  allowed  to  think  at  all,  aad  that  perfeculion  tcnd.s  to  pror 
«  duce  either  ftrife  or  lethargy  ;  and  when  we  add  that  toleritioii  not  only  ofiea 

*  aftords  an  antidote  to  the  decline  of  clerical  manners,  but  admits  the  public 

*  ftrength  to  be  augmented  by  the  acceffion  of  numbers  from  every  party  ;  -it 

*  will  appear  that  we  have,  in  thefe  refpefts  at  leatt,  z ptlitical  compenfation  for 

*  any  inconvenience  arifing  from  the  mere  extenfion  of  a  tacit  and  impcrfeift,  to 
*an  acknowledged  and  entire  religious  freedom  (the  differtnce  between  which  ia 

*  the  whole  matic.v  here  in  contention  iu  countries  at  all  refpeftable  for  thjeit 

<  civilization,)  - 

•  If  Itily,  Spain,  and  Portugal  are   compared  with  Great  Britain,  and  witi, 

*  parts  of  Geimany,  Switzerland,  and  the  United  Provinces,  we  ihall  difrover» 

*  that,  wherever  moft  bigotry   and    perfecvition   prevail,  religion  is  there  woift 

*  vindicated,  and,  in  many  inftances,  is  leaft  refpecfled}  and  political  profperity  is 

*  there  ufually  at  its  loweft  ebb.— On  the   other  hand,  jin  France  we  Ivavc  had 

*  a  proof  of  the  pofTibility  of  ftatefmen  manifefting  more  toleration  even  towards 
«  atheifm,  than  towards  proteilant  herefy. 

*  To  conclude,  the  prejudice  here  combated  does  not,  in  any  avent,  appear  to 

*  require  more  tlian   the   fupprefiion  of  public  religious   difputations,    beyond 

*  which,  therefore,  its  zeal  ought  not  ta  be  Mtendsd  (fuppofing  it  proper  to  be 

<  indulged  at  ail.) 

'  Lst  it  be  addeJ,  as  a  juftification  for  the  above  remarks,  that   the  praftice  of 
«  perfecution   has   been   fo  general,  and    its  efFe(5li  (o    terrible,  that   there   is 

*  fcsfi^ely  any  country  in  Europe  where  it  is  not   nece/lary   t»  combat  ir«   re-  '. 

*  mains, "—■3/c(  end  nc/j  Fn'dpki  oflreidt  tem^arcd,  J>-  ya 

mean 
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mean  to  argue  refpefting  the  impiety  of  this  plan  ;  for  piety  is 
leldom  thought  of  in  politics  : — though  I  might  obferve  (fup- 
pofin<^  religious  arguments  out  of  the  queflion)  that  it  is  demon- 
ftrable,  from  civil  and  fecial  confiderations,  that  religious  rc- 
flrainte  are  at  leaft  contrary  to  ci'vil  andjodal  rights, — But  it  is  ne- 
ceflary,  as  a  man  of  the  world,  to  confine  myfelf  to  the  lingle 
point  of  utility,  as  certain  divines  have  pretended,  that  both  re- 
ligion and  ethics  are  adverfe  to  our  polition.  I  contend,  then, 
that  it  is  evident  in  reafon,  and  proved  by  experiment,  that  di- 
verfity  in  the  forms  of  religion  is  neceflary  to  meet  the  variety  of 
lentiments  naturally  occurring  in  an  age  in  which  a  fyftem  of 
general  difquifition  is  eftabliOied  -,  that  the  fpecies  of  religious 
faith  and  pradice  moft  conducive  to  political  welfare,  are  emi- 
nently the  offspring  of  choice  ;  and  that  controul  in  religious 
cafes,  generates  many  political  evils,  and  but  few,  and  thole  very 
ambiguous,  benefits.  Statefmen  may  endow,  if  they  pleafe,  any 
one  profeffion  of  faith  with  wealth  and  honours  ;  and  they  will 
find  little  oppofition  to  it,  if, they  leave  others  to  their  fpon- 
taneous  exertions.  But  it  is  clearly  the  duty  of  politicians  to 
ftrengthen  the  ilate,  by  the  confidence,  at  leaft,  of  all  parties ;  in- 
ftead  of  confining  it  to  the  attachment  of  one  party,  whofe  con- 
fidence it  obtains  by  paying  for  it,  and  whole  advice  is  always  to 
be  fufpefted  with  regard  to  the  reft,  from  its  having  erroneoufly 
taken  up  a  perfuafion  that  a  ftate  of  hollility  towards  them  is 
both  meritorious,  and  for  its  own  intercft.  No  party,  however 
large  it  may  be,  ought  to  be  cultivated  fo  exclufively,  as  to  pre- 
vent a  due  comprehenfion  and  combination  of  the  nuholt  *« 

But  it  is  time  to  quit  this  general  difcuffion,  though,  before  I 
lofe  intire  fight  of  the  debate  in  17S7,  1  think  it  necefl!ary  to  fay 
fome  words  refpefting  Mr.  Pitt. — This  minifter,  I  am  happy  to 
find,  did  not  (and  how  is  it  poffible,  educated  as  he  has  been, 
that  he  fhould)  argue  againil:  the  proteftant  dilTenters  on  the 
ground  of  general  principles.     He  took  the  ground  of  expeilicncy 

*  I  mean,  in  a  feparate  letter,  to  confider  at  length  Bifhop  Warliurton'c 
work  on  the  alliance  of  the  (tftabl'Jhed)  chur:h  and  Jlate,  on  account  of  the  defe- 
rence piefumed  to]be  tlill  paid  to  it  by  chuichmcn  and  ftatefmen;  and  to  attempt 
to  fhew,  chiefly  by  means  of  a  plain  an;ilyfi»  of  it,  that  it  it  a  tjflue  of  fophiftry, 
SMid  unworthy  of  being  treated  as  a-book  of  any  authority. 

only  J 
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cr.ily  ;  and,  as  expediency  changes  from  day  to  day,  his  conduft; 
iBay  eaCly  change.  This  may  afford  fome  ccnfolation  to  the  dif- 
femers  for  his  late  oppofition. — But  no  talents,  however  intuitive, 
can  fupply  the  want  of  experience ;  which,  confidering  the 
fparing  n:ianRer  in  which  inftruftion  arifes  out  of  different  fcenes 
3t  different  times,  muft,  by  the  laws  of  nature,  neceffarily  be  the 
iseward  of  age,  and  of  ext«nfive  converfe  with  men  in  different 
countries.  To  an  experience  of  this  fort,  accompanied  with  parts 
and  celebrity  in  nothing  inferior  to  thofe  of  Mr.  Pitt,  we  owe  the 
following  obfervation  refpeding  feftaries,  which  I  recommend  to 
that  gentleman's  confideration.  '  Remember  me  affedionately,* 
lays  the  venerable  perfon  to  whom  I  allude,  in  one  of  his  fa- 
miliar letters, '  to  the  honeft  heretic  •  *  *.  I  do  not  call  him  houefi 

*  by  way  of  diftinftion  ;  for  I  think  all  the  heretics  I  have  known 

*  have  been  virtuous  men  ;  they  have  the  virtue  of  fortitude,  or 

*  they  would  not  venture  to  own  their  herefy.;   and  they  cannot 

*  afford  to  be  deficient  in  any  of  the  other  virtuaj,  as  they  would 

*  give  advantage  to  their  many  enemies,  and  they  have  not,  like 

*  orthodox  fmners,  fiich  a  number  of  friends  to  excufe  or  juliify 
'  them. — Do  not,  however,  miftake  me.    It  is  not  to  my  good 

*  fiif  nd*s  herefy  that  I  impute  his  honeity  :  on  the  contrary,  it  is 

*  his  honelly  that  has  brought  upon  him  the  charaifler  of  heretic*.* 
—Perhaps  this  anonymous  authority  will  not  be  convincing  to 
Mr.  Pitt.     Let  him  then  yield  to  authority  and  argumeat  united 

•  *  I  am  IficJijied  to  attribure  two  pofitive  advantages  to  our  modern  European 

*  fe&s  : — Firft,  there  is  a  prefumption  (as  morals  happily  bear  a  connexion  witk 
«  almoft  every  fcheme  of  reiigron  exifling  in   modern  times  in  Europe)  that, 

*  whenever  the  fenfe  of  reiieion  Is  aftive  enough  to  aHume  the  form  of  a  feft, 
«  a  certain  decency  of  minners  will  accompany  it  in  the  mafs  of  fediaries  ;  and 
«  this  expectation  is  rendered  th?  more  probable,  by  the  watchful  eye  ufualljr 

*  kept   by  every   party   over    the   cor)du(fV  of  fedtaries Secondly,   when  the 

*  frftary  finds  that  be  cannot  himfeif  becan^e  eftablKhed,  he  naturally  looks  to 

*  fclfdc'Viice  ;  and  hence  hs  conr.mon'y  (ar  Jeait  in  modsrn  times,  and  when  h« 

*  is  in  danger  of  beir.p  opprefled  by  the  eftooii/hed  or  the  civil  government)  end$ 

*  in  bsirj  more  or  lefs  an  arlvocate  fcr  religious,  and  thence,  probably,  for  acer- 

*  tain  mcaJ'are  of  civil  iroerty  ^_  both  of  wMch  ai-e  canneSed  and  beneficial  po-' 

*  litlcal  principles,  and  have  a  confidcrable  cfteit  in  enlarging  and  giving  vigour 

*  to  the  human  charaftcr.- — If  rhefc  ruJesj  in  favour  ot  the  exillence  ef  moderi) 
f  Europcin  fcfts,  have  their  exriprjors,  tlicfe  exceptions  feem  likely  to  be  kut 
'  j'mjil  ar.p  tranfitorv,'-)— Oi^iJr:ii  ;i:u  Triniiini:  cf  Tritdi  (cnfaycd,  p.  51. 
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in  the  words  of  his  illuftrious  father,  when  replying  in  a  debate 
in  the  Houfc  of  Lords,  to  Atchbifhop  Driimmond,  who  had 
charged  the  diflenting  Clergy  with  a  clofe  ainhition.  "  After* 
*'  Inch  proofs  of  honefty,  (laid  Lord  Chatham)  to  fufped  men 
•'  of  clofe  ambition,  is  to  judge  uncharitably  5  and  whoever 
*'  brings  this  charge  againfl:  them  without  proof,  defames." — 
Here  he  made  a  fliort  paufe,  and  the  eyes  of  all  were  turned 
on  the  Archbiftiop,  who  made  no  reply)  ;  Lord  Chatham  then 
repeated  his  words,  and  added:  "  The  DiiFenting  Minifters  are 
**  reprefented  as  men  of  clofe  ambition  ;  my  Lords,  their  ambition 
*'  is  to  keep  clofe  to  the  college  of  lilliermen,  not  of  cr.rdinais ;  and 
*'  to  the  dodrineof  infpiredapoflles,  not  to  the  decrees  of  interefted 
"  afpiring  Bifiiops.  They  contend  for  a  fpiritual  creed,  and  fcrip- 
'^  tural  worfliip;  we,  my  Lords,  have  a  Calviniiiical  creed,  a  Fopifii 
*'  liturgy,  and  an  Arminian  clergy.  TheReformation  has  laid  the 
"^  fcriptnresopen  to  all ;  let  not  the  biftiops  (hut  them  again.  Lavvj 
*'  in  fiipport  of  ecclelialiical power  arepleaded  for,  which  it  would 
*'  fliock  humanity  to  execute.  It  is  faid  that  religious  feds  have 
*'  done  great  mifchief  where  they  are  not  kept  under  ftrifl  rellraint : 
*'  My  Lords,  hillory  affords  no  proof  that  feflaries  have  ever  been 
"  mifchievous,  when  they  were  not  opprelled  and  perfecuted  by 
*'  the  ruling  church." — Thefe  remarkable  words,  dictated  by  au 
enlarged  and  refleding  mind,  are  extraffed  from  the  printed 
relations  of  the  time  :  but  they  need  no  voucher  5  they  mark 
their  threat  author,  and  enoble  him  to  «// poiterity,  I  hope  we 
fiiall  not  be  left  to  fay,  with  the  exception  of  his  ov:n. 

I  am  not  enough  acquainted  with  the  proteflant  difTenters,  to 
know  their  prefent  fentiments  on  two  topics^  which  may  poffibly 
foon  come  before  us  all  for  difeuffion.  The  firft  is  that  of  the 
Roman  Catholics. 

Proteitant  diffenters  have  been  in  habits  of  dreading  the  Ro- 
man catholics,  both  on  a  civil  and  religious  account.  It  is  pro- 
per, however,  for  them  to  review  this  queftion,  and  to  fee  whe- 
ther the  times  have  not  changed,  and  men  in  them  j  and  whether, 
forgetting  the  pafl,  it  is  not  both  juft  and  prudent  rather  to  aid, 
than  to  obilruft,  the  applications  which  the  Roman  catholics  are 
faid  to  be  meditating  to  the  legillature  for  their  own  relief.  I 
know  that  the  Roman  catholic  creed  is  reputed  to  contain  one 
or  tv»o  dodrines  repugnant   to  civil  authority  ;   but  1  know,  at 

VoL.IL  Xx  the  J 
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the  fame  time,  that  the  practice  of  men  is  often  better  than 
their  creeds.  Neither  the  catholics,  nor  cliffenters,  nor  epifco- 
palians  of  England,  are  to  be  judged  of  from  our  books  oihijloiy  ; 
and  the  abominable  fpirit  of  a  Gardiner  and  of  a  puritan,  as  well 
as  of  a  Laud,  have  happily  become  obfolete:  It  is  the  Britilh  catho- 
lic (as  well  as  proteftant  diflenter)  of  the/>r^>w/  day,  whofe  cafe 
is  under  examination.  And  here,  we  mull  confefs  .that  the 
erroneous  prejudices  of  the  Britifh  catholics  are  vifibly  abated  j 
that  the  rapid  decline  or  extermination  of  the  Pope*s  authority 
in  the  moft  bigoted  catholic  countries,  and  the  lefieued  influence 
of  their  clergy,  are  folid  confirmations  of  the  fad;  that  the  Stuart 
race  no  longer  affords  even  the  flradou'-  of  a  popifli  pretender  to 
the  throne  ;  that  the  catholics  are  ready  to  give  every  tell  that 
honour  can  offer,  I  will  not  fay  for  checking  their  religion, 
but  to  prove  their  religion  altered  ;  and  lallly,  that  their  num- 
bers are  too  inconfiderable  to  excite  the  fmallell  apprehenlion, 
efpecially  when  combined  with  their  change  of  temper. — There 
is  now  in  various  countries  happily  grown  up  with  time,  a  mafs 
of  evidence,  proving  that  the  Chriftian  religion,  in  all  its 
forms,  is  by  its  own  nature  peaceable  ;  that  its  profeffors  alone, 
by  mixing  it  with  civil  concerns,  have  rendered  it  otherwife  '^  * 
and  that  the  widetl  charity  of  temper  in  nations,  is  attended  not 
only  with  moft  peace,  but  with  moft  knowledge,  wealth,  popu- 
lation, and  power.    If  the  civil  doctrines,  however,  of  the  ca- 

■*  '  1  am  confcious  how  many  wars  herefus  have  occafioned  ; — but  v/as  it 
«  not  becaufe  we  were  deiirous  of  perfecuting  fwch  ?  The  mm  who  believes  with 
«  fincerity,  believes  alfo  with   mere   firm-iefs,  when  )c.u    would   oblige  hiin  to 

*  chaige  ills  creed,  without  at  the  fame  time  coiivirtciiig  him,  and  beci  rues  ob- 
«  ftliiatc  ;  his  ouilinacy   kindles  his  zeal ;  his  zeal   infiaiaes   hire*      Yon  wifhed 

*  to  make  a  convert,  you   kave  made  a  fanatic  aTd  a   irradmsn. — Men  alk  no-' 

*  thing  m-ure  for  their  opinions  thsn  freedom  :   if  you  would  take  it  from  thein, 

<  you  put  atm«  into  their  hands  ;  grant    it  them,   cli€y  will  remain  tran4ijil,  a» 

<  do  the  Lutherans  at  Siralbourg  —  It  is  then    the    vr.uy  of  religion   to  which 

*  we  would  compel  men,  and  not  the  Kuhipliciry  of  ophmm  which  we    tolerate, 

*  that  occafions  commotions  and  civil  wars.  .Thf  Pagans  tolerated  evtrv  npinion- 

<  the  Ciiinefe  do  the    fame  ;    Pruflla    excludes    no    feit,    Hv.H.tnd   includes  all  ; 

*  and   ihcfe   nations   have   never   experienced  a    religious    war.     EugUnd    and 

*  Francs  have  wifhed  to  have  but  one  lefgion ;  and   London  and    P;uis  have 

*  (ccn    the   blood   of   their   inhabitants  flowing  in  Ibeam:." — ExpiejTinns  of  Tkf. 
TurgQt,  fee  Repofitcr;   No.  4.  p  219. 
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tholics,  are  ftill  to  be  guarded  againft,  it  fliould  certainly  be  by 
generous,  civil,  and  not  by  narrow  religious  tefts  :  And  if  tlie 
proteffions  of  attachment  of  a  papiil  towards  a  fuppofed  hereti- 
cal governnnent  are  held  in  their  nature /^^  de  fe  and  nugatory, 
and  if  a  catholic  in  no  courfe  of  ages  is  fuppofed  capable  of  purging 
himfelf  from  the  imputation  of  his  anceilor's  errors ;  let  a  /.-, 
cuniarv-  feairity  be  fubftituted  for,  or  accompany,  wherever 
requifite,  the  civil  teft. — As  to  a  facramental  t-eft  impofcd  upon 
the  catholics,  -efpecially  take-n  upon  the  fpur  of  a  momentary 
occafion,  and  not  reqiiisred  retrofpe<?tiveIy  as  an  evidence  of  pafl 
conduft,  it  is  ftill  more -nugatory  than  an  oath  can  be  fuppofed 
to  be,  and  ought,  on  all  accounts,  to  be  given  up. 

In  the  prefent  Itruggle  for  religious  hberty,  it  would  give  me 
c  -.^ern,  not  to  find  the  Jev^s  included  ;  and  this  is  the  fecond 
topic  to  which  I  lafl  referred. — Their  religion  is  the  mother  of 
all  the  religions  of  Europe,  of  European  America,  and  of  a 
principal  part  of  Aiia  an<J  Africa  ;  and  fliould  naturally  experi- 
ence kindnefs  from  all  her  children.  Jealoufy  in  the  fubjecl, 
rapacity  in  the  fovereign,  and  bigotry  in  the  priellhood,  have 
rendered  the  Jev.'s  the  objeds  of  former  perfecutions  ;  but  fhall 
we  boall  in  the  prefent  day  of  civilization,  and  be  wanting  in 
humanity;  or  of  tafte  and  the  fine  arts,  and  be  wanting  in  feel- 
ing ;  fliall  we  know  in  fiiort  every  thing  but  the  rights  of  men  ? 
We  have  improved  ourfelves  in  words  and  in  fpeculations 
only,  if  our  temper  is  flill  uncharitable  ;  we  have  dropped  the 
f a va ere  without,  and  not  the  favage  within,  if  we  cannot  live  in 
peace  with  perfons  of  all  communions. — If  there  are  any  fair 
objeftions  to  the  Jews,  they  are  of  a  civil  nature,  and  refpeft 
their  manners  ;  yet  where  their  manners  are  cenfurable,  it  is 
chiefly  to  be  attributed  to  their  perfecutors.  A  fuller  participa- 
tion in  the  rights  of  fociety,  mull  communicate  to  the  Jews  a 
fuller  portion  of  its  ufual  fentiments  and  manners  r  Seftaries 
are  by  nature  given  to  zeal;  and  nothing  operates  upon  men  more 
thm  a  kind  government.  Bcfides,  the  wealth  and  trading  con- 
rrections  of  the  Jews  are  very  confidcrable,  while  our  merchants 
and  other  fubjcfts  are  too  firmly  edabliflied  to  fuffer  by  their 
rlvalfliip. — What  obftacle  then  is  there  to  our  offering  without 
rcfcrve,  to  this  widely  fcattered  nation,  which  has  flill  a  place 
in  <;od'3  particular  providence,  an  afylum  from  the  fcverities  they. 
■  X  X  2  experience 
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experience  in  foreign  parts  ?  Nothing  lefs  than  aflual  mif-. 
demeanour  in  the  Jews  (hould  bring  them  again  into  bondage; 
and  an  experiment  only  can  enable  ns  to  pronounce  upon 
this :  for  Sufpicion  is  here  an  infufficient  ground  for  rigor, 
the  innocence  of  men  in  religious  cafes  being  to  be  prefumed 
upon,  rather  than  their  guilt. — The  proteftant  diflenters  in 
particular  ought  not  to  be  difpleafed  with  this  language.  They 
can  find  nothing  in  fcripture  which  puts  the  Jews  under  any 
other  tutelage  or  difcipline,  than  that  of  providence  :  and  ia 
the  rights  of  men,  I  am  fure  they  cannot  read  their  pro- 
Icription.  If  I  miftake  not,  one  of  the  mofi;  valuable  of  the 
difTenting  clergy  (Dr.  Price)  has  reprobated  the  term  of  tolera- 
tion when  applied  to  religious  liberty  ;  for  it  limply  means  fuf- 
ferance,  and  as  the  ufe  of  it  is  unknown  with  refpefb  to  civil  li- 
berty, it  falfely  implies  that  the  claim  to  each  has  not  an 
equal  foundation. — When  the  proteftant  diflenters  ceafe  to  be 
the  friends  of  uni'vcrfal  religicus  liberty^  they  forfeit  one  of 
their  beft  diftintftions ;  for  thofe  who  care  for  themfelves  only, 
are  but  one  degree  removed  from  penecuting  their  neighbour. 

I  fhall  end  with  another  (hort  obfervation. — I  have  often 
wondered  that  a  part  of  the  Englifli  church  fervice,  impofed 
upon  and  fubmittcd  to  by  the  whole  Englifli  nation,  the 
Quakers  excepted,  has  never  been  objefted  to,  till  very  lately* ; 
I  mean  the  marriage  fervice. — It  has  many  abfurdities  in  it 
\miverfally  acknowledged,  and  is  certainly  one  of  the  many  un- 
juft  impofitions  made  by  human  authorit}-.  Some  formalities  of 
a  ci'vil  nature  are  requifite,  on  the  occafion  of  marriage,  for  the 
ptu'pofes  of  civil  fociety;  and  there  can  be  no  fufficient  objedion 
to  the  performance  of  them  in  a  place  fo  public,  refpeiflable, 
and  convenient,  as  a  church;  or  to  the  payment  of  the  attendant 

See  Dr.  Piieftley's  letter  to  Mr.  Pitt  on  Toleration  &c.  ;d.  Ed.  17S7. 
This  celebrated  controverfulift  and  pliilofcplicr,  wlioTe  opinions  are  generally  as 
r.o\el  in  theology  as  in  pliilolophy,  fays  good  humoureilly  in  behalf  of  liis  bre- 
thren, on  this  lubjfft.  "  If  wc  were  not  taken,  as  it  were,  at  an  advantage,  whca 
f  wC  arc  dilpoTcd  to  make  light  of  fmall  obftaclcSj  we  fhotild  ccrlainjy  make 
♦  '  loud   rciiioniTrancej   on    tlie    fubiei^.'* 
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fees  to  the  clergy,  as  the  perfons  who  officiate  in  it  confidered 
as  a  civil  occurence.  But  if  religion  is  intermixed  in  this  tranf- 
a»Slion,  the  fervice  ought  at  leail  to  be  rnade  rational,  and  fuch 
as  fliall  not  offend  feftaries,  or  confcientioua  men  ;  or  at  leail 
the  fubmiffion  to  the  religious  part  of  the  ceremony  fliould  be 
Ipft  optional  to  the  parties. — I  prefume  that  the  reafon  why  the 
{enice,  as  it  now  ftands,  has  been  fo  long  and  generally  received, 
not  only  by  the  proteflant  diffenters,  (who  at  firft  were  witli 
litttle  exception,  occafional  conformifts  to  the  church,)  but  by 
the  nation  at  large  j  is,  that  no  motive  can  be  imputed  to  the 
perfons  complying  with  it  that  is  of  an  improper  nature;  the 
objedl  of  marriage  being  as  ufeful  to  the  public,  as  defirable  to 
individuals.--!  point  out  the  cafe  however  as  an  injuflice,  by  the 
modification  of  which  the  clergy  may  obtain  fome  credit,  with- 
out any  hazard  either  to  themfelves  or  to  the  remaining  parts  of 
the  liturgy. 

I  am  comforted  for  your  fake  and  my  own,  my  dear  fir,  at 
having  thus  concluded  a  letter  which  long  as  it  is,  might  have 
been  fvvelled  with  other  matter.  I  have  touched  upon  two  new- 
topics  (refpefting  the  Roman  catholics,  and  Jews)  concerning 
which  the  body  of  proteflant  diflenters  have  not  of  late  J  believe 
declared  themfelves ;  but  I  think  at  the  fame  time,  that  the  topic* 
fo  ftarted  ought  as  foon  as  poflible,  to  come  before  them  and  the 
public  for  ferious  conhderation  and  difcuffion.— If  the  proteflant 
diffenters  are  felfifli  enough  to  feel  adverfe  or  indifferent  upon 
them,  they  will  lofe  much  of  the  wifhes  of  good  perfons  in  their 
favor.  Men  have  frequently  religion  enough  to  induce  them  to 
hate  each  other ;  but  it  is  clear  that  the  Chriflian  religion  was 
revealed  for  a  very  different  purpofe,  namely,  that  of  makip"  us 
lo've  c''en  our  enemies. 

If  I  have  ufed  any  improper  language  in  thefe  pages,  it  is  by 
miflake,  and  I  will  readily  corred  it  when  pointed  out.  I  wilTi 
only  that  flrong  arguments  and  flrong  fa£ls  which  I  have  a  right 
to  employ,  may  not  be  millaken  for  flrong  exprellions,  to  the 
nfe  of  which  I  have  no  right,  and  which  would  only  difgrace  my 
fubjet5l  and  diflionor  their  author. 
I  amj  my  dear  Sir, 

your's,  &:c. 
'^  For 
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For    the    R  E  P  O  S  I  T  O  R  Y. 

Cf  thi  INCIDENTS  -^'.^hich  may  occur  to  o/d' NATIONS  refpsHlng 
their.  POPULATION. 

TT  AVING  treated  of  the  primary  principles  cf  population,  and 
next  of  the  grou-th  of  new  nations,  of  which  I  have  given 
fome  ftriking  examples  *,  I  Ihall  proceed,  in  this  third  and  lail 
effay,  to  fpeak  of  certain  incjd£nts  which  may  affed  the  popu- 
lation of  fuch  nations  as  have  been  long  eftab'aflied. 

I.  The  incident  which  I  fliall  commence  with  noticing  xmder 
this  head,  is  that  of  colonization.  In  the  two  preceding  effays,  I 
flated,  that,  when  a  people  have  increafed  up  to  the  limits 
of  their  food,  their  numbers  become  llationary  by  neceffity.  but 
advance  again  rapidly,  vvhen  tninfplanted  to  a  plentiful  fituaiion  : 
It  is  agreeable,  therefore,  to  order,  now  to  prove,  as  the  firil 
article  of  the  prefent  paper,  that  the  original  Hock  does  no;  ne- 
ccfTarily  leffen  by  an  emiifion  of  people  j  or  that  a  diminution  may 
haopen  in  certain  cafes  in  population,  without  a  permanent  lofs. 

Asl  wifli  to  imprefs  principles,  rather  than  to  acquire  reputation 

in  favour  of  an  anonymous  effay,  I  fliall  purfue  my  former  plan  of 
introducing  the  authority  of  rcfpecftablc  writers,  as  much  as 
poffible,  in  preference  to  my  own. 

«  Put  two  or  three  pairs  of  rabbits,'  fays  Sir  James  Stewart, 

*  into  a  field  proper  for  them,   the  multiplication  will  be  rapid  ; 

*  and,  in  a  few  years,  the  warren  will  be  flocked  :  you  may  take 

*  yearly  from  it  an  hundred  pairs,  I  fhall  fuppofe,  and  keep  your 

*  warren  in  good  order  :  give  over  taking  any  for  fome  years,  you 

*  will  perhaps  find  your  original  flock  ratiier  diminiflied  than  in- 

*  creafed.    Africa  yearly  furnifhes  many  thoufands  for  the  culti- 

*  vation  of  America  :  in  this  (he  refembles  the  warren  :  I  have 
'  little  doubt,  that,  if  all  her  fons  were  returned  to  her,  by  far 
-*  the  greater  part  would  d^e  of  hunger.  In  Switzerland,  and  ia 
^  many  other  mountainous  countries,  where  the  inhabitants  defert 

*  to  feek  their  fortunes,  the  national  flock  remains  at  an  equal 

*  ftandard  ;  and  the  augmentation  upon  births  above  burials 
f  is  conftantly  in  proportion  to  the  exportation  of  inhabitants.' — 
»  It  mud  not  be  forgot,  that,  when  numbers  are  fwept  off  by  any 

*  fudden  calamity,  which  does  not  proportionably  dimlnirn  fub- 

,  fiftence 
'.r  See  No.  10,  II,  and  12  of  the  Repofitory. 
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*  fiHence,  a  new  multiplication  immediately  takes  place.  Thus  we 

*  perceive  the  hurt  done  by  plagues,  by  war,  and  by  other  de- 

*  vacations,  either  among  men  or  cattle,  repaired  in  a  few  years; 
'  even  in   thofe  countries  where  the  flandard  number  of  both  is 

*  feldom  found  10  increafe.'  —  '  Multiplication  can  never  flop,  but 
'  for  want  of  food.' — '  The  generative  faculty,  which,  from  one 
'  pair  has  produced  fo  many  millions,   would  certainlv  do  more 

*  than    keep  up  the  flock.' — •  Thus  the  generative  faculty  re- 

*  fembles  a _y^r/w»  loaded  with  a  weight  which  always  exerts  itfelf 

*  in  proportion  to  the  diminution  of  refiuance.'  Thus  far  Sir 
James  Stewart. 

Dr.  Franklin  has  another  beautiful  illnftration  of  this  fubjetfr. 

*  A  nation  well  regulated.'  fays  this  remarkable  man,  '  is  like  a 
'  fohipus  *  J  take  away  a  limb,  its  place  is  foon  fupplierl ;  cut  it 
'  in  two,  atjd  each  deficient  part  fliall  fpeedily  grow  out  of  the 

*  part    remaining.     Thus,   if  you    have    room    aad    fubfiftence 

*  enough,  as  you  may.  by  dividing,  make  ten  polypufes  out  of 
'  one,  you  may,  of  one,  make, ten  nations  equally  populous  and 

t  *  powerful ;  or  rather,  increafe  a  nation  ten-fold  in  numbers  and 

*  ftrength.*  In  another  part  of  his  writings,  he  compares  men  to 
feed-corn. 

In  oppofition  to  authorities  like  thefe,  it  has  been  faid,  that  the 
Spanifn  nation  has  been  reduced  in  numbers  by  means  of  its  coIo 
nies.       That   Spain   has   declined  in    population   is    pretty  well 
agreed,  but  Don  Uftariz  (a  Spanifli  writer)  and  others,  will  inform 
\is,  that   the  fafl   in  queftion    admits  a  different    ex])Ianation. — 

*  Poor  and  depopulated  as  fome  provinces  of  Spain  are   faid  to 

*  be,   (fays  Don  Uftariz)  the  thing  is  not  fo  mu~h  ov/ing  to  thofe 

*  that  have  gone  over  to  the  Indies,  as  to  other  caufes.  The  pro- 
*■*  vinces  from  whence  moll:  Spaniards   pafs  to  thofe  parts,   and 

*  Gallicia   which   alfo   knt  away  more  foldiers  than  any  other 

*  kingdom,  coniin-ie  to  be  the  hejl  peopled  in  Spain.    What  certainly 

*  contributes  much  to  it  is,  that  the  adventurers  from  India,  by 

*  means  of  the  riches  they  fend  or  bring  home,   enable  many  of 

*  their  male  and  female  relation',  to  change  their  condition,  tjiat 

*  otherwife  might  not  have  married  for  wantof  a  portion  in  money, 

*  or  an  ellate  which  they  ufually  purchafe  for  them  ;  and  by  their 
<  fuppliesgive  them  aifo  an  opportunity  to  cul-.ivate  their  lands, 

*   A  water  ir.ftil  ija^s  cIk  author)  wcil  knov.'u  i»  na:uraliil.. 

'  to 
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*  that  lay  neglefted  for  want  of  money  to  bear  the  expence.  As 
'  to  the  adventurers  thsmfdves^  being  for  the  moft  part  younger 

*  children,  or  deflitute  of  fortune  and  a  decent  livelihood,  and 

*  and  incapable  of  maintaining  a  family;   they  might,  perhaps, 

*  never     have    married    in     Spain,    had    they    ilaid   at    home; 

*  and  if  they  had  married,  both  thcmfelves,  their  wives  and  chil-' 

*  dren  were  in  danger  of  pcrilhing  for  want,  fo  that  they  would 

*  have  left  behind  them  little  or  no  pollerity.     Hence  it  feems  that 

*  without  any  lofs  to  Spain,  from  a  lofs  of  their  iffiie  (for  ilaying 

*  here  they  would  have  had  none)  thefe  have  raifed  up  families  in 

*  the  Indies,  planting  and  ellabliflung  there  the  Catholic  faith, 

*  Spanifli  blood  and  loyalty.'  '  All  thefe  things,  methinks,  prove 

*  that  their  going  over  to  America,  has  not  reduced,  but  rather 

*  augmented  the  number  of  people  in  Spain.'' 

Sir  Jofiah  Child  puflies  the  refutation  of  the  charge  in  queftion 
to  a  length  upon  which  Don  Urtariz,  as  a  Spanilh  fubjeft,  could 
not  venture.    '  In  my  opinion,'  fays  Sir  Jofiah,  *  contending  for 

*  unifoyjn'ity  in  religion  has  contributed  ten  times  more  to  the  de- 
'  population  of  Spain,  than  all  the  American  plantations.    What 

*  was  it  but  that,  which  caufed  the  expulfion  of  fo  many  thoufand 

*  Moors,  who  had  built  and  inhabited  moft  of  the  chief  towns  in 

*  Andalufia,  and  other  parts  ?  What  was  it  but  that^  and  the  in- 

*  quifition,   that  has  and  does  expel  luch  vail  numbers  of  rich 

*  Jews,  with  their  families  and  ellates,  into  Germany,  Italy, 
'  Turkey,  Holland,  and  England?  What  was  it  but  tbat^  which 
'  caufed  thofe  vaft  and  long  wars  between  that  king  and  the  Low 

*  Countries,  and  the  effufion  of  fo  much  blood  and  treafure,  and 

*  the  lofs  of  the  Seven   Provinces,   which  we  now  fee  fo  pro- 

*  digioufly  rich  and  full  of  people,  while  Spain  is  empty  and  poor, 

*  and  Flanders  thin  and  weak,  in  continual  fear  of  being  made  a 

*  prey  to  their  neighbours. — Holland  now  fends  as  many,  and 

*  more  people,  yearly,  to  refide  in  their  plantations,  fortrelTcs 

*  and   fliips   in  the  Eaft  Indies    (belides   many  into  the  Indies) 

*  than  Spain,  and  yet  are  fo  far  from  declining  fn  the  number  of 
'  their  people  at  home,  that  it  is  evident  they  do  monliroufly 

*  increaie  ;  and  fo  I  hope  to  prove,  that  England  has  conftantly 

*  increafcd  in  people  at  ' cnir,  iincc  our  fettL^ment  upon  planta- 
'  tions  in  America.* 

As 
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As  this  fubjed  cannot  be  too  much  infifted  upon,  I  (hall  adduce 
two  other  Angular  paflages  from  eminent  authors,  to  a  like 
efFedl.  The  firft  is  from  the  celebrated  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  who 
writes   in    the   following    ftrain.     *  The    many   colonies   which 

*  Spain  fends  abroad  well  preferve  it  from  fwelling  humours  ; 
«  yet  is  not  that  country  thereby  difpeopled,  but  maintaineth 

*  Hill  growing  upon  it  (like  a  tree  from  which  plants  to  fill  a 
*■  whole  orchard  have  been  taken),  as  many  as  it  can  well 
'  nourish. — and,  to  fay  what  I  think  ;  if  our  Edward  the  3d. 
'  had  profpered  in  his  French  wars,  and  peopled  with  English 
'  the  towns  which  he  won   (as  he  began   at  Calais,  driving  out 

*  the  French  ;)  the  Kings,  his  fuc-ccffors  holding  the  fame 
'  courfe,  would  by  this  time  have  filled  all  France  with  our 

*  nation,  without  any  notable  emptying  of  this    ifland.     The 

*  like  may  be  affirmed  upon  the  like  fuppofition,  of  the  French 
'  in   Italy  or  almoft  of  any  others  j   as  having  been  verified  by 

*  the  Saxons  in  England,  and  Arabians  in  Barbary*. — What  is 
'  then  become  of  fo  huge  a  multitude,  as  would  have  overfpread 

*  a   great  part  of  the   continent?  Surely  they  died  not  of «^^, 

*  nor  went  out  of  the  world  by  the  onlincry  ways  of  nature  ; 
'  but  famine  and  contagious  difeafes,  the  f.vord,  the  halter,  and 

*  a  thoufand  mifchiefs  have  con  fumed  them.     Yea  many  of  them 

*  perhaps  were  never  born  ;  for  they  that  u^int  means  to  nourifli 
'  children,  will  abflain  from  marriage,  or   (which   is  all  one) 

*  they  will   caft  away  their  bodies   upon   rich  old   women,  or 

*  othervvile  make  unequal  or  unhealthy  marriages  for  gain  ;  or 
'  becaufe  of  poverty,  they  think  that  a  bleffing  which  in  nature 

*  is  a  curfc,  to  have  their  wives  barren. 

The  fecond   author  alluded  to  in  the  preceeding  paragraph  is 
Dr.  Price.     '  Dr.  Tucker  (fays  this  refpeftable  writer)  has  in- 

*  firted  upon  the  depopulations  produced  by  migrations  from 

*  this  country  to  the  colonies,  as  a  rcafon  for  giving  them  up, 

*  But  unlefs   this  kingdom   is  made  a  prifon  to  its   inhabitants, 

*  thefe  migrations  cannot  be  prevented;   nor  do  I  think  they 

*  have  any  great  tendency  to  produce  depopulation.     When  a 

*  number  of  people  quit  a  country,  there  is  more  employment 
'  and  greater  plenty  of  the  means  of  fubfiftence  left  for  thofe 

*  who  remain  ;  and  the  vacancy  is  foon  filled  up.     The  grand 

*  Several  of  the  Mahonuncdan  jiations  bare  been  great  color.izcis. 
Vol,  II.  y  y  '  caufes 
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'  caufes  of  depopulation  are,    not  migrations  or  even  famine?^ 

*  and  plagues,  or  any  other  temporary  evils  ;  but  the  permanent 
*■  and  flow  working  evils  of  debauchery,  luxury,  high  taxes,  and: 

*  oppreffion.' 

Having  cited  a  fufficient  number  of  authorities  refpe£lin"g  the 
effeft  of  colonization  upon  the  population  of  old  nations,  a  fe\7 
remarks  will  conclude  this  part  of  my  fiibjeiSt. — If  men  are  in- 
tended by  nature  to  "■  increafe  and  multiply'^,  if  colonies  are 
fufceptible  of  a  continued  growth  from  fmall  commencements ; 
this  alone  demonftrates,  that  old  nations  will  foon  replenifii  the 
occafional  vacancies  made  by  the  voluntary  expatriation  of 
fubjects. — It  i.3  known  however  that  even  infant  colonies,  pof- 
fefled  of  a  certain  degree  of  confiftence  and  population,  often 
emit  other  fecondary  colonies  without  the  Isaft  detriment ; 
.becoming  parent  dates  before  the  period  of  their  own  maturity, 
and  regenerating  their  people  with  perfect  facility,  on  account 
of  marriage  being  habitual  to  the  whole  of  their  inhabitants. 
Whenever  fo  many  go  abroad,  as  to  annex  a  new  importance  to 
thofe  who  remain  at  home,,  coloaizatioq  naturally  becomes 
ehccked,  and  the  parent  ftate  itfelf  aflumes  the  appearance  of  a 
land  of  promife  to  men,  who  rarely  quit  their  native  foil  without 
regret.— It  is  not  colonies  therefore,  but  bad  management  or 
diftrefs  which  can  for  any  length  of  time,  impair  numbers, 
where  the  colonies  are  fettled  upon  a  pacific  plan,  and  more 
efpecially  if  they  are  allowed  a  proper  ufe  of  their  focial  and 
commercial  rights. 

It  is  not  foreign  to  remark  here,  that  even  mo'iey,  as  bsing 
procreative,  obeys  in  feme  rcfpeft  an  influence  fimilar  to  that 
which  governs  population  ;  producing  low  intereft  and  a  fmall 
increafe  v/hen  it  is  plentiful,  and  the  reverfe  when  it 
is  fcarce. — The  afTertion  therefore,  that  colonies  formed 
with  difcretion,  will  drain  the  parent  flate  of  its  v/eakh  is  (ta 
fay  the  leaft  of  it)  exaggerated  ;  for  the  home  capital  by  the 
nature  of  things  foon  becomes  replaced,  and  the  colony  capital 
by  its  innate  powers  increafes  feparately  and  rapidly.  Colonies 
of  this  defcription  will  in  a  fliort  time  generally  repay  eveiy 
principal  fnm  advanced  to  them,  and  remain  refponfible  to  tlic 
mother  country  for  little  belide^  the  progrefl-ve   aggregate  of 

mercantile 
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Tnercantile  commiffions,  compound  interefr,  and  other  charges. 
Thus  the  colonifts  and  the  traders  connefted  with  them,  after 
each  fatisfying  their  own  expences  and  thofe  of  the  multifarious 
agents  they  employ,  may  grow  mutually  enriched  by  the  capital 
cf  a  third  party,  who  yet  (liall  receive  their  due  advantages. 

When  foreign,  colonies  divert  the  capital  and  the  powers  of 
population  of  the  parent  ftate  from  advantageous  domeflic 
objeds,  thei-r  pofitive  encouragement  at  fuch  moments  becomes 
imprudent,  domeftic  fchemes  being  ufually  highly  preferable.— .- 
But  this  objeftion  caa  have  no  farce  againfl:  what  is  ofren  not 
only  a  pra(5ticable,  but  a  neceffary  undertaking;  I  mean,  the 
founding  of  internal  colonies  ;  the  tendency  of  thefe  being  to 
<:irculate  and  to  augment  not  only  inhabitants,  but  capital, 
throughout  the  parent  ftate. — Even  foreign  fettlements  however, 
are  not  to  be  too  halUIy  difccountenanced.,-  for  to  fupprefs  one 
mode  of  national  exertion,  is  by  no  means  the  fure  method  of  ex- 
citing other  better  modes;  efpecially  as  -countries  poffelling 
colonies  are  generaily  more  flourifliing,  than  countries  that  are 
deftitute  of  them.  Col-anies  afford  a  drain  to  the  peccant  or 
fermenting  humors  of  the  parent  Hate;  they  offer  reciprocal 
opportunities  for  trade,  many  incidents  to  excite  knowledge,  as 
well  as  a  chance  of  producing  a  firm  ally  in  cafes  of  diHrefs;  and 
(which  is  yet  more  in  point)  they  give  a  fcope  to  the  activity  of 
many  fubjecls  who  might  not  uicceed  in  or  be  inclined  to  othec 
^ora  domeftic  employments. 

II.   But  colonies  in   fubordination  to  the  mother  country  may 
be   approved  by  many,    who  nlay  think  it  dangerous  for  our 

'  artifans  ox  other  fuhjec'^s  to  become  incorporated  with  foreign 
nations.  The  ftate  may  be  thought  not  only  intitled  to  the 
fervices  of  all  who  are  bred  up  in  it,  but  empowered  to  prevent 
their  education  being  turned  to  the  benefit  of  rival  countries, 
efpecially  to  the  detriment  of  their  own. — It  may  be  replied 
indeed,  that  education  (which  is  a  duty  univerfally  owing  to 
children)  comes  from  our  parents,  rather  than  our  country, 
and  that  lince  parents  iofe  their  controul  after  a  certain  age, 

>  adults  may  at  all  times  determine  upon  their  own  refidence  j 
particularly  it  what  is  called  our  coun'ry^  is  to  be  held  more  as 
an  artificial,  than  a  natural  inftitution. — But  1  would  rather 
treat  this  objection  in  a  different  man,ner.     When  men  depart 
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from  their  native  land  on  good  terms,  they  generally  retain  for 
it  a  lafting  attachment,  and  find  many  opportunities  in  their 
neuly  adopted  fituation,  not  only  of  furnifhing  it  with  important 
intelligence,  but  of  eOablifliing  objefts  of  intercourfe  betweeen 
the  two  countries,  ufeful  to  both  though  by   both  negleded. 

Arts  are  indeed  feldom  tranfmitted  with  fuccefsintoa  country 

'which  is  unripe  for  them,  but  they  ileal  into  it  from  all  fides 
whenever  circumllances  are  at  their  maturity.  The  only  con- 
ilderation  therefore  left  for  foreigners,  is  who  fliatl  have  the 
merit  of  introducing  thefe  arts  into  a  nfing  country  ;  or  in  other 
words,  who  faall  poffefs  that  afcendancy-  which  tutors  ufually 
acquire  over  the  minds  of  their  pupils,  over  and  above  their 
immediate  compenfation.— Befides,  by  allowing  men  to  choofe 
their  country,  we  obtain  a  check  upon  a  bad  government  as 
well  as  an  incentive  to  a  good  one,  worth  fome  facrince. 

III.  After  confidering  nations  in  a  family  view,  as  made  up  of 
■parents  and  offspring,  let  us  next  take  the  more  melancholy 
■profpcft  of  them  as  frequent  enemies  ;  and  obferve  how  the 
•incident  of  ivar  operates  upon  their  population.— The  number 
{lain  in  war  is  a  fleeting  evil,  repaired  by  the  furplus  births  in 
■the  next  generation  ;  or  ftill  more  immediately,  by  the  prefer- 
vation  of  many  of  thofe  already  born,  who  from  the  want  of  a 
'fufficicnt  fupport  would  otherwife  have  had  a  brief  exiftence. 
Switzeii-md  or  the  rabbit-warren  alluded  to  by  Sir  James 
Stewart,  fully  illuftrates  this  general  fad.— But  whence  it  may 
be  faid,  docs  Switzerland,  within  certain  limits,  furnifli  numbers 
in  proportion  as  demanded,  without  decreafing  its  primary  flock  ? 
•Clearly,  becaufe  it  is  undifturbed  at  home  :  no  flrangers  de- 
flroy  its  youth,  or  lay  wafle  its  food,  and  thofe  who  leave  the 
country  take  little  away  with  them.— -Out  the  cafe  is  otherwife 
with  nations  engaged  in  hoilile  contentions  with  each  other. 
Soldiers  and  their  fuite,  however  elevated  by  their  profeffions  or 
intentions,  yet  if  confidered  according  to  the  efFefts  they  gener- 
ally exhibit,  are  not  only  an  unproduftive,  but  an  expenfive 
.body,  who  fpoil  and  difcourage  Hill  more  than  they  devour, 
and  prey  upon  the  more  vital  parts  of  the  public.  Thofe  em- 
ployed and  thofe  deftroyed  in  war,  are  in  general  unhappily 
felefted  from  the  raofl  vigorous  and  adlive  clafs  of  fociety,  and 
rconfequently   from  thofe  capable   of  rendering  to   fociety  the 

mofl  efFcftual  ferviue, 
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IV.  Nations  are  not  merely  deftruftive  one  to  another,  but 
thay -SiVQ  9.\^ojelf  deJlrttHl've. — They  are  hixurious  for  example  ; 
which  implies  a  confumption  of  fubfiftence  exceeding  what  is 
requifite  for  their  adual  numbers.  They  are  alfo  ignorant  ; 
applying  neither  their  powers,  nor  what  is  produced  by  the 
aftiial  exertions  of  their  powers,  to  the  beft  advantage.  They 
are  deficient  likcwife  in  induflry,  either  from  pride,  prejudice, 
or  indolence,  or  all  together.  They  refufe  a  free  exchange  for 
their  produftions  in  the  way  of  commerce,  which  is  another 
important  drawback  upon  their  profperity.  They  are  bigotted 
and  impertinently  jealous  of  new  faiths  and  rival  religions; 
which  not  only  robs  them  of  the  aid  of  many  ufeful  citizens, 
but  vitiates  thofe  who  remain.  Laftly,  their  goAcrnments  are 
not  only  expenfive,  but  unpraftifed  and  unacquainted  in  the 
great  art  of  obtaining  moft  money  and  mofi:  fervice  from  their 
fubjee^s  with  leaft  lofs. — It  is  eafy  therefore  to  difcover  whence 
luxury,  ignorance,  idlenefs,  bigotry  in  trade  or  religion,  or 
national  want  of  thrift,  abate  the  numbers  of  the  oldeft 
nations. — Large  concerns  being  fwayed  by  principles  analagous 
to  thofe  who  govern  fmaller  ones,  it  is  eafy  by  thus  analyzing 
them,  to  render  them  all  the  objeds  of  comtnon  fenfe  and  reafon. 

V.  Let  us  next  proceed  to  confider  population  among  the 
iUffe^e-t  orders  of  the  fame  people  in  old  nations. — The  higher  orders 
of  a  people  are  often  wafted  by  war  and  other  accidents,  but 
never  by  a6lual  want.  Their  pride  or  prudence  deter  them  from 
wedding  in  the  bed  of  poverty  ;  and  if  poverty  fucceeds,  they 
have  many  accuftomed  indulgencies  to  retrench,  before  they 
reach  that  extremity  of  diftrefs  which  is  deftitute  of  real 
neceffiiries. — Want  and  its  train  of  woes,  rage  chiefly  among 
the /cor;  that  is  among  thofe  who  are  not  able  fully  to  fubfiil 
themfclves  and  families. 

The  poor  form  fo  large  a  branch  of  fociety,  and  are  at  once 
fo  much  both  the  fource  and  fmk  of  population  in  elder  nations, 
that  they  merit  a  particular  attention.  Every  country  however 
from  a  variety  in  its  circumftances,  requires  a  variety  in  the 
treatment  of  its  poor  ;  and  this  eflay  profeffing  to  touch  upon 
principles  only,  mull  avoid  all  particulars.  We  muft  be  content 
then  with  the  following  general  remarks.— In  the  tirft  place, 
fchemes  for   the   poor   fiiould   be   remedial   and   preventative, 
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curing  the  evil  of  pafl:  time  and  obviating  their  return  j  objefls 
tfv-hjch  in  fome  relpefts  will   be  found  to  imply  different  opera- 
tions.— Wanton  violations  likewife  of  the  privileges  of  the  moH 
numerous  ciafs'  of  the   community,  the   poor  ought  to  have  no 
place  in  a  fyftem  iatended  for  their  accommodation.     When  the 
poor  itimulared   b.v   want  or  tempted  by  gain  or  other  motives 
defire  to  change  tlwiir  refidence  within  the  fame  dominions,  there 
is  no  fuilicieat  pretence  for  obfi..ucl:ing  them  :   they  are  intitled 
to  confult  their  feelings^  and  a   country  benefits  by   a  ceitain 
degree  pf  fiudtiKitiun  in  its  people  from  place  to  place.     Tiie 
Jargeifes  of  the  ricii  may  be  conditional,  but  never  can  be  compul- 
five;  The  rich  may  fay,  under  fuch  circumHances  we  lyili  give 
to  poor  perfons  a  full  relief,    under  others  a  partial  on-e,  and 
5.:nder  others  none  at  all :  But  it  is  equally  wrong  and  impolitic 
to  fay  we  will  imprifon  men  from  charity. — Governments  alfo, 
iTiuft  not  be  alarmed  at  partial  ePiUgrations,  which  fei've  to  purge 
a  county  of  its  poor  and  of  its  principal  dillrcflts.     The  hive 
lofes  nothing  by  its  fwarms,  the  tree  that  is  pruned  puflies  out 
new  flioots,    and  the  hiilory  of  mankind  fnews  its  conflant  ten- 
dancy  under  fair  treatment  to  iocreafe  in  numbers :    A  body  of 
people  therefore  like  a  refervoir  of  water  which  is  perpetually 
repienilhed,  is   preferved  in  better  condition,    infiead  of  bcino- 
injured,  by  having  a  vent  allowed  for  it^s  overflow.     The  expence 
vv'hich  has  been    bedowed  in  rearing  thofe  who   quit  a  country, 
tvill  indeed  be  loll  to  the  ilate  ;  but  the  expence  alfo  of  rearing  a 
helplefs  and  pining  race  of  children,  and  offupporting  aficklyatid 
linprofitable  fet  of  adults,  will  equally  be  faved  ;  and  the  feceders, 
like  '  bread  thrown  upon  the  waters,'  may  chance  to  return  un- 
expeded  benefits  to  the  quarter  whence  they  iflued.     It  is  proper 
however  for  the  emigrants  to  be  well  afTorted  as  to  fex  and  age  : 
for  when  none  but  male  adults,   (who  conflitute  the  efficient  part 
ofafociety)  expatriate,   fhey  render  the  didrict,  to  which   they 
belong,  in  a  degree  and  for  a  time,  at  once  lifelefs  and  burthcn- 
fome.     Happily  there  are  better  methods  in  which  the  rich  may- 
interfere  refpefting  the  poor. — It  is  for  example  of  the  utmoU 
moment  for  preventing  the  diftrefTes   of  the   poor,    that    they 
fhould  be  w^ell  educated;   J  mean,   be  improved  in  their  faculties 
and  views,   as  well  as  in  their  morals,  at  an  age  when  meafures 
taken  for  that  purpofe  are  moil  timely  and  efEcacious.     I'he 
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modern  Engli^  plan  offundayfchools,  guarded  from  feme  objec- 
tions, feems  highly  promiling  and  worthy  of  imitation,  except 
that  in  different  refpeds  it  might  be  more  extended. — Another 
prefervative  againft  diftrefs  from  poverty,  is  to  encourage  the 
lower  ranks  to  accumulate  the  furplus  gains  of  their  health  and 
ftrength,  in  favor  of  periods  of  difability  and  age*.  Nothing  is 
wanting  to  fucceed  ia  this,  but  a  fafe  place  of  depofit  and  piiblia 
managers  of  the  inverted  funds;  and,  with  a  view  to  tliis  ; 
there  fecms  no  objet'lion  to  receiving  the  poor  among  the  VAX 
of  public  creditors,  and  rendering  their  claims  facred  in  cafea 
of  public  emergency.  Modern  times,  among  the  many  bleffings 
©fFering,  in  confequence  of  the  fecurity  of  property  and  the 
pra6^ice  of  receiving  irterelt  upon  money,  may  reckon  the 
annuity  ph^ns,  lately  propofed  in  England  in  favour  of  the 
poor. — We  may  remark  farther,  that  nothing  ihould  be  done  by 
law  to  raife  the  poor  to  a  better  fituation,  than  they  could  obtaia 
by  means  of  labour.  They  {hould  neither  live  in  luxury  nor  in 
indolence  ;  neither  be  taught  to  confume  more,  nor  to  produce 
lels_,  than  ufual ;  neither  be  depraved  themfeives  nor  be  made  to 
contaminate  others,  by  a  pradice  and  example  fo  feducino-  as 
that  of  pampered  beggary.  All  the  provilions  of  this  life  are 
the  reuilt  of  labour;  and  to  throw  a  double  talk  upon  the  willing, 
in  order  to  leave  the  idle  free  from  every  taft:,  would  occafion 
opprefTions  and  difcouragements  that  are  utterly  hoflile  both 
to  charity  and  good  order.  In  fliort,  none  fliould  receive  the 
alms  of  the  day,  who  being  capable,  have  not  done  the  work  of 
the  <lay. — Lalily,  mariiage  mufl-  not  be  too  inconfiderately  en- 
couraged among  ths />oor  of  old  countries.  Marriage  is  amono- 
the  wiiell  of  human  inftitutions,  and  is  happily  rendered  facred 
by  religion;  but  fmcc  after  all  it  is  only  a  mo^c,  the  ftate  of 
popuhition  mufc  be  firft  confulted  before  the  utility  of  adding  new 
numbers  be  taken  for  granted.  Marriage  can  feldombe"detriincntal 
anwng  the  orders  who  are  above  poverty,  becaufe  the  retrench- 
ment of  fuperfluities  will  always  fupply  fuch  with  neceiTaries ; 
but  multiplying  the  numbers  of  the  f>o(j7-,  is  often  not  only  ufe- 
lefs  but  deilruftive,  fince  fupernumerary  fubjecf^s  after  the  mecnj 
of  improving  their  fubfiilcnce  have  been  exhaufted,  can  onlv  live 
by  encroaching  upon  the  fubnPence  of  tht>fe  who  in  any  event 
ha\e  always  too  little  for  themfeives. 

*  See  Pa-fofiiory,  Vul  i,  p. 
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VI.  Celibacy  as  a  devotional  inftifation,  has  been  counte- 
nanced by  a  variety  of  religions.  Certain  however  it  is,  that 
celibacy  has  not  always  produced  that  abftraftion  from  the  world 
or  that  purity  of  manners,  for  which  it  has  been  recommended. 
Carnal  vices  have  in  many  inflances  been  multiplied,  inHead  of 
leflened  by  it  ;  and  its  more  obfcene  ills  are  perhaps  inferior, 
confidered  both  morally  and  phyfically  to  thofe  fecret  and  folitary 
ones,  which  fo  certainly  undermine  the  health  and  happinefs  of 
the  o^uilty  individual. — In  a  political  view  however  and  as 
aftefting  population  celibacy  feldom  appears  to  have  been  pro- 
perly examined.  It  certainly  retards  the  progrefs  of  numbers  in 
a  new  country  in  a  very  direct  and  vifible  degree;  but  other 
countries,  which  have  a  fixed  number  of  inhabitants,  are  affec- 
ted by  it  only  in  an  indireft  and  fecondary  way.  The  heads  of 
families  which  are  affluent,  feldom  exert  themfelves  in  works  of 
induftry;  but  if  their  younger  branches  are  at  the  fame  time  fe- 
cluded  from  a(5live  life  by  the  prejudices  of  themfelves  or  friends, 
the  lower  ranks  of  the  flate  rauft  lland  Hill  for  want  of  leaders  to 
dired  and  animate,  and  of  capital  to  fupport  them.  Bigotry 
and  pride,  indolence  and  other  vices,  foon  fpcading  from  the 
cloyfter,  infed  every  order  in  the  ilate,  from  the  higheft  to  the 
loweft.  Hence  fubfiHence  neceffarily  fuffers,  and  together  with 
fubilftence,  its  dependent  work  of  population.  Thefe  indirect 
confequences  of  religious  celibacy  are  too  certain  and  too  fatal, 
to  admit  of  being  pnfled  over  or  extenuated. -^Religious  celi- 
bacy may  be  faid  then  to  render  a  multitude  of  fubjeds  politically 
iifelefs,  who  neverthelefs  are  fublifted  at  the  expcnce  of  the 
general  public  flock.  If  it  does  not  dimlnifh  nutnbers  therefore 
in  the  firfl  inflance,  it  at  leafl  diminiflies  the  7iumkrs  of  thofc  -xvha 
tni^'ht  be  vfeful ;  and  thus  efTentially  checks  both  prefent  power, 
and  the  general  progrefs  of  a  nation. 

VII.  The  feparation  of  the  fexes  by  religious  celibacy  is  a  ne- 
gative and  often  a  fpontaneons  mcafure  :  But  what  fliall  we  fay 
to  the  violent  expedient  of  the  Chincfe  and  other  nations  both 
antient  and  modern,  with  whom  the  dcftru^io?i  of  cbiUrc?i  hy 
expofnre  or  othcrvvife,  has  not  only  been  permitted,  but  in  fome 
refpE<^s  encouraged.^ — The  diminution  of  the  human  fpecies 
has  I  believe  however  feldom  reiulted  from  this  detcftablc  prac- 
tice j  for  the  deaths  that  have  cccured  have  encouraged  other 
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births,  and  many  who  had  embraced  marriage  with  the  refolu- 
lution  of  deftroying  its  fupernumerary  fruits,  have  found  parental 
feeling  incapable  of  imbruing  its  hands  in  its  proper  blood. 
But  Itatefmen  muft  not  look  to  numbers  only;  they  muft  think 
of  manners:  and  man  being fo  re;idy  to  relapfe  into  the  thought- 
lefs  barbarifm  out  of  which  religion,  education,  and  other  in- 
llitutions  have  with  difficulty,  led  him,  mull:  not  be  habituated 
to  deftroy  his  kindred  race.  He  deprives  other  animals  of  their 
exiftence  with  too  little  regret,  not  to  make  it  of  moment  to 
teach  him  at  leaft  to  refpeit  life  in  man. — Some  have  indeed  pre- 
tended that  it  is  politic  to  thin  a  populous  nation  by  means  of 
wars.  God  forbid  that  either  war  or  the  voluntary  devotion  to 
death  of  our  children  Ihould  be  adopted  as  a  rem.edy  upon  this 
occafion  ;  bnt  if  we  ard  to  licenfe  murder  in  any  fhape  in  human 
fociety,  it  would  certainly  be  leaft  horrid  in  the  cafe  of  infants, 
who  undergo  no  apprehenfion  of  death,  whofe  early  momenta 
are  frequently  unhappy,  whofe  life  is  in  any  event  particularly 
precarious,  who  have  as  yet  been  the  caufe  of  no  expence  in 
rearing  them,  and  who  have  excited  few  focial  affeflions  in  others 
and  felt  none  in  themfelves*.     As  long  as  individual  flates  as  well 

as 

■■*  An  author,  wli6  generally  wrote  not  only  with  fenfe  but  with  nature 
and  fin^plicity  on  his  fi^e,  finding  it  neceffary  to  coihment  upon  a  writer  who 
liad  propoW  to  leave  t^e  French  in  Canada  *  in  order  to  check  the  growth  of 
*  thfi  Xorth  American  Colonies  who  might  otherwife  tncrcaje  Infinitely  from  all 
'  caufci ,'  does  it  as  follows.  "  We  have  I'eeri  in  what  manner  the  French  and 
'«  their  Indians  check  the  growth  of  our  colonies. — It  is  a  modeft  word,  this, 
"  check;  for  maffacring  men,  women,  and  children." 

"  I  would  not  be  thought  to  infiiiuate  that  the  autlior  wants  humanity.  I 
*'  know  how  little  many  good  natured  pcrfons  are  afFedled  by  the  diftrefles  of 
"  people  at  a  diftsnce  and  whom  they  do  not  know.  There  are  even  thofc 
"  who  being  prefent,  can  fympathi«e  fincerely  with  the  grief  of  a  lady  on  tha 
"  fudden  death  of  a  favourite  bird  j  and  yet  can  read  of  the  finking  of  a  city  in 
"  SA-ria  with  very  little  fconcern.— If  it  be  after  all  thought  neceffary  to  check 
"  tlie  growth  pf  our  colonies,  give  aie  leave  to  propofe  a  method  Icfs  cruclw 
"  It  is  a  method  of  which  wc  have  an  example  in  fcripture.  The  murder  of 
•'  hulbands,  of  wives,  of  brothers,  filters,  and  rhildrrn,  whofe  pleafing  foticty 
"  has  been  for  fomc  time  enjoyed,  affefli  deeply  the  furviving  relations:  but 
"  grief  for  the  death  of  a  child  juft  born  is  fhort,  and  eafily  fupported.  The 
"  method  1  mean  is  that   which  was  d'ftated    by   Egyptian    policy,  when  the 

infinite  incrfeafe  of  the  chiidrcn  of  Ifiscl  was  appreher.dcd  as  daugfrous  to 
Vjl.  IX.  Z  ,  M  ti,# 
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as  theworld  at  large  femain  imperfecl:ly  peopled  arid  cultivated, 
neither  of  thefe  vvafleful  and  cruel  expedients  above  mentioned 
can  upon  any  pretence  be  reforted  to :  men  may  find  out  new 
fettlements  at  home  or  feek  for  them  abroad,  or  learn  to  produce- 
more  food  or  to  fubfift  themfelves  with  more  frugality,  or  as 
a  laft  refource  they  may  limit  marriage  to  certain  ages  and  de- 
fcriptions  of  perfons  or  to  a  certa?n  amount  of  legitimate  chil- 
dren, or  they  may  do  any  thing  in  Ihort — but  commit  delibe- 
rate murder  whatever  be  the  (hape  of  it. 

I  have  thus  fta ted  in  this  prefent  eflay,  the  chief  predicaments 
in  which  the  population  of  old  nations  may  be  fuppofed  to  fland 
afFefted.  I  have  confidered  how  old  nations  may  be  influenced  by- 
colonization,  individual  emigration,  war,  internal  mifmanage- 
ment,  fupcrnuraerary  fubjefts  under  the  head  of  poor,  religious 
celibacy,  and  the  deilruftion  of  infants,  befides  having  fuggefted 
other  incidents  of  afimilar  nature  in  my  former  effays  and  which 
need  not  be  again  difcuiTed.— From  the  whole  that  has  been' 
faid,  fubfiftence  may  be  held  as  a  caufe  and  population  as  an 
effect.  The  cafe  in  queftion  therefore  refembles  the  iron  bed  of 
Procruftes:  Subfiftence  is  this  bed,  and  mankind  the  patient ;  If 
the  bed  and  patient  are  commenfivrate,  nothing  will  be  altered  , 
but  whenever  they  differ,  the  body  of  the  patient  muft  per  force 
become  accommodated  to  the  (liape  of  the  bed. 

I  have  taken  fomc  trouble  in  the  three  difcuffions  which  I  have 
beftowed  upon  the  feveral  branches  of  the  fubjea  of  population  t 
but  as  they  refpeft  not  only  important  objefts  of  government,  but 
may  often  ferve  to  regulate  the  conduct  of  individuals  in  their 
private  fituations  *,  I  trull  that  I  have  neither  mifpent  mv  own 
time  nor  that  of  the  reader.  i  ^m 

•  •  the  Rate.  (Exodus,  chap  i.)  Let  an  afl  of  parliament  be  made,  crjoinlng 
♦i  the  colony  mLJwivcs  to  ftiHc  in  the  birth  every  thiid  oi  fouich-chilJ.  B-y 
*<■  this  means  you  may  keep  the  coloVics  to  their  pwftnc  fize.  And  if  they 
«'  were  ar^der  tlie  hard  aUcrnalive  of  rubmiuing  to  one  or  the  oLhcr  of  thclc 
«'  fehemes  for  checking  their  growth,  1  oate  aulwcr  for  iheni,  they  would 
«'  prefer  the  latter."     Sec  Dr,  Franklin'i  MiUcUaiicous  riches. 

*  I  rcferto  the  qucftions  wh'ch  eoncera  the  po:jr,  anJ  tnatty  others. 
We  may  P'st'-ei^'f)  ^'^r '■*•''*'■''!  ^'i  '-'"^  *>•"    VMUiup.csi  aHoid  ihe  nicaiii  of  f-itis- 
fving  the  fcruples  of  many  iRdiridual*  '.n  diiTcie»l  toumrici,  touching  the  killing 
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P.  S.  The  author  wiflies  to  make  the  following  changes  or 
additions  in  his  former  papers  upon  the  fubjed  of  population  ; 
publifhed  in  the  Repofitory. 

Vol. 

of  brute  animals  for  the  food  of  msn.  In  a  paper  in  the  firft  Volume  of  the 
Repofitory,  there  are  a  few  fer.tences  which  remove  the  ground  of  thefe 
fcruples,  in  the  very  manner  here  fuggefled ;  namely  by  arguments  drawn  from 
the  multiplication  and  fucceffi  ve  birtii  of  animals. — The  famous  doftrlne  of  tranf- 
Hiigration  may  be  faid  to  hold  true  in  the  cafe  of  animals,  as  to  /i/>,  if  not  as  to 
Jouli :  their  numbers  being  kept  up  by  a  conftant  transfer  of  exiftence  as  to  the 
individual  ;  -for  the  death  of  fome  we  have  feen,  produces  the  life  of  others,  by 
giving  others  room  to  live.  Indeed  this  accelerated  order  of  fucceiiion  amon? 
i^nimals  by  means  of  an  anticipated  death,  is  a  procefs  (as  far  as  we  can  trace) 
ebfcrved  by  nature  iifelf  throughout  the  animal  creation ;  man,  fvr  example,  that 
great  difjjenfci  of  death,  only  fupplanting  ceZ'!?/- animal  deftroyers,  who  alwajs 
precede  him  in  unfettlcd  courr'.rics,  and  who  prey  upon  the  fame  objcfts  with  him. 
— Simple  death  (as  the  above  writer  properly  ftates)  is  no  evil  to  the  brute  cre- 
ation, whatever  it  may  be  thought  for  rn3n  :  bnt  a  lingering  life,  or  lingering 
death,  are  real  calamities,  which  we  are  biund  to  refrain  from  inflicting  upon 
animals  within  our  power,  uiilefs  for  a  juflifiable  end.  More  than  this  cannot  be 
,expe£led  from  us. — Shall  we  to  avoid  (laughter,  fpare  the  larger  animals  in  order 
to  feed  upon  vegetables,  and  forget  that  vegetables  fwarm  with  a  microfcopic 
race  y  or  Ihall  we  ceafe  to  cukivate  our  fields,  left  we  fhould  deftroy  infedts,  and 
overlook  the  danger  to  arife  to  thefe  infers  from  otheT  animals  of  prey,  were  we 
■to  abandcm  agriculture  ;  when  it  is  polfible  too  t^iat  in  deftrojring  one  race  we 
may  protcft  another,  and  the  carcafe  of  the  dead  in  any  event  is  known  to 
be  food  to  the  living,  and  the  retreat  from  life  of  one  animal  an  introduftion  to 
life  for  another  ?  Let  us  rather  truft  that  the  power  that  made  us,  naturally  partial 
to  its  own  works,  has  given  us  no  wants  or  ioftincls  whofe  operations  it  has  not 
in  general  regulated  refpefling  the  other  branches  of  creation  ;  and  that  wherever 
genera!  laws  are  defeflive  for  this  objeS,  a  general  fuperintendanee  on  the  part  of 
that  power,  fupplies  whatever  is  thus  dcfeftive.  We  ourlelves  are  too  little  in- 
formed to  determine  particulars  at  once  fo  estenfive  and  minute  at  occur  upon 
thefe  occaiions,  and  muft  aB  thtref'^r-c  upon  truft  and  for  the  beft -^  avoidinn-  only 
or  remedying  all  diftrefs  ilTuing  from  oui  felves,  where  it  is  clear  that  it  cannot  be 
compcnlated  or  ccunterbalance-L 

T!ie  writer  of  the  paper  referred  to,  at  the  fatne  time  glances  at  the  right  of 
man  to  employ  inferior  animals  in  his  frrvice.  Upon  this  J  Ihall  go  out  of  my 
way  to  remark,  a  little. — Though  this  right  over  animals  is  undoubiiid,  yet  it  can 
b^'  no  meaivs  be  extended  into  a  cafnchui  comroul  over  their  fate,  and  fcern* 
clearly  attended  with  refponfibility  on  the  part  of  man.  At  leaft  I  fee  no  proof 
■of  this  unconditional  authority  in  the  revelation  to  which  the  Chriftian  world 
fubmits  itfelf ;  and  fliil  lefs  are  any  proofs  of  it  to  be  d^awn  from  rcafon  and 
natural  appearance*.  Yit^x,  the  number  of  our  own  race  Is  inconfiiuable,  cora- 
X  z  i  pared 
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Vol.  2.  p.  66.  1.  3.  at  the  words  "  abufive  procreation"  in-r 

troduce  a  mark  of  reference  for  the  following  note,  to  be  inferted 
at  the  bottom  of  the  page.  "  It  is  the  more  furpiifing  that 
«  Montefquieu fliould  here  forget  this  circumftance,  when  he  feems 
^'    to  have  been  properly  aivare  of  it  in  one  of  his  former  works," 

IL  p.  195,  note  1.  15.  read  "  or  polygamy,"  and  dele  "  or 
*'  profelytes  (for  theMofaic  inflitutions  had  not  yet  appeared)", 

3.  p.  196,  1,  14.  for  "  Egypt,"  read  "  Africa."' 

Ik  p.  197,  note  1.  II.  dele  "  and  Ireland." 

16.  p.  200.  Infert  the  following  note,  which  make  refer  to  the 
word  "  colonieb"  in  1.  2.  viz.  "  The  hiftories  of  the  planting  of 
"  different  colonies  throw  great  light  on  this  fubjeft;  but  the 
*'  writings  of  Lord  Bacon  and  Dr.  Franklin  throw  flill  greater." 

To  the  EDITOR  of  the  REPOSITORY. 

SIR, 

AMONG  the  papers  publifiied  in  your  lafl  number,  I  cannot 
but   particularly   admire   the   fojce  and  fimplicity  of  the 
American  gentleman's  letter  on  luxury,  &c.     Clear  ideas  eafily 

Parcel  with  thar  of  the  inJ  yidaals  of  many  other  fpecles  :  next,  multitudes  of 
thefe  fpecies  have  no  appaitnt  relation  to  man  or  hjs  concerns :  and  laaiy,  a  com- 
parative inferiority  of  talents  (for  the  fei)!e  of  palp  and  plealure  which  is  moll  ia 
point  in  this  queftion,  is  very  acute  in  a  variety  of  other  animals)  in  no  manner 
implies  an  unbounded  title  to  tyranny  over  orders  of  belnss  not  neceflarlly  con- 
neited  with  us.— I  have  foretimes  wondered  that  the  theift  who  believes  in  a 
providence,  has  no:  contended  that  ppflibly  inan  was  created  with  a  view  to  the 
ufe  of  other  animals, inP.cad  of  o: her  animals  being  created  lolely  for  him.  iMan 
has  a  peculiarpowcr,  compared  with  other  animals,  of  working  c-tcnfive  changes 
upon  the  face  of  the  globe,  lince  he  can  at  plealure  remove  or  plant  vegetables  of 
all  kinds,  fpread  out  or  d.ain  away  waters,  and  introduce  or  extirpate  animals  of 
va  ious  forts,  throughout  the  lai.scft  diltrifts  of  coumry  ;  and  thus  become  a  me- 
chanical and  unconfcious  a-cnt,  under  an  Invifible  ccntroul,  in  iufiances  afrVitin^ 
the  «ate  of  myiiads  of  other  exiftences.  Tliis  might  be  held  by  the  ihcill  as  one 
of  the  principal  ends  of  r)ian's  formation  5  and  ferve  as  an  hypoihchs  to  lolvc 
many  myftcrits  in  human  events.  And  if  man  is  to  be  confidcred  as  orly  0115 
among  other  daflespf  fublunaiy  beings,  (howe.cr  eminent  he  may  be  rendered 
by  his  talents  and  ;io\vers}  ihc  fame  hypo'.hefis  ii  may  be  fuppofcd  to  account  for 
feme  of  thefe  difccl  operations  of  nature,  which  have  man  neiihcr  for  their  ia- 
ilrumcnt  nor  otijcd,  though  often  incidentally  atiefting  him. 

fubmit 
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fubmlt  to  be  told  in  natural  language,  and  require  nothing  be- 
yond this  to  create  a  powerful  impreffion.  I  have  indeed  been 
fo  much  ftruck  with  this  author's  opinions,  that  I  fiiall  venture  a 
Gomment  upon  one  or  two  of  them. 

The  affairs  of  this  world  are  certainly  "  prepofteroufly  ma- 
"naged,"  and  an  aflembly  of  wife  men  often  proves  itfelf  (as  he 
fays)  *'  the  greateft  fool  upon  earth,"  Our  author's  expreffion 
is  aftrongone,  but  Montefquieu  does  not  at  all  come  fliort  of  it 
in  one  of  his  Perfian  letters,  which  is  fo  appofite,  that  I  cannot 
but  quote  it  as  follows. — "  The  univerfity  of  Paris  is  the  eldefl 
**  daughter  of  the  kings  of  France  ;  and  theeldelt  by  much  ;  for 
*^  fhe  is  above  nine  hundred  years  old,  fo  that  (he  now  and  tlien 
*'  doats. — I  have  been  told  that  (he  had  fomctimes  a  great  quarrel 
^*  with  fome  dotftors  about  the  letter  (Xj,  which  flie  would  have 
**  pronounced  like  a  K.  The  difpute  grew  fo  warm,  that  fome 
'•'  were  ftript  of  their  eflates  ;  the  parliannent  was  obliged  to  de- 
'•  termine  the  ditference,  and  it  granted  permiffion  by  a  folemn 
♦'  arret,  to  all  the  fubjefts  of  the  king  of  France,  to  pronounce 
«  the  letter  according  to  their  own  fancy.  It  was  certainly  very 
*^  diverting  to  fee  the  two  mofl  refpedable  bodies  in  Europe,  em- 
*'  ployed  in  deciding  in  fo  vehement  a  manner  about  a  letter  in 
»''  the  alphabet  !  Jt  looks  as  tf  the  heads  of  the  greateji  men  uUot- 
**  :zed--ivhcn  they  rnt  together;  and  that  ivbere  there  are  moji  people  ^ 
«'  there  /'(  fo  much  the  le/s  -.vifdom.  Great  bodies  always  attach 
♦'  themfelves  lb  llrongly  to  little  things  and  fooJifli  cuitoras,  that 
♦*  eflentbls  never  come  to  be  coniidered  till  afterwards. — I  have 
«'  heard  it  fa  id,  that  a  king  of  Arragon  having  alTemblcd  *  the 
*'  ilates  of  Arragon  and  Catalonia,  the  firft  meetings  were  em- 
«'  ployed  in  deciding  in  what  language  the  deliberations  fiiould 
*'  be  held  :  the  difpute  was  warm  and  the  Ihtes  would  have  bro- 
«'  ken  up  a  thoufand  times,  if  they  had  not  thought  of  an  expe- 
'f  dient,  which  was,  that  the  queflions  ihould  be  put  in  the  Ca- 
"  talonian  tongvie,  and  the  anfwers  in  that  of  Arragon," 

The  American  gentleman  has  with  great  perfpicuity  ftated  the 

grounds  of  his  trne,  but  lingular  politian,  refpcdting  the  tendency 

which  legiflative  bodies  have  to  folly  ;  an4  among  other  ground:^, 

he  enumerates  our  prejudices.      Perhaps  of  all  thefe  prejudices, 

»  He  mcanj  the  t^'.iarrcl  of  R.-.-nius,  A,  D,  i6n. 

the 
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the  prejudice  in  ia^fOMr  oi\a.\ss, founded  upon  their  antiquity^  feems 
to  call  for  moft  remark.  Manners  indeed  are  ufiially  moil  ftrift 
iw  the  origin  of  a  government,  being  in  ibme  refpecft  neceflary  to 
jeitablifii  it,  but  the  profperity  attending  upon  a  permanent  go- 
vernment ufualiy  corrupts  them  ;  the  fame  often  may  be  faid  of 
liberty,  at  leaft  in  republics. — But  thefe  particulars  and  a  few 
others  excepted,  the  antiquity  of  an  inlVitution  frequently  affords 
aprefumption  againll  its  merit  ;  unlefs  from  its  operations  it  can 
be  proved  free  from  eminent  defefts  or  incapable  of  any  im- 
provements, and  a  better  inflitutioa  be  flievvn  to  be  impofTible. 
Our  anceftors  being  men  like  us,  were  not  lefs  liable  to  error ; 
nnd  confequently  if  there  is  any  thing  in  experience  in  thefe  fub- 
jecVs,  in  proportion  as  the  times  arc  modern,  the  greater  is  the 
inafs  of  light  to  be  derived  from  theory  and  evidence  united. 
Our  anceftor  Adam  for  example,  was  not  more  capable  of  fuggeft* 
ing  a  fyflem  of  government  properly  adapted  to  circumflances, 
than  Montefquieu;  and  if  Montefquieu  is  held«i0i£  cap-able  int. 
this  refpeft,  than  many  others  of  the  prefent  day,  it  certainly  is 
not  becanfe  Montefquieu  died  fome  thirty  years  ago. — I  notice 
tbefnbicft  of  government,  finct;  contrary  to  the  ©pinion  of  many, 
I  am  difpofed  to  think  that  we  are  grfeatly  advanced  in  the 
fciencc  of  it  fince  ancient  times.  We  are  perhaps  chiefly  indebted 
to  the  ancients  for  Ihewing  us  the /icic-^r  of  manners  in  politics  j 
but  the  particular  turn  of  manners  they  cultivated  was  often  not 
the  m oft  beneficial,  and  IHII  more  frequently  were  their  manners 
ill  applied  in  praflice.  The  circumfcribcd  fize  of  many  of  the 
•antient  fiates,  v.  ith  the  frequent  revoUitions  in  them,  and  the  con- 
ieqiient  opportirnities  of  improving  political  experience,  as  well  as 
of  trying  political  projc^fls,  aftbrded  the  antients  a  much  better 
fiekl  for  difplayiog  legiilaiive  talents,  than  has  in  general  fallen 
lo  the  fuare  of  the  moderns.  Yet  if  human  happinefs  and  tranqui- 
lity form  that  end  in  politics,  vv'ith  refpccl  to  which. every  thing 
tile  is  to  he  held  as  a  means,  this  end  was  neither  attained,  nor  even 
ainicd  at  by  the  more  celebrated  of  the  antient  governments.—. 
l^erbaps  the  Bririfti  government  is  that,  which  fmce  the  beginning 
of  time,  has  belt  fl\ev.'n  the  pradical  advantage  of  confulting  in 
}e"itlative  matters,  all  the  parts  of  an  extenfive  nation,  by  means  of 
riT-ie'"^i^-"^^ve3  choleu  from  time  to  time.     Yet  even  this  happy 

illanci 
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ifland  can  fcarcely  be  faid  to  have  pofTeffed  this  advantage  prior  to 
the  revolution,  nor  has  it  yet  made  its  full  nfe  of  it  j  and  we  have 
lately  feen  that  even  the  Britiili  government  as  it  is  aftually  conili- 
tuted,  anfwers  much  better  for  internal  than  for  imperial  ^\\x- 
pofes ;  a  due  provifion  refpe<fiing  foreign  dominions  or  branches 
of  empire,  having,  in  fact,  feldom  been  interwoven  in  the  original 
plan  of  any  conditution  whatever,  by  fuch  flow  degrees  do  men 
improve  in  politics.— I  muuadd  with  refpe<fl  to  the  antients,  that 
there  are  many  exccuti\e  articles  in  which,  from  having  more 
practice  than  us,  they  mud  naturally  excel  us  ;  but  this  excep- 
tion favours  our  gen'eral  pofition,  iince  it  fliev/s  the  advantage 
which  every  fubjecl  derives  from  experience,  and  from  having  had 
attention  given  to  it  by  a  variety  of  pcrfons.  The  moderns,  if 
/imilarly  circumftanced  and  urged  by  equal  motives  with  the  an- 
tients, and  if  aided  at  the  fame  time  by  antient  as  well  modern 
advantages,  would  foon  arrive  even  in  thefe  particulars  at  anequai 
or  fuperior  perfedion  ;  for  bodies  of  men  in  general  can  only  be 
fuppofed  to  differ  from  each  other  in  confequence  of  their  circum- 
flances. 

I  am  not  quite  clear  that  the  American  gentleman  is  equa''y 
right  in  v/hat  he  affirms  of  luxury  in  a  great  ilate,  as  in  the  pro- 
ceeding article. — The  earth  in  general  is  cultivated  to  rarfe  necef- 
faries,  which  being  at  the  difpofition  of  the  rich, -are  given  to 
thofe  who  minilTer  to  their  wants  or  plcafures  ;  the  bulk  of  man- 
kind being  confined  to  a  br.re  fupport.  In  the  pidture  I  give  here, 
three  things  are  wanting;  firil,  the  earth  fhould  not  only  gene- 
rally, but  almoft  with  no  exception,  be  devoted  to  necefliiries  ; 
next,  thefe  neceflaries  fliould  be  ufed  with  the  moil  careful  occo- 
nomy  ;  and  finally,  the  labour  bought  with  them,  fliould  be 
applied  fo  as  to  benefit  the  owner  without  injuring  otliers.  No 
one  muft  complain  of  luxury  in  a  cafe  where  it  is  indulged  without 
prejudice  to  population  or  to  human  h^'ppinefs. — But  thouf^i  ^U 
luxury  is  certainly  not  to  be  reflrained  by  laws,  there  are  fome 
kinds  and  degrees'of  it  which  may  fairly  admit  of  cenfure.  A  few 
examples  will  illuflrr^te  this.  The  firll  cafe  is,  when  the  hixnrv  in 
<  quettion  implies  a  dired  "ivajlc  oi  neceflaries  capable  of  leiFening 
thQ  numbers  or  comforts  of  men  ;  and  in  this  it  is  not  in  the  rich 
only  that  wc  have  to  complain,  but  the  poor;  as  the  poor  frequently 
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lavifh  grain  in  producing  liquor  to  intoxicate  themfelves,  ihflead 
of  ufing  it  for  bread  to  feed  a  f^imily,  or  fquander  their  fubflance 
in  other  methods  equally  unjuftifiable.  A  lecond  cafe  is  when  the 
rich  place  their  luxury  in  perfonai  and  temporary  objects,  asfeafl- 
ing  and  drefs,  rather  than  gratify  their  vanity  in  objefts  of  pub- 
lic advantage  and  of  durability  j  fuch  as  condrufting  a  public  road 
or  a  bridge,  or  a  commodious  houfe  to  remain  to  pofterity.  If 
fome  fpecies  of  luxury  in  fome  refpefts  excite  induftry,  in  others 
they  deaden  it  :  thus  fome  are  rendered  fo  nice  by  their  love  of  or- 
nameiit,  or  fo  proud  by  their  conceit,  or  fo  effeminate  or  lazy  by 
luxurious  habits,  that  they  become  averfe  to  the  fame  clafs  or  ex- 
tent of  employment  to  which  they  or  their  predeceflbrs  once  chear- 
fuP.y  fubmitted  ;  and  the  portion  of  labour  arid  attention  thus 
neglected  by  each,  muft  produce  a  fenfible  lofs  to  thewhoie,  if  it 
were  not  in  part  counteratfted  by  the  effeifts  of  /kill,  machinery, 
and  other  modern  advantages.  When  a  large  proportion  of  a  na- 
tion live  luxurioufly  (as  has  been  feen  in  certain  American  itates) 
upon  what  is  called  crer/:f,  we  have  another  example  of  indul- 
gence which  is  highly  blameable  ;  for  luxury  here  wants  its  bf.ft 
excufe;  it  is  no  longer  a  diftribution  of  neceffaries  to  the  poor  in 
exchange  for  their  labour,  but  the  poor  are  left  without  return  for 
that  labour  which  is  their  only  refource.  I  muft  be  allowed  to 
name,  war.  as  another  inftance  of  deilrudive  luxury  ;  for  if  war 
oricfinates  on  one  fide  at  leaft,  and  from  frivolous  and  improper 
palilons,  and  is  purfued  at  a  great  expencc  of  labour  y  life,  and  ve- 
ciiJarUi  ;  it  is  not  the  lefs  a  luxury  for  being  criminal,  as  well  is 
wudeful. — The  refult  of  thefe  remniks  is,  that  luxury  fnould  be 
indulged  as  much  as  polTible,  through  the  medium  oi popitlaiio?! ; 
that  h,  necefTuies  fliould  be  fairly  expended  in  fuilaining  men, 
and  men  (hould  repay  in  the  moll  folid  manner  polfible  thofe  wlio 
fuppor:  fhem. 

It  would  be  introducing  a  longer  invefligation  than  I  defign,  and 
vvhen  accompliflied  would  not  anfwer  for  every  cafe  or  country, 
were  1  to  ftate  how  far  I  conceive  laws  ought  to  interfere  refpefting 
luxury  in  general  — The  following  however,  feems  a  pofition  fo 
clear  on  this  fubjevH:,  as  to  admit  of  no  difpute  ;  namely,  that  le- 
ghlatures  which  in terpofe  to  prevent  the  recovery  of  debts  occa- 
fioued  by  luxury,  would  adopt  a  wifer  as  well  as  a  more  equitable 
part,  if  ind^ad  of  this,  they  chC'-k-d  that  luxury  which  leads  to 
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creation  of  thefe  debts.     For  inftance,  fincewe  are  fpeaking  of  an 
American  writer,  we  may  obferve  that  fome  of  the  American 
United  States  are  faid  to  have  pafled  repeated  laws  to  enable  deb- 
tors to  procraftinate  the  payment  of  their  debts,  or  tik  to  admit  of 
their  being  fraudulently  difcharged  in  paper  money  purpofely  de- 
preciated with  a  view  to  it,  or  of  being  commuted  for  Over-valued 
articles  of  property.     A  fumptuary  law  is  certainly  not  a  greater 
infringement  of  the  rights  of  men,  than  laws  of  this  defcriptiori  j 
and  would  afford  the  moft  honell:  and  politic,  and  I  will  veRture  to 
fay  the  moft  palateable  mode,  for  the  debtor's  fettlement  of  his 
accounts  with  his  creditor. — Let  me  be  allowed  a  few  words  in 
proof  of  the  latter  aflertion.     Many  expenfive  luxuries  have  only 
a  fmall  or  fancied  cffe6l  in  favour  of  happinefs,  nay  are  even  bur- 
thenfome  or  worfe  to  the  parties  ;  and  others  are  only  cherifhed 
as  preventing  the  fuppofed  negleft  annexed  to  poverty  ;   and  con- 
fequently  the  force  impofed  in  the  one  cafe  and  the  liberty  in- 
troduced in  the  other,  can  admit  of  little  complaint.     How  admi- 
rably then  does  the  expreffion  of  the  American  gentleman,    '■^the 
*'  eyes  of  other  people  are  the  eyes  that  ruin  us  /"  apply  to  an  extra- 
vagant country  labouring  under  a  weight  of  public  and  private 
debt  ?     But  a  fumptuary  law  has  other  recommendations.     Thus 
it  is  better  to  reilrift  the  fantaftic  expence  of  tables,  equipages, 
horfes,  ufelefs  attendants,  and  gawdy  drefles  ;  than  the  operation 
of  the  more  facred  laws  of  property.     There  can  be  no  hardfliip 
alfo  in   enjoining   by  law  that  mode  of  appearing  in    public, 
which  perfons  find  fo  comfortable,  when  refident   in  a  family 
flyle  upon  their  own  eflates  ?  As  to  rank,  it  cannot  eafilybe  con- 
founded  among  a  fmall  number  of  landed  proprietors,  whofe  . 
wealth  lies  oftenfible  to  the  fight,  even  fliould  the  outward  tokens 
of  it  be  fupprefTed,  and  particularly  wherever  all  rival  approach 
from  intermediate  fituations,  is  cut  off  by  the  prevalence  of  fla- 
very.     If  vanity  fhould  feel  an  alarm  from  the  abatement  of  its 
pageantries,  not  only  the  power  of  the  law  may  be  pleaded  in 
its  excufe,  but  alfo  that  great  foother  of  fliame,  the  pradlice  of 
others.     But  with  refpeft  to  national  reproach,  there  is  no  compa- 
rifon  in  that  refulting  from  a  fumptuary  law  and  from  an  inftal- 
ment  a6l,  one  of  which  is  as  becoming  in  a  republic,  as  the  other  " 
is  fcandalous  from  its  alliance  with  defpotifm.     Is  it  not  may  wc 
afk  alfo,  highly  opprobrious  for  the  leading  men  in  a  country  to 
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be  declared  generally  infolvent  ;  and  efpecially  when  it  may  be 
fufpefted  owing  to  the  want  either  of  integrity  or  of  firmnefs. 
The  creditors  of  America  by  chiefly  living  in  Europe  are  indeed 
in  oeneral  out  of  their  own  fight ;  but  they  are  by  their  fituatioa 
more  able  to  ftate  their  wrongs  in  foreign  countries,  to  the  injury 
of  that  reputation  of  which  their  debtois  both  individually  and 
nationally  ought  to  be  fo  jealous.  Charafter  is  of  infinite  value  ; 
it  protefts  from  affronts  and  invites  fervices  ;  it  facilitates  nego- 
ciations  and  faves  expences  ;  and  it  yields  gratification  to  that 
vanity,  which  is  fo  often  difappointed  when  it  feeks  for  its  grati- 
fication in  extravagance.— Thus  we  may  fairly  conclude,  that 
while  the  happinefs  of  the  debtor  remained  undiminifaed  or  im- 
proved  under  the  operation  of  a  fumptuary  law,  cultivation  would 
advance,  debts  be  diminillied,  integrity  bepreferved,  and  charaHer 

rcftored. 

Since  I  am  upon  the  fubjca  of  luxury,  I  cannot  fuffer  a  very 
miftaken  doftrine  to  pafs  unrefuted,  though  the  American  gen- 
tleman is  much  too  fenfible  to  give  into  it.  Luxury  according  to. 
fomefliould  be  encouraged  to  render  the  pubhc  taxes  more  pro- 
dudive  ;  as  for  example  in  the  cafe  of  intoxicating  liquors.— 
Montefquieu  tells  us  that  when  the  favage  wiflies  to  gather  fruit, 
he  cuts  down  the  tree  ;  and  thefe  politicians  feem  defirous  of 
waiting  our  wealth  ii>  ftreams,  that  the  ftate  may  catch  the  drops 
which  feparate  from  them  as  they  fall.— Luxury  we  have  feen  of- 
ten implies  a  direft  lofs  of  fubllance  ;  and  its  traffic  in  other 
cai'es  is  commonly  only  for  trifles,  the  enjoyment  from  mofl  of 
of  which  perifhes  at  the  moment.  Is  it  not  manifeit  then,  that 
the  rich  may  give  av/ay  their  furplus  neceiTaries  to  much  better 
Recount  than  in  periniing  luxuries ;  in  fliort,  that  they  may  even 
beftaw  thefe  necelTuies  in  a  way  to  obtain  an  increafe  of  their 
quantity.  Capital  in  trade  and  agriculture,  afts  after  the  nature  of  ; 
n  mechanical  povver  :  ftrii^ly  analized,  it  means  the  command  of 
more  labour,  talents  and  materials,  than  any  one  can  poiTefs  in 
his  ownperfon  :  it  is  thus  an  in (Irument  which  combines  together 
ftrength  and  difpatch  :  and  it  is  in  general  only  to  be  formed  out 
of  the  (low  accumulations  of  property.  A  ftate  therefore  com- 
pofcd  of  frugal  but  induluious  and  wealthy  people,  is  capable  in 
an  equal  or  greater  degree  of  furniflung  its  quota  of  taxes,  than  a 
iuKuriouj  ilate  addioied  to  expcnccj.—Thus  if  a  tax  on  particular 
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articles  of  luxury  declines  from  a  general  frugality  prevailing,  the 
fum  total  of  the  fund  for  taxes  mufl  increafe,  for  as  is  the  indivi- 
dual, fo  is  the  ftate. 

I  am  not  however  fo  obftinate  a  declaimer  againfl-  luxury,  as 
not  to  perceive   many  cafes  in  which  it  may  operate  to  advan- 
tage.— But  whereas  luxury  in  itfelf  would  in  many  inllances  be 
innocent,  were  man  more  innocent  in  theufeof  it ;  in  like  man- 
ner the  chief  advantages  of  luxury  arife  from  that  imperfefl  flate 
in  man,  which  fo  frequently  obliges  his  rulers  to  choofe  between 
two  evils  in  their  endeavours  to  govern  him.     Wherever  manners 
are  found  to  be  rude  or  ferocious,  what  is  fo  likely  to  foften  them 
as  the  fubflicution  of  elegant  for  barbarous,  and  of  fecial  for  fo- 
litary  and  churlifh  amufements ;  nor  can  luxury  be  enjoyed  in 
any  extent  without  having  a  certain  degree  of  education  to  ac- 
company it  ? — And  if  fuch  benefits  refult  to  the  enjoying  nation 
in  the  cafe  of  luxury,  the  producing  nation  poflefles  a  ftill  larger 
fliare  of  them  ;  fince  arts  and  trade  cannot  proceed  without  tran- 
quility, knowledge,  and  good  order  to  favour  them  ;  and   the 
jincr  exertions  of  the  human  talents  are  the  neceflary  fruits  of 
enthufiafrt   and  reivard,    and    confequently   clearly    require    the 
exigence  of  a  certain  degree  of  liberty  and  fecurity.     In  Ruffia 
only  the  enjoyment  of  luxury  is  known  ;   confequently  it  is  con- 
fined to  the  great  ;  and  the  great  there  obtain  the  means  of  paying 
for  it  by  oppreffing  the  poor,  who  can  furnifli  none  but  rude  pro- 
ductions for  their  mafrers  to  export  for  this  purpofe.      Holland 
was  long  a  producer  and  vender  of  luxuries,  rather  than  a  con- 
fumer.     England  has  long  been  an  example  of  both  cafes.     I  do 
not  know  that  this  diilinftion  has  been  fufficiently  noticed  before 
though,  evidently  an  important  one  ; —but  it  would  be  much  for 
the  happinefs  of  Ruffia  and  many  othei"  nations,  if  luxury  were 
known    to  their  lower    as   well  as    their  higher  ranks.      The 
rich  m  general  have  too  mr.ny  luxuries,  and  the  poor  too  few 
comforts ;  nothing  therefore  can  more  happily  contribute  to  rec- 
tify this  inequality,   than  ihcflourljl.nngjlau  of  trade,  hidujlry^  and 
agriculture -^  where  under  the  fanaion  of  liberty  and  particularly 
liberty  of  commerce,  wealth  and   enjoyment  may  regularly  at- 
tend exertion,  whatever  be  the  rank  of  the  party.     After  this 
fiate  of  things  has  once  been  introduced,  and  the  inferior  ranks 
have  tailed  fatisfadions  which  exceed  the  merephyfical  necelfaries 
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requifite  for  exiftence,  it  becomes  more  difficult  to  violate  juf^ice 
and  attack  property  ;  for  a  nation  under  fuch  circumftances  foon 
er  becomes  fenfible  of  bad  government,  and  is  fooner  able  to  check 
it,  without  having  that  pafiionfor  public  difturbances  which  pre-, 
vails  in  a  rqder  and  lefs  orderly  ftate  of  fociety. — Certain  authors 
have  remarked  another  confequence  of  luxury  that  has  been  fa-^ 
vourable  to  liberty  and  domeftic  peace  in  many  countries,  and 
may  be  favourable  to  it  in  many  more,  fince  it  regards  the  dimi- 
nution of  the  power  of  feudal  lords,  and  other  great  landed  pro- 
prietors.    They  obferve  that  great  proprietors,  in  a  rude  flate  of 
JTociety,  fupport  dependents  near  their  perfons,  who  are  altoge- 
ther devoted  to  them  in  their  purfuits  of  violence  and  ambition; 
while  in  a  luxurious  flate  of  fociety,  their  income  is   chiefly  ex- 
pended upon  artifls  and  traders,  who  deriving  their  fubfiflence 
not  from  one,  but  many  cuftomers,  are  little  dependent  upon 
any  one  o{  them  *. — I  am  flill  however  of  opinion,  that  the  na- 
tion  that  can   be  rendered  mild,  focial,    intelligent,  free,  and 
'  tranquil  by  other  means  than  luxury,  has  the  faireft  profpeft  of 
liappinefs ;  and  that  luxury  is  only  to  be  embraced  as  a  fort  of 
compromife  in  preference  to  barbarifm,  fince  like  an  ungrateful 
offspring,  luxury  when  overgrown  is  perpetually  tending  to  de- 
flroy  the  generous  parents  namely  liberty  and  profperity,  that  give 
it  birth. — The  American  gentleman  fpeaks  of  luxury,  as  having  the 
iinpearance  of  benefiting  his  own  country  in  particular,  of  which 
Ihave  no  doubt  that  he  is  a  competent  judge.     It  feems  indeed 
eafv  to  conceive,  that  luxury  nriay  be  em.inently  ufeful  in  keeping 
up  that   attachment  to  focial  life,  good  order,  and  regular  go- 
vernment, which  difperfion   and   want   of    coercion    and    habit 
miuhtotherwife  tend  to  weaken,  under  the  prefgnt  circunillances 
of  North  America. 

I  cannot  quit  this  fubj eft  after  what  I  havejuft  mentioned, 
without  hinting  at  feveral  of  tlie  principal  modes  which  occur,  of 
excitii!"  labour  in  a  nation. — In  a  country,  like  North  America 
or  Rufliaj  which  is  thinly  ilocked  with  people,  a  family  furniflies 
not  only  motives  but  partners  for  labour  ;  and  a  family  is  pre- 
cifely  what  the  plenty  of  land,  if  a  good  government  prevails,  ad- 
fnits  every  one  iq  fuch  a  country  to  poilels ;  ruid  it  is  upon  this 
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ver}'  principle,  that  in  China  population  is  made  to  precede  fub- 
fiftence.  Slavery  under  its  different  forms  offers  another  mode  of 
calling  forth  labour :  when  the  mailer  commands,  the  flave  mufl 
obey  ;  but  the  work  thus  performed,  is  both  lefs  and  worfe,  than 
where  the  labour  is  voluntary ;  and  as  flavery  requires  capital 
and  attention  on  the  part  of  the  mafter,  the  queltion  l1:iil  remains, 
as  to  what  is  to  actuate  the  mailer :  befides  it  is  only  domeflic  fla- 
very that  is  in  any  way  productive,  for  national  flavery  em-  ' 
bracing  both  mailer  and  fervant  leaves  nothing  exempt  from  ruin. 
The  fubdivifion  of  lands  is  a  third  expedient :  but  this  arrange- 
ment which  can  only  be  effefted  by  powerful  legiflators,  feldom 
remains  long  in  force.  The  fubdivifion  of  inheritances,  efpecial- 
ly  in  the  cafe  of  inteilates,  is  attended  with  more  ilability  ;  but 
fome  governments  which  make  particular  privileges  hereditary, 
or  for  other  reafons  favour  accumulations  of  landed  property  by- 
individuals,  difcourage  it ;  though  it  feems  to  have  beneficial 
effecl:s  in  countries,  where  it  has  been  adopted.  High  taxes 
alfo  have  been  applauded  for  the  purpofe  in  quellion  ;  and  if  the 
age  is  an  improving  one,  a  nation  may  eafily  be  urged  to  la- 
bour by  a  gradual  increafe  of  taxes,  efpecially  where  knowledge 
and  good  habits  are  diffeminated  ;  but  if  the  taxes  prefs  too  fail- 
on  each  other  or  are  unbounded  in  their  amount,  the  country 
neceflarily  will  link  under  them,  as  none  are  willing  to  work 
without  compenfation.  Luxury  is  another  ilimulant :  for  when 
men  are  tempted  by  their  own  palTionsorby  the  arts  to  procure  what 
every  one  has  oonfented  to  think  neceflary,  fubfiftence  is  bartered 
for  talents,  and  exchange  brings  every  thing  into  play;  but  on 
this  head  we  have  already  laid  too  much.  Vanity  has  a  principal 
flurein  moil  luxuries  ;  but  it  may  be  made  to  art  upon  man  in  a 
feparate  way,  and  induce  him  to  exert  himfelf  in  diferent  man- 
ners ;  but  then  it  mufl  be  obferved,  that  cflentation  rauchoftcn- 
er  takes  a  perfonal,  than  a  public  turn. — Tlicfc  plans  however, 
the  firit  of  them  excepted  which  is  of  a  domeflic  dcfcription,  being 
either  artificial  or  not  of  a  fimdamental  nature,  let  us  conclude 
with  noticing  another  which  ought  to  fix  the  attention  of  every 
legiflature.  It  is  by  education  and  example  that  we  improve 
^alents,  and  by  religion  afting  in  conjunclion  with  thefe  that  we 
form  manners ;  it  is  by  capital  that  we  fupport  laborious  enter- 
ic rizes,  and  by  laws,  peace  and  jullice  that  we  protect  them  : 
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thefe  obtained,  ^ye  mufl:  imprefs  fuch  a  diredion  on  fociety  as 
Ihall  lead  its  exertions  fo  excited  to  attain  the  moft  permanent  and 
general  good  efFedts,  and  fuperadd  a  freedom  of  trade  that  every 
thing  may  be  turned  to  the  beft  account.  It  is  by  means  like 
thefe  that  we  Ihall  have  that  great  deiideratum  in  fociety,  mojl  la- 
lour  left  applied. 

I  here  finiih  a  commentary,  made  much  longer  than  llntented, 
upon  the  American  gentleman's  letter,  which  bears  every  rnark  of 
a  mailer's  pen,  and  is  very  poffibly  to  be  attributed  to  that  of  one 
of  the  ableft  men  the  world  ever  produced.  If  fo,  I  fhall  need  an 
apology  in  every  eye  but  his,  for  the  great  moft  eafily  know  ho;v 
to  pardon  the  little. 


FINIS, 
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Tranjlation  of  the  Draught  of  a  LETTER  of  the  ABBE  DE  FENE- 
LON  to  LOUIS  XIV.  to  ivhom  it  ivas  prefented  hyM..  le  D.  DE 
B.  7he  Kingy  fo  far  from  jhei\>ing  any  Difpleafure  to  the  Able, 
en  this  Account,  afterguards  appointed  him  Preceptor  to  the  Princes 
his  Grandchildren  *.  The  Draught  is  in  the  hand-ivriting  of  the 
ABBE  DE  FENELON,  aftcrnxsards  ArchUJhop  of  Cambray,-^ 
[N.  B,  The  Notes  are  taken  from  a  Manufcript  Copy.] 

THE  perfon.  Sire,  who  takes  the  liberty  of  addreffing  this 
letter  to  you,  is  loft  to  the  power  of  worldly  motives.  He 
writes  neirlier  from  ambition,  nor  a  deiire  to  meddle  with  the 
great  affairs  of  ftate.  He  loves  you  without  being  known  to  you* 
and  regards  you  as  the  reprefentative  of  God.  With  all  your 
power,  you  can  confer  on  him  no  benefit  of  which  he  is  de* 
firous ;  and  there  is  no  evil  which  he  will  not  chearfully  undergo 
to  make  you  acquainted  with  the  truths  neceflary  to  your  wel- 
fare.— Be  not  aftonilhed  if  he  fpeaks  with  boldnefs :  truth  is  by 
nature  free  and  bold.  You  have  been  little  accuftomed  to  hear  it, 
Perfons  habituated  to  flattery  eafily  regard  as  theeffed  of  chagrin, 
afperity  and  excefs,  what  is  nothing  more  than  the  naked  truth. 
To  ftiew  it  you  in  a  degree  {hort  of  its  whole  extent,  would  be  to 
betray  it. — God  is  his  witnefs  that  the  perfon  who  addrefles  you, 
does  it  with  a  heart  full  of  zeal,  refpefl,  fidelity  and  tendernefs 
for  whatever  regards  your  true  intereft. 

You  were  born,  Sire,  with  an  upright  and  honeft  heart  j  but 
thofe  who  had  the  care  of  your  education,  have  taught  you  t® 
confider  the  art  of  government  as  confiiting  merely  of  pride,  dif- 
truft,  jealoufy,  a  depreffion  of  virtue,  a  fear  of  eminent  merit,  a 
tafte  for  fupple  and  cringing  charadters,  and  a  regard  only  to 
your  own  intereft. 

'*  This  circum(?ance  cannot  be  true.  It  appears  from  the  following  letter 
that  it  was  written  after  the  death  of  M.  dc  Louvois,  that  is,  in  169  c  at  fooneft: 
But  Fenelon  was  preceptor  in  1689.  It  is  apparent  alfo  from  the  letter  itfclf 
that  it  was  not  written  later  than  1695,  '"  which  year  M.  de  Harlai,  Arch- 
bifhopof  Paris  died.— The  original  of  this  letter  which  we  have  fcen,  is  all  in 
the  hand  writing  of  Fenelon,  with  corredions  vhich  prove  that  he  was  the  au- 
thor of  it. — We  doubt  whether  it  was  prefented  to  the  king,  at  lead  by  the  D. 
de  B.  who  wai  not  upon  the  beft  terms  at  court. 

Vol.  IL  I  i  During 
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During  about  thirty  years  your  principal  rtiinirters  have  fiitken 
all  the  ancient  maxims  of  the  ilate,  in  order  to  raife  your  aii- 
thority  tothe  higheil:  pitch,  an  authority  which  is  become  their 
own,  becaufe  it  is  placed  in  their  own  hands.  We  no  longer  hear 
of  the  ftate  or  of  the  laws ;  but  only  of  the  king  and  his  good 
pleafur?.  They  have  ilretched  without  bounds  your  revenues  and 
•cxpences.  They  have  exalted  you  to  the  fiiics,  for  having,  as 
is  faid,  effaced  the  greatnefs  of  all  your  predeceflbrs  together  ; 
that  is,  for  having  empoveriflied  all  France  to  introduce  a  mon- 
flrous  and  incurable  luxury  into  the  court.  They  have  defired 
to  elevate  you  upon  the  ruins  of  all  ranks  in  the  flate,  as  if  you 
could  be  great  by  ruining  your  fubjefts  on  whom  your  greatnefs 
depends-.— It  is  true  that  you  have  been  jealous  of  authority, 
perhaps  too  much  fo  refpe6ting  mere  exteriors  ;  but  in  reality, 
each  miniiier  has  been  complete  malter  in  his  feparate  depart- 
ment. You  have  thought  that  you  held  the  government  in  your 
own  hands,  becaufe  you  marked  the  limits  to  be  obferved  among 
your  miniftecs.  But  they  have  clearly  proved  their  power  to  the 
public,  who  have  too  fully  experienced  its  effefts.  They  have 
been  fevere,  haughty,  luijuil,  violent  and  faithlefs  ;  and  have 
obferved  no  other  rule  in  the  internal  aftairs  of  the  flate  or  in 
foreign  negociations,  than  to  menace,  crufh  and  annihilate 
whatever  oppofed  them*  'J'hey  have  never  fpoken  to  you,  but 
v^'ith  a  view  of  removing  from  your  prefence  all  merit  which 
might  give  them  ximbrage.  They  have  accuflomed  you  to  ex- 
travagant pr'nifes,  amounting  almofl  to  idolatry,  and  which  for 
your  own  honour  you  ought  to  have  rejefted  with  indignation. 
They  have  rendered  your  name  odious,  and  the  French  nation 
infupportable  to  every  neighbouring  power  :  They  havepreferved 
no  allies,  becaufe  they  wiflied  all  to  be  llaves.  For  more  than 
twenty  years  they  have  been  the  authors  of  bloody  wars.— ^The/ 
induced  yor.rMajeily  for  inllance  to  enter  into  a  war  with  Hol- 
land in  1673,  for  the  lake  of  your  gloiy,  and  to  puniih  the 
Dutch  who  had  employed  a  little  raillery,  when  mortified  by  the 
infringement  of  the  commercial  Irw.s  eftablilhed  by  the  Comte 
tie  Richlieu :  I  mention  this  war  in  particular,  bcLSufc  it  was 
the  fource  of  all  the  rcil.  It  had  no  other  foundation  than  a 
motive  of  glory  ana  revenge,  which  can  never  render  a  war  jufl. 
It  follow?  from  hence  that  all  the  frontiers  v,hich  vou  extended 
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by  this  war,  were  in  the  origin  unjiiilly  acquired. — It  is  true,  Sir?,' 
that  fubfequent  treaties  of  peace  feem  to  cover  and  repair  this 
injuftice,  as  they  ceded  the  places  that  were  conquered  ;  but  an 
unjufT:  war  does  not  become  the  lefs  unjuft  by  being  fuccefsful. 
The  treaties  of  peace  which  the  vanquifhed  iign,  are  not  figned 
freely.  They  fign  them  while  the  fword  is  at  their  throats  j 
they  fign  them  in  fpite  of  themfelves,  in  order  to  avoid  greater 
lofles, ;  they  fign  them  as  we  give  a  purle  to  a  robber,  when  it 
is  neceflary  either  to  give  it  or  be  murdered. — It  is  therefore  ne- 
ceflary.  Sire,  to  afcend  to  the  origin  of  this  war  with  Holland, 
in  order  to  examine  before  God  the  bafis  of  all  your  conquefis. 

It  is  in  vain  to  alledge  that  this  war  was  neceflary  to  your  king* 
dom  :  the  property  of  another  can  never  be  neceflary  to  you  :  All 
that  is  really  neceflary  is  to  obfervc  exact  juitice. — It  is  a  vain. 
pretence  alfo  that  you  have  a  right  to  retain  certain  places,  be- 
caufe  they  tend  to  the  fecurity  of  your  frontiers.  This  fecuritv 
ought  to  be  fought  by  good  alliances,  by  your  moderation,  or  by 
fortifying  the  adjoining  places.  In  (hort,  the  necellity  of  pro-, 
viding  for  our  fafety  can  never  give  us  a  title  to  the  territory  of 
our  neighbour.  Confult  upon  this  fubject  perfons  fkilled  in 
legal  concerns ;  they  uiU  tell  you  that  what  I  have  advanced  is 
dear  as  the  day. 

Enough,  Sire,  has  been  faid  to  convince  you  that  your  whole 
life  has  been  fpent  out  of  the  road  of  truth  and  juftice,  and  con- 
fcquently  of  the  gofpei.  The  many  terrible  calamities  which 
have  defjlated  all  Europe  for  more  than  twenty  years,  the  blood 
fpilled,  the  fcandal  incurred,  the  provinces  ravaged,  the  towns 
and  villages  reduced  to  aflies,  are  the  fatal  confequences  of  the 
war  of  1672,  undertaken  for  your  glory,  and  to  confound  thf 
makers  of  medallions  and  gazettes  in  Holland.  Examine  impai 
tially  and  in  the  company  of  honell  men,  whether  you  can  keep 
places  poflefTed  in  confequence  of  treaties  to  which  your  enemies 
have  been  reduced  by  this  ill-founded  war. 

Every  calamity  which  France  has  fince  experienced  is  in  trutlv 
owing  to  this  war.  You  have  always  wiflied  to  diclate  peace  as  a 
niafler  ;  and  to  prefcribe  conditions,  inftead  of  regulatuig  thetn 
with  equity  and  moderation.  It  is  for  this  reaion  that  peace  ha; 
been  of  (hort  duration.  Your  euca.ies  fliamcfully  opprefled, 
have  had  no  other  difpofuion  than  to  rife  and  unite  themfelves 
again ll  you.     Is  this  to  be  v/oudcred  at  '--You  have  not  con- 
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tinued  faithful  to  the  conditions  even  of  this  peace,  which  you 
diftated  with  fo  much  haughtinefs.  At  a  time  of  profound  tran- 
quility you  have  made  war  and  gained  immenfe  conquefts.  You 
have  eftabUftied  a  chamber  of  re-unions,  which  made  you  at 
once  a  judge  and  party  5  adding  infult  and  derilion  to  ufurpatiou 
and  violence.— You  looked  for  ambiguous  terms  in  the  treaty  of 
Wcftphalia,  in  order  to  furprife  Strafburg,  During  a  long 
courfe  of  years  not  one  of  your  ininifters  had  dared  to  hint  in 
any  negociation,  that  by  that  treaty  you  had  the  fmalleft  pre- 
tenfions  upon  the  town.— This  condu6t  has  combined  and  excited 
all  Europe  againft  you.  Thofe  even  who  have  not  dared  openly 
to  declare  themfelves,  at  leaft  impatiently  wiih  for  your  downfal 
and  humiliation,  as  the  only  fecurity  for  their  liberty  and  for 
the  peace  of  Chriftian  nations.  You,  Sire,  who  might  have  ac- 
quired fo  much  folid  and  peaceable  glory,  by  being  the  father  of 
your  fubjefls,  and  the  arbitrer  of  neighbouring  powers,  have 
been  made  to  become  their  common  enemy,  and  to  be  held  in 
your  own  kingdom  as  a  fevere  mafler. 

The  flrangeft  effeft  of  thefe  bad  counfels  is  the  liability  of  the 
league  formed  againft  you.  The  allied  powers  prefer  carrying  on' 
the  war  with  lofs,  to  the  making  peace  with  you  ;  becaufe  they  are 
convinced  from  their  perfonal  experience,  that  it  woiild  not  be  a 
a  true  peace  ;  that  you  would  obferve  it  no  better  than  in  former 
inftances ;  and  that  you  would  take  advantage  from  it  eafily  to 
opprefs  each  neighbour  feparately,  as  foon  as  they  Ihould  be  dif- 
united. — Thus  the  more  victorious  you  have  been,  the  mor» 
they  feared  you,  and  united  themfelves  the  more  clofely  to  efcape 
the  flavery  which  they  conceived  threatened  them.  Not  being  able 
to  conquer  you,  they  pretend  at  leaft  that  by  perfeverance  thcj 
Ihall  exhauft  you.  In  fliort,  they  exped  no  fafety  from  you  till 
they  have  reduced  you  to  an  incapacity  of  injuring  them. — Put 
yourfelf,  Sire,  for  a  moment  in  their  place,  and  fee  what  it  is  to 
have  preferred  perfonal  intereft  to  juftice  and  good  faith. 

In  the  mean  time  your  people  whom  you  ought  to  love  as  your 
children,  and  who  have  hitherto  felt  fo  ftrong  an  affeftion  for 
you,  are  dying  of  hunger.  The  cultivation  of  the  country  is  al- 
moft  >vh6lly  abandoned  ;  the  towns  and  villages  are  depopulated  ; 
every  fpecics  of  trade  is  decayed,  and  no  longer  fupports  thofe 
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who  work  in  it ;  commerce  is  annihilated. — You  have  confe- 
<]\iently  deftroyed  one  half  of  the  real  internal  ftrength  of  your 

kingdom,  to  gain  and  maintain  futile  conquefls  abroad Inftead 

cf  draining  money  from  this  empoverifhed  people,  it  was  necef- 
fary  to  give  them  alms  and  food.  The  whole  kingdom  of  France 
is  become  a  great  hofpital,  defolate,  and  without  provilions.  The 
magiftrates  are  degraded,  and  the  nobility  againll  whom  judg- 
ments have  been  obtained,  live  only  by  proteftions. — You  are  im- 
portuned by  crouds  who  demand  and  who  murmur.  It  is  you 
yourfelf,  Sire,  who  have  created  all  thefe  embarraflments  ;  for  the 
whole  kingdom  being  ruined,  you  have  every  thing  in  your  hands, 
and  none  can  live  but  by  your  benefaiStions.— Such,  Sire,  is  this 
great  kingdom ;  fuch  is  its  profperity  under  a  king  who  is  every 
day  painted  as  the  delight  of  his  people,  and  ivho  would  be  fo 
in  reality,  if  the  counfels  of  fycophants  had  not  poifoned  him. 

But  it  is  neceffary  that  you  Ihould  know  the  whole.— The  very 
people.  Sire,  who  have  loved  you  fo  much,  and  placed  fuch 
truft  in  you,  begin  to  lofe  their  friendfliip,  confidence,  and 
even  refpe£t.  Your  viftories  and  conquefts  no  longer  give  them 
pleafure.  Their  minds  are  full  of  acrimony  and  defpair.  A 
fpirit  offedition  is  gradually  kindling  in  every  part  of  the  king- 
dom. They  believe  that  you  have  no  pity  on  their  calamities, 
and  that  you  have  no  attachment  but  to  your  authority  and 
your  glory.— -If  the  king,  fay  they,  poflefled  the  heart  of  a  father 
towards  his  fubjeiSts,  would  he  not  rather  place  his  glory  in  giv- 
ing them  bread  and  allowing  them  refpite  after  fo  many  diftrefTes, 
than  in  prcferving  certain  places  upon  the  frontiers  which  are 
the  fource  of  war  ?  Whatanfwer,  Sire,  can  be  made  to  this  ?-~ 
Popular  commotions,  which  have  been  unknown  for  fo  long  a 
period,  are  become  frequent*.  Even  Paris,  fo  near  to  you,  is 
not  exempt  from  theqi.  The  magiftrates  are  obliged  to  tolerate 
the  infolence  of  the  rioters,  and  fecretly  to  diftribute  money  to 
appeafethem. — Perfons  are  thus  recompenced  who  ought  to  be 
puniHied.  You  are  reduced  to  the  difgraceful  and  deplorable  ex- 
tremity either  to  let  {edition  go  unpunifhed,  and  by  that  means  to 

*  There  were  tumults  In  1694,  occafioned  by  a  fcarci'y  of  breac',  2nd  it 
was  probably  at  this  period  that  the  letter  was  written, 
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incrcaie  it ;  or  to  direct  fubjefts  io  be  maflacred  with  impunity 

whom  you  have  reduced  to  deipair  by  tearing  from  them,  in 

order  to  fupport  this  war,  the  bread  earned  by  the  fweat  of  their 

brows . 

But  while  your  people  are  in  want  of  bread,  you  are  yourfeif 

in  want  of  money  j  and  are  unwilling  to  fee  the  extremity  to 
which  you  are  reduced.  Having  been  always  fuccefsful,  you  can- 
not imagine  that  you  have  ceafed  to  be  fo.  You  are  afraid  to 
open  your  eyes  ;  you  are  afraid  of  having  therp  opened  ;  you  are 
afraid  of  being  obliged  to  give  a  check  to  your  glory.  This 
glor)',  which  hardens  your  heart,  is  dearer  to  you  than  juflice  : 
than  your  own  peace  of  mind  ;  than  the  prefervation  of  your 
people,  who  are  daily  dying  of  diftempers  occafioned  by  famine;, 
and  lalHy  than  your  eternal  falvation,  with  which  this  idol  glory, 
is  incompatible. 

Such,  fire,  is  your  real  fjtuation.  You  live  as  if  you  were 
fatally  blinded.  Your  daily  fucceffes,  which  decide  nothing,  are. 
flattering  to  you  ;  while  you  leave  out  of  the  general  view  the" 
Kvhole  of  your  affairs,  which  are  imperceptibly  ftlling  to  ruin. 
Whilft  in  an  cbflinate  combat  you  take  poffeffion  of  the  field  of 
battle  and  of  the  enemy's  cannon  *,  and  continue  to  force  their 
places,  you  do  not  reflect  that  the  fcene  of  your  combats  is  an 
earth  that  gapes  under  your  feet,  and  into  which  you  v/ill  foon 
fall  in  fpite  of  your  victories.  All  the  world  fees  this,  but  no  one 
has  the  courage  to  point  it  out  to  you.  You  will  difcover  it  per-- 
haps  too  late. — True  courage  confifts  in  not  flattering  ourfelVes, 
and  in  deciding  with  firmnefs  in  a  period  of  necelTity.  But  you 
fire,  lend  an  unwilling  ear  to  all  who  do  not  flatter  you  with  vain 
hopes.  The  men  of  whofe  wifdom  you  are  convinced,  are  the 
very  perfons  whom  you  fear  and  moll  avoid. — As  a  king,  it  is  your 
duty  to  anticipate  truth,  to  invite  your  fubjeds  to  tell  it  you  with- 
out delicacy,  and  to  encourage  thofe  who  are  too  timid.  On  the 
contrary,  you  only  feck  not  to  arrive  at  truth. — But  God  will  at 
lail  deign  to  take  the  veil  from  before  your  eyes,  and  {hew  you  what 
you  endeavour  not  to  fee.  Long  has  he  held  his  arm  over  you, 
but  has  delayed  to  firike,  out  of  pity  to  a  prince  who  has  been 

+  This  feems  to  left-r  to  the  battles  of  S:eiukiik  and  Nerwindr,  in  1691,  in 
which  the  viftovy  of  the  French  coulillcd  it.  taking  poJiifioa  of  the  fJelU  of 
battle  sii;!  ^artof  the  ciiemv's  cauiiofi. 
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all  his  life  belieged  by  flatterers,  and  becaufe  your  enemies  are  alfo 
his.  But  he  will  diltinguirfli  between  the  juft  caiile  and  yourSj 
which  is  not  juft  :  and  he  will  humble  you  that  hs  may  convert 
you,  for  you  will  be  a  Chriftian  only  when  you  are  humbled.— 
You  love  not  God  ;  you  do  not  unlefs  as  a  flave,  even  fear  him  : 
it  is  Satan  whom  you  fear  and  not  God.  Your  religion  conllfts 
in  fuperftition,  and  in  trivial  and  fuperticial  practices.  You  re- 
femble  the  Jew3,  of  whom  God  fays,  *'  they  honour  me  with  their 
"  lipswhile  their  hearts  are  far  from  me."  You  are  fcrupulous 
about  trifles,  and  hardened  to  the  moil  terrible  evils.  You  love 
nothing  but  your  own  convenience  and  glory.  You  arrogate  all 
to  yourfelf,  as  if  you  were  a  God  upon  earth  and  every  thing  elfo 
created  merely  to  be  facrificed  to  you.  On  the  contrary,  it  hyoit 
who  are  placed  in  the  world  for  thefervice  of  your  fubjefts. — Bu! 
alas,  you  underll;and  not  thefc  truths  :  how  (hould  you  then  he 
able  to  reiilh  them  ?  you  know  not  God  ;  you  love  him  not  ;  you 
worftiip  him  not  with  your  heart  ;  and  you  do  nothing  to  obtain 
the  knowledge  of  him. 

You  have  an  archbifhop  *  corrupt,  cenlorious,  incorri foible, 
falfe,  malicious,  deceitful,  the  enemy  of  all  virtue,  and  thefcourgc 
of  every  worthy  charaifter.  You  bear  v.ith  him,  becaufe  his  whole 
ftudy  is  to  pleafe  you  by  flattery.  For  twenty  years  he  has  en- 
joyed your  confidence  by  proftituting  his  own  honour.  You  fa- 
crifice  good  men  to  him  :  you  make  him  the  tyrant  of  the  church, 
and  no  virtuous  prelate  is  treated  v>ith  the  famerefpeft. 

With  regard  to  your  confeflTor  f ,  he  is  not  abfolutely  vicious,  but 
he  is  afraid  of  real  virtue,  and  isattached  only  to  profdneandioofe 
charai^ers.  He  is  jealous  of  his  authority,  which  you  have  ex- 
tended beyond  all  bounds.  He  is  the  firll  king's  confelTor  who 
has  appointed  every  bifliop,  and  decided  all  matters  ofconfcience. 
You,  lire,  are  the  only  perfon  in  the  kingdom  unacquainted  thac 
he  knows  notliing,  that  his  underllaiiding  is  limited  and  grofs,  and 
that  neverthelefs  cunning  is  connected  with  this  groflhefs.  Even 
the  Jefui>s  defpife  him,  and  feel  an  indignation  at  feemg  him  fo 
pliant  to  the  ridiculous  ambition  of  his  family. — You  have  convert- 
ed a  monk  into  a  minifter  of  l>ate.  He  is  as  ignorant  of  men  as 
of  every  thing  eli'e  ;    and  is    the  dupe  of  all  who  flatter  him,   cr 
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make  him  trifling  prefents.  He  neither  doubts  nor  hefitates  upon 
intricate  queftions,  which  an  intelligent  and  enlightened  mind 
would  be  cautious  of  deciding  alone.  He  dreads  nothing  fo  much 
as  to  confult  with  people  who  are  acquainted  with  true  principles. 
He  proceeds  headlong  without  fearing  to  miflead  you.  He  is 
€ver  difpofed  to  lax  proceedings,  and  to  keep  you  in  ignorance ; 
at  leall  he  will  never  lean  to  the  fide  of  fixed  principles,  unlefs 
when  he  is  afraid  of  alarming  you.  He  is  no  better  therefore 
than  one  blind  man  leading  another,  and  as  Jefus  Chrift  liath 
faid,  *'  they  will  both  fall  into  the  ditch." 

Your  archbifhop  and  your  confeflbr  involved  you  in  the  aflfairs  of 
the  rfgak  ;  in  the  unhappy  concerns  of  Rome;  and  fufFered  you 
to  be  engaged  by  M.  de  Louvois  in  the  bufmefs  of  St.  Lazare,  an 
jnjuftice  in  which  they  would  have  allowed  you  to  have  perfevered 
for  iiie,  if  M.  de  Louvois  *  had  furvived  you. 

It  was  to  be  hoped,  fire,  that  your  council  would  have  drawn 
you  from  this  very  miltaken  road  ;  but  they  have  neither  flrength 
nor  energy  in  v»'hat  is  right. — At  leaft  Mde  de  M.  and  M.  le  D. 
cleB.  ought  to  have  made  ufe  of  the  confidence  you  repofein 
them,  to  undeceive  you.  But  their  weaknefs  and  timidity  arc  a 
difgrace  to  themfelvcs,  and  ofFenfive  to  the  eyes  of  all  the  world.— 
France  is  at  her  laft  gafp.  What  fignal  do  they  wait  for,  to  in- 
duce them  to  fpeak  with  freedom  ?  Muft  every  thing  be  loft  ? 
—They  are  appreheniive  of  difpleafing  you  :  Be  it  fo;  then  they  do 
not  love  you  :  For  we  are  bound  to  offend  thofe  wc  love,  rather 
than  flatter  tlieni,  or  obferve  a  treacherous  filence.  Of  what 
value  are  they,  if  they  do  not  fliew  you  that  you  ought  to  reftore 
the  territories  to  which  you  have  no  right,  to  prefer  the  lives  of 
your  people  to  a  falfe  glory,  to  repair  the  injuries  you  have  done 
to  the  church,  andrefolve  to  become  a  good  Chriftian  before  you 
are  furprized  by  the  hand  of  death, — I  am  aware  that  whoever 
fpeaks  with  the  freedom  of  a  chriftian,  has  reafoi^  to  apprehend 
the  lofs  of  the  favour  of  kings.  But  do  they  value  your  favour, 
at  a  higher  rate  than  your  falvation  ?  I  am  fenfible  that  they  ought 
to  fympathize  with  you,  to  confole,  to  encourage,  to  fpeak  to 
you  with  zeal,  with  mildnefs  and  with  refpeft  ;  but  flill  they  ought 
to  tell  you  the  truth.      V/oe,  woe  to  them  if  they  do  not  tell  it, 

*  He  died  ia  iC^x. 
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*nd  woe  to  you  if  yon  are  not  worthy  to  hear  it.  It  is  dlfgraceful 
to  them  to  have  poffeflcd  your  confidence  fo  long;  without  having 
made  it  produftive  of  good  fruits.  They  ought  to  have  retired, 
if  they  found  you  too  irritable,  and  if  you  wifced  to  be  furfounded 
only  with  flatterers. — You  perhaps  alk,  lire,  what  it  is  of  which 
they  ought  to  infortn  you  ?  It  is  this:  They  fliould  reprefent  t« 
you  that  you  mult  humble  yourfelf  under  the  mighty  hand  of  God, 
if  you  wilh  him  not  to  humble  you  t  That  you  ought  to  aflc  for 
peace,  and  to  expiate  by  that  fubmilTion  for  the  glory  which  hath 
hitherto  been  your  idol :  That  you  ought  to  rejeft  the  unjuft 
counfels  of  political  flatterers:  In  fine*  that  to  fave  the  ftate,  you 
ought  to  reftore  to  your  enemies  without  delay  conquers  which 
are  in  themfelves  unjuft.  Are  you  not  too  happy  in  the  midftof 
all  your  misfortunesj  that  God  puts  a  period  to  the  fuccefles  that 
have  blinded  you  *,  and  that  he  compels  you  to  make  the  reftitu- 
tions  which  are  eflential  to  your  falvation,  but  which  you  could 
never  have  refolved  to  make  in  a  peaceful  and  triumphant  moment ! 
The  perfon,  fire,  who  conveys  to  you  thefe  truths,  far  from 
being  adverfe  to  your  interells,  would  facrifice  his  life  to  fee  you 
become  what  God  would  have  you  to  be  j  and  ceafes  not  tQ  im» 
plore  the  divine  goodnefs  in  your  behalf. 

N.  B.  From  the  Notes  nvlicb  are  added  to  this  letter^  according  to 
M.  D*J!emhert,  i\:e  may  infer  iJuith  /efficient  certainty^  that  it  ivas 
ivritten  in  1694  :  j^U  the  events  corrffpond  to  this  date. 

Ai  EXTRACT  0/  a  LETTER,  containing  an  ACCOUNT  ./ 

BICETRE. 

TakcH  from  the  French, 

WE  have  had  the  Courage  to  vifit  Bicetre.  t^t  myfelf,  how- 
ever, I  cannot  claim  much  praife  for  that  courage,  be- 
caufe,  when  1  formed  the  defign  of  going  thither,  I  had  no  idea 
of  the  horrors  which  it  contains.  1  knew,  indeed,  as  every  one 
elfe  does,  that  it  conlifted  of  an  hofpital  and  a  prifon  j  but  1  did 
not  know  that,  at  Bicetre^  an  hofpital  means  a  place  calculated 
to  generate  difeafe  ;  and  a  prifon,  a  nurfery  of  crirti«s» 

♦  Tiiis  feems  to  prove  thai  the  letter  va*.  written  after  the  affair  of  la  Hogue  In 
1692:  which -v/ as  the  firlt  misfortune  of  Louis  XIV.  jtrhaps  after  the  capture 
of  Poudicherry  by  the  DuUh  in  1693,  which  might  oblige  iht  k.ing  tw  make  Ui« 
leftlVutions  of  which  Feiidoo  'peaks. 
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la  the  part  of  the  hofpital  \v\iich  we  firfl:  entered,  and  which  is* 
appropriated  to  perfons  infefted  with  the  venereal  difeafe,  the  pa- 
tients are  cro\vded  one  upon  another  with  almoft  as  little  mercy 
as  a  cargo  of  negros  on  board  an  African  fhip.  In  each  room  arc 
two  rows  of  beds,  and  the  floor  between  them  is  often  ftrewed 
with  difeafcd  objects.  This  fometimes  happens  through  want  of 
beds,  but  fometimes,  too,  it  is  through  choice,  that  a  feeble  ema- 
ciated wretch,  half  devoured  by  tl>e  nioft  terrible  of  difeafes,  lies 
on  the  hard  floor,  rather  than  on  a  filthy  infedious  bed.  The  aiv 
which  is  perpetually  breathed  by  thefe  poor  wretches,  is  almoit 
peililential.  Thf;  baths  are  fo  ill  calculated  to  fupply  the  houfe, 
that  the  patients  are  obliged  to  bathe  four  at  a  time,  in  one  fmall 
tub,  in  which  they  have  hardly  room  all  to  Hand  together.— 
There  are,  however,  fo  many  miferable  wretches  who  are  willing 
to  accept  even  this  harfh  fpecies  of  charity,  that  the  patients  ar& 
commonly  regiflercd  a  long  time  before  they  are  admitted  :  fome- 
times fo  long  a  time,  that  the  difeafe,  which  at  firll  appeared  only 
with  its  ilightefl  fymptoms,  is  matured  into  one  of  its  moft  fatal 
ilaoes,  while  they  are  waiting  for  admittanse.  One  of  the  regu- 
lations of  the  hofpital  is,  that  a  patient  moft  be  cured  within. a 
certain  limited  time  ;  but,  as  the  difcafe  difregards  this  imperious 
mandate,  the  only  eiFe6t  of  it  is,  that  patients  are  turned  out  of 
the  hofpital  uncured  ;  and,  after  having  been  tormented  witb 
unavailing  remedies,  and  having  futfcred  a  long  confinement  in 
a  peflilential  jail,  are  left  a  prey  to  their  difeafes,    and  their 

mifery. 

Another  part  of  the  honfe,  which  Is  fet  apart  for  lunatics,"  J$ 
more  properly  a  receptacle  fdr  madmen,  than  an  hofpital  for  their 
cure.  Not  only  no  medicines  are  adminirtered  to  them,  and  no 
attempt  is  made  to  recover  their  reafon,  but  each  new  patient  is 
Turned  adrift,  amidft  a  tumultuous  crowd  of  lunatics,  and  is,- 
from  time  to  time,  fhewn  like  a  wild  heart  to  every  llupid  clown 
who  will  pay  his  fixpence  for  the  figlit.  It  would  be  aftonifhing, 
indeed,  if,  under  fuch  treatment,  the  firft  wanderings  of  infaniry 
were  not  foon  wrought  up  into  raging  madnefs.  One  cannot  ex- 
pert much  humanity  in  thofe  who  have  been  long  accuftomed  to 
behold  the  moil  hideous  icenes  of  human  mifcry  ;  but  yet  one 
v/ould  think  it  impoflible,  even  for  the  longeft  habit,  to  beget 
fucb  cruelty  as  tlia;  v.'ith  '.vhich  thefe  poor  cbjefls  are  every  day. 
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snd  almoft  every  hour  of  the  day,  made  a  public  fpeflacle.  One 
of  them,  who  went  mad  through  the  Jpprehenlion  of  being  mor- 
dered  is  perfectly  quiet  while  he  is  left  by  himfelf ;  but  the  mo- 
ment the  door  of  his  cell  is  opened,  and  he  difcovers  the  face  of 
a  ftranger,  he  falls  into  an  agony,  which  it  is  impolTible  to  de- 
fcribe  ;  and  yet  his  cell  is  opened  twenty  times  a  day  by  his  bar- 
barous keepers,  that  every  new  comer  may  gaze  till  he  is  tired 
upon  this  poor  convulfed  and  agonizing  objeft:  and  this  is  done 
with  the  fame  unfeeling  indifference  with  which  the  keepers  of 
wild  beafts  roufe  them  in  their  dens,  irritate  them  and  provoke 
their  fury,  to  gratify  the  curiofity  of  every  gaping  fpetlator. 

That  fuch  favage  amufements  (Iwuld  be  endured  in  any  civilized 
country,  is  fcarcely  credible  ;  but  that  they  fliould  be  tolerated  by 
a  nation  fo  well  perfuaded,  and  fo  boaftful  of  its  humanity  as  the 
French,  exceeds  all  imagination.  It  would  be  unjull:  however  to 
impute  this  to  any  other  caufe  than  to  that  inattention,  or  that 
total  oblivion  which  feems  to  have  overfpread  ali  the  mifery  that 
is  endnre-d  in  this  country.  There  are  many  Parifians,  I  make 
no  doubt,  and  efpecially  of  thofe  in  the.higher  ranks  of  life,  who 
know  as  little  of  the  cruelties  which  are  committed  at  the  very 
gates  of  their  city,  as  they  do  of  thofe  which  are  perpetrated  in 
the  Wefl  India  iflands ;  or,  if  thofe  cruelties  are  ever  heard  of, 
they  are  foon  forgot ;  for  it  is  very  difficult,  in  a  perpetual  round 
of  enioyment  and  diffipation,  to  rcijiember  the  obfcure  and  filent 
fufferings  of  the  vulgar. 

The  pri/on  excites  fentimenls  as  painful  as  the  hofpital ;  but 
fome  of  them  are  of  a  very  different  kind.  The  firfl  buildii>|g  we 
approached  is  deflined  for  boys  under  the  age  of  twelve  years  j  ap4 
the  number  then  a»Slually  confined,  amounted,  we  were  told,  to 
upwards  of  lixty.  I  could  not  believe  what  I  heard,  and  fuppofed 
I  muft  be  ftill  in  the  hofpital,  and  not  the  prifon,  and  that  thofe 
poor  infants  muft  be  objefts  of  public  charity,  and  not  of  public 
vengeance.  I  was  aflured,  however,  that  they  were  all  pri- 
foners, — *'  But  how,"  alked  I,  "  is  it  poffible,  that  children 
•*  of  fuch  tender  years  can  be  made  the  vidims  of  laws  which 
*'  they  cannot  have  known,  and  which,  if  they  did,  it  is  im* 
*'  poflible  they  fhould  underftand  ;  or,  if  they  have  offended 
*'  againft  the  laws,  why  are  they  not  fent  to  their  parents,  to 
♦'  whom  alone  their  puniQiment  can,  without  danger,  be  ea^ 
**  tfuflfid."    To  thefe  queflions  I  was  auAvercd,   *'  They  have 
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"  offended  againft  no  laws ;  they  have  been  guilty  of  no  crimies ; 
♦  '  their  offences,  their  faults  rather,  are  merely  of  a  domeftiG 
♦'  kind »  snd  it  is  their  parents  themfelves  who  place  them  here.*' 
The  effe(5t,  however,  of  this  puniihment  is  what  mxift  Ihock 
even  the  moH  unnatural  parent.  They  quit  the  prifon  ten  times 
worfethan  they  come  in ;  for  though  they  cannot  fee,  they  can  hear 
One  another ;  and  they  are  mutuaily  corrupted  and  initiated  in 
vice  by  the  moft  profligate  converfation.  It  is  faid  of  one  of  the 
moft  deteftable  tyrants  of  antiquity,  that  the  way  in  which  h^ 
puniflied  a  virtuous  citizen  who  had  offended  him,  but  who  had 
fled  out  of  his  dominions,  was,  not  by  putting  his  only  chiW  to  a 
painful  death,  but  by  a  flill  greater  refinement  of  cruelty,  byha^ 
bituating  the  poor  infant  to  all  the  vileft  and  moft  degrading 
vices.  With  what  exprefiions,  then,  can  one  juftly  qualify  an  in- 
fiitution  which  has  improved  even  upon  this  refinement  of 
cruelty,  and  which  j:)ermits,  nay  feduces  parents  to  become  the 
inftruments  of  corrupting  their  own  children,  and  by  that  means 
of  infliding  upon  themfelves  the  moft  exquifiteof  punifhments. 

From  this  part  of  the  prifon  we  were  conducted  into  the  midft 
of  the  court ;  and  as  we  were  gazing  with  horror  at  the  grated 
dungeons  which  furrounded  us  on  every  fid?,  and  at  the 
pale  and  ghaftly  coiuitcnances  which  we  difcerned  peeping 
through  the  rufty  grates,  we  were  told  that  the  moft  dreadfiil 
part  of  the  prifon  was  ftill  unobferved  by  u»  3  that  the  ground 
we  were  then  ftanding  on,  covered  different  dungeons,  twenty 
feet  below  the  furface  of  the  earth,  and  that  that  very  morning, 
eight  wretches  had  been  drawn  out  into  the  open  air  from  thoie 
graves  in  which  they  had  been  buried  alive  during  feveral  weeks. 
We  v^'ere  Ihewn  four  or  five  holes  in  the  pavement,  which  we 
were  told  admitted  fome  feeble  rays  of  light,  not  into  the  dun* 
geons,  (for  they  are  in  total  darkneis)  but  into  the  paffages  which 
lead  from  oqe  to  the  other. 

In  one -of  th?ie  dungeons  it  was,  that  the  accomplice  of  Car- 
Jouche  paffed  the  lift  nineteen  years  of  his  life.  To  induce  him 
to  make  a  difoos-ery,  his  Lfe  was  promifed  him.— He  made  the 
difcovery,  and  the  promife  was  literally,  but  moft  perfidioufly 
kept.  His  life  was  granted  him  ;  but  his  life  was  made  his  punifh- 
ment,  and  he  was  reduced  to  a  fituation  fo  much  more  horrible 
-than  any  which  he  had  fuppofed  poffiblc  to  e:iill,  that,  during 
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nineteen  years,  he  muft  have  prayed  inceflantly  for  that  death 
which  he  had  once  deprecated  as  the  greateft  of  evils. 

Even  this  death-like  folitude,  however,  muft  to  all  but  the 
moft  abandoned  of  mankind,  be  far  preferable  to  confinement  in 
the  common  room  of  the  jail :  for  it  is  not  the  fufferings  alone  of 
the  prifoners,  but  it  is  the  diforders  and  the  infamous  excelics 
committed  in  the  prifon  itfelf,  which  excite  one's  horror.— Wc 
were  told  of  vices  pra£tifed  frequently,  notoriouily,  and  even  pub- 
Jicly,  in  the  common  rooms  of  the  prifon,  which  the  decency  of 
modern  times  forbids  one  even  to  name.  We  were  told  that  many 
of  the  prifoners  were  Jlmillimi  famlnis  mares,  Jluprati  et  conJtu~ 
fratores.  They  come  out  ex  hoc  oycano  facmrio  cooperti  Jlupriifuii 
aUeni/que\  loll  to  all  fenfe  of  fliame,  and  ready  for  the  com- 
miffion  of  every  crime  :  and  into  this  hell  it  is  that  are  plunged, 
not  men  convicted  of  atrocious  crimes  by  regular  tribunals,  but 
thofe  to  whom  are  imputed  petty  offences  againft  the  police,  who 
have  quarrelled  in  the  ftreets,  who  have  abufed  the  guet^  or  who 
have  in  any  way  offended  even  the  moll  fubordinate  officers  of  juilice. 

Such  are,  in  general,  fome  of  the  offences  which  are  thus  cruelly 
punilhed  ;  but  as  to  the  crime  of  any  particular  prifoner,  whole 
youth,  or  whofe  extraordinary  wretchednefs,  may  have  interefled 
one  in  his  behalf,  is  what  it  is  impoffrble  to  learn.  The  crimes 
of  thepiifoners,  theirnames,  and  the  term  of  their  confinement, 
are  (at  lead  to  a  ftranger)  impenetrable  fecrets.  Secrefy,  which 
in  all  matters  that  concern  the  internal  government  of  a  country, 
can  only  ferve  to  fcreen  abufes,  does,  in  the  admin iflration  of 
juflice,  far  greater  mifchief ;  it  becomes  a  fource  of  injufliccj 
and  defeats  the  only  legitimate  end  of  punilhment. — All  punifh- 
ments  have,  or  at  leaft  ought  to  have,  but  one  objeil ;  that  of 
preventing  the  crimes  of  others,  or  of  the  criminal  himfelf  — 
That  they  may  deter  others,  it  is  neceflary  that  the  idea  of  the 
punishment  fhould  always  be  connected  with  that  of  the  crime; 
but  this  cannot  be  where  the  crime  is  kept  fecr^t.  Puniihmeut 
is,  in  fuch  a  cafe,  an  a6l  of  injuftice;  it  is  doing  evil  to  an  indivi- 
dual, without  the  lead  profped  that  any  good  can  poflibly  refult 
from  it  to  any  living  creature.  The  fufferings  of  the  prifoner  are 
all  one  can  confider,  and  the  fpecflacle  of  his  fufferings  can  only 
excite  fentiments  of  compaffion  for  his  mifery,  and  fcntiments  of 
»  very  different  kind  for  the  authors  of  it ;  and,  with  refpefl  to 

the 
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the  reformation  of  the  prifoncr,  it  is  an  ©bjeft  certainly  dif- 
regarded  here.  It  is  indeedlo  notorious,  that  the  prifoners  who  have 
been  once  confined  in  this  jail,  go  out  of  it  much  more  hardened 
to  guilt  than  they  came  in,  that  we  were  aflured  that  the  polici 
never  lofe  fight  of  a  prifoner  who  is  releafed,  till  he  is  again 
brought  back  to  the  prifon,  which  commonly  happens  in 
lefs  than  a  week.  Indeed  every  thing  in  this  prifon  feems  fo  well 
calculated  to  mature,  by  a  very  hafty  progreffion,  a  petty  and 
timid  offender  into  a  hardened  and  defperate  villain,  that  one  wha 
did  not  know  the  general  good  intentions  of  your  government, 
would  fuppofe  that  it  was  thought  neceflliry  to  maintain  a  regulai* 
feminary  of  thieves,  left  the/o/Ar  fliould  become  relaxed,  and  ih.Q^ 
officers  of  juftice  inactive,  from  mere  want  of  occupation. 

Amidft  all  the  horrid  fpedacles  which  this  houfe  contains  there 
is  but  one  thing  to  admire  ;  it  is,  that  no  fecret  is  made  of  them, 
but  that  they  are  every  day  expofed  to  public  infpsftion ;  and  yet 
the  only  advantage  that  can  refult  from  this  publicity  is,  a  re- 
medy for  fuch  enormities,  and  none,  alas !  is,  or  even  feems  likely 
.to  be  adminiflertd. 


Extraclsfrom  the  "  Fragments  of  the  Original  Letters  o/M  ADAME, 
*'  Charlotte  Eliz.ahcth  of  Bavaria,  JVtdo^tv  of  MONSIEUR  *, 
"  on!y  Brother  of  Louis  XIV.  ^i.vritten  between  the  Tears. \ji^ 
"    and  1  720." — Travjlaied from  the  French, 
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HE  wife  of  James  II.  cjueen  of  England,  fince  retired  to  St, 
Germains,  ought  to  have  nied  the  utmoft  precaution,  when 
(he  found  her  daughter-in-law  accufingher  of  pretending  a  preg- 
nancy.-^When  I  queftioned  her  majefly  on  this  fubjecl:,  fhe  told 
me,  that  flie  had  prayed  the  princefs  Anne  to  fatisfy  hcrfelf  that 
the  child  moved,  which  that  Princefs  always  refufed;  but  that, 
being  furrounded  always  by  fo  many  people,  ilie  never  had  imav 
gined  that  her  pregnancy  could  have  been  called  into  doubt. 

"  With  all  his  uiideiilanding,  the  cardinal  de  Richelieu  had 
violent  paroxyfms  of  niadnels.  Sometimes  he  imagined  himfelf 
an  horfe,   and  leaped  round  a  billiard-table  and  kicked  at  his  do- 

«  N.  B.  The  cldffl  brother  to  the  kirg  in  France,  by  way  of  diftinftion,  is 
called  Mcrjieur,  and  his  wife,  Madcime, 

mellics. 
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medics,  neighing  and  making  a  dreadful  noife  for  the  fpace  of  an 
hour. — His  domeftics  then  putting  him  to  bed,  and  covering  him 
up  warm,  he  flept  and  perlpired  profufely.  When  he  awoke,  he 
had  no  recolleftion  of  what  had  pafled. — 5  y^w.",  17 16. 

Maria  Therefa,  queen  of  Hungary,  faid,  when  flie  was  dying, 
**  Since  I  have  been  queen,  I  have  experienced  but  one  happy 
"  day."— 29  Oaober,  1716. 

The  monks  of  Saint  Michael  have  the  Memoirs  of  the  cardinal 
de  Retz  in  the  original,  which  they  have  printed  and  publifhed  at 
Nancy  :  but  many  things  are  omitted  in  this  copy.  A  lady  at 
Paris,  Madame  de  Comartin,  has  a  manuicript  of  thefe  memoirs, 
containing  e\cry  word. — But  every  effort  to  prevail  on  her  to 
]f)art With  it,  in  order  to  perfect  the  prinfed  copy,  has  been 
fruitlefs. — 14  Ot5tober,  1717. 

When  the  queen  mother,  widow  to  Louis  XIV.  went  to  fee 
Mazarin,  he  faid,  "  What  is  it  this  woman  Hill  wants  with 
♦'  me  ?" — The  cardinal  was  not  in  prieft's  orders. — He  wag 
fond  of  a  lady  about  the  queen,  named  de  Bregie,  who  was  very 
handfome  and  had  many  lovers.  But  Ihe  was  always  virtuous, 
and  fulfilled  her  duty  to  the  queen  by  doing  every  thing  in  the 
world  to  induce  the  cardinal  to  behave  better. — The  late  Monfieur 
my  hufband,  loved  her  on  account  of  the  fidelity  (he  had  never 
ceafed  to  fhe\v  for  the  queen  his  mother. — Nov.  2,  i7i7« 

I  have  been  told  that  Ravaillac  was  inftigated  to  the  murder 
of  Henry  IV.  by  a  point  of  honour.  The  king,  it  is  faid,  had 
feduced  his  filler  "and  deferted  her  when  v.ith  child  by  him, 
tvhich  fo  exafpcrated  Ravaillac  that  Itf  fwore  to  be  revenged. 
Other  accounts  fay  that  the  duke  of  *  *  *  was  the  caule  of  this 
aflalfmation  ;  and  that  being  ,at  the  front  door  of  tfie  carnage, 
he  ftooped  down  that  Ravaillac  might  make  his  blow. — P'ebruar;^ 
2$,   1718. 

Nothing,  it  is  faid,  was  more  diverting  than  to  fee  all  the 
women  bufy  themfelves  with  the  regency  of  the  queen  mother, 
SvhoTeally  .undcrllood  noihipg  ©f  public  aftairs.     Sh«  one  day 

made 
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made  a  prefent  of  five  rich  contrafts  with  the  farmers  genera?,- 
being  part  of  the  public  revenue,  to  her  chanaber-maid.  Whei* 
ftie  propofed  this  in  council,  they  began  to  laugh,  and  afked  her 
upon  what  (he  intended  to  live  ?  She  was  quite  aftoniflied,  having  , 
imagined  that  thefe  contrafts  were  a  mere  trifle.  This  anecdote 
is  very  true.  1  had  it  from  the  old  Chancellor  le  Tellier,  who 
was  in  the  council  when  the  propofal  was  made.  The  queen 
often  laughed  at  it  herfelf  afterwards. — There  arc  other  anecdotes 
of  a  fimilar  complexion  refpefting  this  regency. — Augull  ig, 
1718. 

King  James  died  with  much  firmnefs,  and  not  at  all  as  h« 
had  lived.  I  fpoke  to  him  twenty-four  hours  before  his  death. 
*'  I  earneftly  hope,"  faid  I,  "  that  I  fhall  foon  fee  your  majefty 
*'  recovered."  He  replied  with  a  fuile,  "  And  if  I  fliould  die, 
«*  have  I  not  lived  long  enough  ?•'— July  7,  1719. 

In  the  great  hall  at  Fontainbleau,  marks  may  be  feen  of  the 
blood  of  a  man  who  was  murdered  by  queen  Chriflina  of  Sweden, 
She  was  unwilling  that  this  man  {hould  reveal  what  he  knew  of 
her,  and  Ihe  thought  this  the  only  way  of  Hopping  his  tongue. 
Jealoufy  had  already  made  him  indifcreet,  when  he  perceived 
that  another  had  gained  the  queen's  confidence. — December  15, 
»7i9-  -  . 

Madame  de  Nemours  faid  of  the  court,  "  I  have  obferved  one 
*'  thing  in  it,  that  honour  grows  againthere  like  one's  hair.'* 
—November  8,  1720. 

Person  of  Louis  XIV. 

No  oqe  had  fo  fine  a  carriage,  fo  noble  a  countenance,  and 
fiich  graceful  manners  as  the  late  king.  Wli^n  he  was  in  the  midft 
of  a  croud  there  was  no  occafion  to  afk  which  was  the  king.— » 
March  I,   1720. 

The  king,  the  dauphin,  the  duke  of  Berry,  and  Monfieuf 
ir.y  late  hufband,  were  excellent  eaters.  I  have  frequently  feen 
the  king  eat  four  plitcs  of  different  foups,  a  whole  pheafant,  a 
partridge,  a  largepjate  full  of  fallad,  foaie  mutton  cut  up  ia 

its 
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its   gravy  with  garlic,  two  good  flices  of  ham.,  a  full  plate  of 
pjkftry,  befide  fruit  and  fweetineats. — Auguft  16,   1720. 

He  h?d  very  often  his  mouth  open.— Odober  13,   1720. 

He  drooped  exceedingly  in  iiis  ftature  before  his  death,  and  he 
was  confcious  of  it. — November  i,   1720. 

Character  and  Manners  of  Louis  XIV. 

When  the  king  pleafed,  he  was  the  moft  amiable  man  in  the 
world  ;  but  it  was  neceffar)'  that  he  fliould  be  ufed  to  his  com- 
pany. He  was  very  capable  of  pleafantry,  but  with  iniinite  dcr 
licacy. — February  13,   1716. 

The  king  faid  one  day,  «'  I  am  ftun^  to  the  quick,  when  I  find 
*'  that  with  all  my  authority  as  king  in  this  country,  I  have  de- 
•'  claimed  to  no  purpofe  againil  high  hcad-drefles  ;  and  none 
*•  have  had  the  politenefs  to  lower  their  head-drefs  at  all  on  my 
*^  account.  B'lta  creature  whom  nobody  knows,  a  little  Kng- 
"  lifh  begcargirl,  arrives  with  a  low  tupee,  and  inrtantly  all  the 
•*  princefles  fly  from  one  extreme  to  the  other." — June  16,  1716. 

Though  my  fentiments  correfpoud  almoft  entirely  with  thofe  of 
the  late  king,  I  could  never  approve  of  one  maxim  of  his,  that 
it  was  vulgar  to  love  one's  relations.  Montefpan  had  iulHlled 
into  him  this  principle,  in  order  to  uean  him  from  his  legitimate 
relation,?,  and  that  his  others  might  be  always  wirh  him.  Th?r 
maxim  was  carried  flill  farther  by  Madame  de  Maintenon,  that 
all  his  favour  might  fall  on  thofe  who  had  been  educated  and 
n.uronized  by  her. — November  jo,   1716. 

The  king  pqJeiTed  a  good  natural  underftatidlng,  but  was  a 
perfect  llranger  t,3  what  is  called  fcience,  having  never  applied 
himfelf  to  ftudy  :  he  .was  diipjeafed  at  this,  and  could  not  help 
feeling  a  kind  of  iliame.  For  this  reafon  he  fometimes  amufed 
himfelf  and  other  perions  paid  court  to  him,  by  turning  learned 
repn  into  ridicule. — June  5,   17  J  7.. 

In  converfation,  the  king  would  never  fufFer  politics  to  be  inen- 
^orjed.— Augua  5,   17 17. 

Vql.  II.  hi  AP 
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At  Marly,  the  king  was  defirous  that  no  ceremony  fliould  be 
obferved.  Ambaffadors  and  envoys  were  not  permited  to  come» 
as  the  king  gave  no  audience  there.  Etiquette  was  very  little 
attended  to,  and  a  freedom  was  allowed  that  bordered  pretty 
clofely  upon  diforder.  At  the  promenade  the  company  wore 
their  hats  by  the  king's  order,  and  in  the  faloon  every  perfon 
was  permitted  to  fit,  even  the  captains,  lieutenants,  and  fecond 
lieutenants  of  the  foot  guards.  1  was  difgulled  at  this,  and  on 
that  account  fcarcely  ever  went  to  the  faloon,— Auguft  11,1717. 

Though  the  king  loved  flattery,  he  frequently  ridiculed  and 
laughed  at  hirafelf  for  it.  Montefpan  and  Madame  de  Maintenon 
had  rendered  him  timid  and  harfli  to  his  relations  ;  though  na, 
turally  he  was  unfufpicious  and  affeftionate.— Auguft  17,  1717. 

The  king  and  all  his  family,  except  one  fon,  dilliked  reading. 
This  averfion  kept  him  in  an  ignorance  of  which  he  was  frequent, 
ly  very  much  afliamed.-^Auguft  17,  1717, 

The  king  X  and  his  brotker  had  been  taught  nothing  ;  they 
could  fcarcely  read  and  write.— September  24.,   1717- 

In  his  youth,  the  king  aded  in  the  comedy  of  the  Fijionnahe^ 
which  he  always  retained  by  heart,  and  played  his  part  infinitely 
better  than  the  adors— Oilober  14,    1717. 

He  did  not  underliand  a  fmgle  note  of  mufic  ;  but  he  had  an 
admirable  ear,  and  played  upon  the  guitar  in  a  ftile  fuperior  to 

the  bcfl  mafter  :  whatever  he  liked  he  executed, Oftober  14, 

1717. 

Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  king  and  his  brother  were  fo 
wretchedly  educated  ?  Caidinal  Mazarin  was  defirous  of  govern- 
ing :  if  he  had  inftrufted  the  two  princes,  his  fervices  would  no 
longer  have  been  called  for,  and  he  would  have  ceafed  to  govern. 
He  wiflied  to  prevent  this,  thinking  that  he  fliould  have  lived 
much  longer  than  he  did.  The  queen  mother  approved  of  every 
thing  that  the  cardinal  did,  and  was  defirous  that  he  fhould  al- 
ways be  at  the  head  of  every  thing.  It  is  really  a  prodigy  that 
the  king  became  what  he  was. OiStober  19,  :7i7. 

*  M,  dc  Voltaire  ernfu-ins  this  in  J^Life  of  Louis  JCIV. 

ThQ 
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The  king  took  ofFhis  hat  to  every  wooian,  even  to  the  wives  of 
peafants. -November  17,  1717. 

When  the  king  was  really  attached  to  any  perfon,  he  told 
him  every  thing  that  he  knew  :  for  this  reafon  it  was  fo  danger- 
ous to  fpeak  to  him  of  Madame  de  Maintenon. December 

22,  1717- 

The  Duchefs  of  Sch*  *  has  been  much  ridiculed  here,  becauf* 
fhe  always  interrogated  the  king,  and  this  was  not  the  fafnion. 
The  king  did  not  love  to  be  queftioned,  or  even  to  be  fpoken  to 
imlcfs  he  himfelf  began  a  converfation.  The  king  never  laughed 
in  the  face  of  any  perfon  whatever. — April  5,   17 18, 

The  court  of  France  was  very  agreeable  till  the  clofe  intimacy 
took  place  between  the  king  and  Madame  de  Maintenon*,  who 
alienated  him  from  all  the  world,  and  made  him  fcrupulous  about 
places. of  public  amufement,  telling  him  that  players  were  ex- 
communicated, and  that  it  was  ilnful  to  fee  them  aft :  but  ftie 
had  a  very  handlbme  private  theatre,  where  plays  were  afted 
twice  a  week  before  the  king.  She  made  a  company  of  aftors  of 
the  dauphinefs,  my  fon,  the  duke  of  Berry,  and  her  own  nieces ; 
to  whom  (he  added  fome  aftors,  who  having  quitted  the  theatre 
and  renounced  their  profelfion,  were  confequently  admitted  to  re- 
ceive the  communion  :  this  in  her  opinion  was  much  better.  The 
king  was  never  in  the  place  where  he  ought  to  have  been  ;  but  was 
always  featcd  in  a  corner  behind  me  with  Madame  de  Maintenon. 
This  fpoiled  all,  almoft  prevented  the  king  from  being  feen,  and 
divided  the  whole  court. — June  28,  17 18. 

During  the  king's  reign  the  ladies  were  all  taught  not  to  fpeak 
of  ftate  affairs ;  it  was  then  contrary  to  cultom  and  againil  the 
fafliion  to  meddle  in  fuch  bufinefs.— November  22,  1718. 

When  the  king  knew  that  any  perfon  had  faid  any  ill  of  him, 
he  afTumed  a  ferious  air  when  he  addrelled  that  perfon,  and  ex- 
prcfled  himfelf  with  haughtinefs  ;   in  other  refpedts  he  was  the 

*  Opprobricus  t«rms  wHich  the  averfon  of  the  princcfs  indttced  her  to  beftoW 
upon  Madame  de  MaliUcnon  in  this  and  many  Other  of  her  letters,  fuch  as  tbh 
forcerefs,  the  oldfiw,  SiC.  have  been  fuppreffcJ  in  the  Fiench  YioiK, 

Vol.  II.  L  1  3  ^0^ 
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mort  polite  man  in  the  world   and  exprefled  himfeli  with  the 
greatell  amenity.— December  9,   1718. 

The  late  Moafuur,  who  was  a  man  of  high  (Courage,  faid  that 
the  king  had  expofed"  his  perfon  and  appeared  to  advantage  in 
dangerous  fitiiations,  but  that  he  was  deficient  in  conflancy,  that 
he  was  tired  of  military  operations  too  foon,  and  was  too  much 
in  a  hurry  to  withdraw  from  thenr. — April  a8,   1719. 

Ever  anxious  to  be  admired  by  all  around  him,  the  king  was. 
fliU  more  defirous  of  being  admired  by  his  miftreffes :  This  trait 
prevailed  in  his  raoft  trivial  gallantries. — June  9,  1719. 

No  one    would    have   fuppofed  that  the  king  and   the  late 
Monjieur  were  brothers.     Monfuur  was   fond  of  drefs,  was  very 
careful  of  his  complexion,  loved  the  little  employments  of  wo 
men,  and  every  kind  of  ceremony;  the  king  on  the   contrary 
difliked  drefs,  was  extremely  fond  of  hunting,  and  had  a  mafcu 
line  turn  in  every  refpcd.     He  loved  to  talk  of  war  ;  while  Mon 
fe'Tir  behaved  very  well  in  war,  but  difliked  it  as  a  fubjed  of  con- 
verfition.     The  latter  confidcred  women  as  amiable  companions, 
and  was  always  in  their  company  ;  the  king  viewed  them  more 
clofely  andnot  always  in  the  moll  honourable  light.     Thefe  two 
brothers  cordially  loved  one  another  ;  it  was  very  intereflin'/  to 
fee  thfem  together.     They  rallied  each  other  with  all  polTible  wit 
and  delicacy,  without  at  any  time  difcovering  the  leatl  warmth. 

—July  i4>  1719- 

It  was  formerly  a  cuflom  to  fwcar  at  court  upon  ever}'  occa- 
fion,  but  the  king  has  aboliflied  it ;  it  was  a  pratStic  that  ex- 
cited his  abhorrence. — November  2S,   1719. 

The  piety  of  the  king  was  fincere  ;  his  whole  heart  went  to 
It.  If  the  court  appeared  arkjic^led  to  hypocrify,-  it  was  not  his 
fault.  ?iladame  de  Main  tenon  compelled  people  to  alllnne  the 
mafque  of  extenial  devotion.— December  8,  1719. 

The  king  was  capable  of  gratitude ;  his  children  were  not 
•€q\:al!y  fo.--Ja:iuary  1 6>  1 7 20. 

Jn 
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In  one  rcfpeft,  the  king  always  atfted  as  his  own  maHer :  he 
never  granted  \that  he  had  refoived  to  deny.  His  manners  were 
lb  affable  and  inlinuating,  that  he  gained  ihe  hearts  even  of  thofc 
to  whom  he  refufed. — ^July  26,  1720. 

Reverfls  was  the  only  game  at  which  the  king  played,  and  of 
which  he  was  fond. — July  28,  1720. 

He  was  extremely  zealous  for  the  Jeuiits.  Whatever  they  fuo-- 
gefted,  was  admired  and  adopted. — Auguil  2,  1720, 

He  was  not  fond  of  the  city  ;  one  reafon  was,  that  he  was  pre- 
pofieiTed  with  the  notion,  that  the  people  of  Paris  were  not  at- 
tached to  him.  JNIadame  de  Maintenon  managed  the  mind  and  the 
heart  of  the  king  better  at  Verfailles  than  flie  could  have  done  at 
Pans. — Auguil  6,  1720. 

When  the  king  was  defirons  of  any  thing,  no  one  dared  to 
reafon  with  him  :  his  orders  were  to  be  executed  inffantly,  and 
without  reply.  'He  was  too  much  accuilomed  lo  j'ucb  is  our  good 
fle~y'ure,  to  allow  any  one  to  reply  to  him  — September  17,  172c. 

Conduct  of  Louis  XIV.  to  bis  Consort,  hh  Children,  bis 
Relations,  ar.d   Foreigners. 

The  king  was  fond  of  his  own  fon  and  of  mine  ;  but  he  was 
indifferent  towards  daughters. — 2c  May,  1718. 

A  man  who  was  conftantly  with  the  king,  and  who  for  many 
years  did  bulinefs  every  evening  with  him  in  the  apartments  of 
de  Maintenon,  and  who  muft  confequently  have  heard  many 
things  (this  man  being  a  friend  of  mine)  has  told  me,  that, 
during  the  life  of  Madame  de  Maintenon,  he  was  unwilling  to  in- 
form me,  that  he  had  ofien  heard  her  report  to  the  king  every 
thing  ill  that  could  be  imagined  againft  me,  and  torment  him, 
without  ceafing,  to  induce  him  to  hate  me  ;  but  that  his  Majefly 
had  always  taken  my  part,  and  expreffed  a  friendlhip  for  me.— 
This  was  certainly  what  the  king  meaned,  when  he  f/iid  to  me 
on  his  death-bed,  "  They  have  ufed  every  attempt  to  make  me 
"  hate  you,  but  without  fuccefs  :  I  knew  you  too  well,  for  any 
•'  calumnies  to  injure  you  "  From  the  guilty  countenance  of 
Madame  de  Maintenon  while  the  king  fpoke,  I  never  had  a  doubt 
but  that  all  this  v/as  her  doing. ■« September  29,  17:9. 

The 
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The  king,  who  had  a  real  afFe^lion  for  the  queen  his  confcrt, 
as  well  from  the  fentinaents  of  eileem  that  flie  merited,  as  for  the 
great  love  which  this  good  queen  never  ceafed  to  exprefs,  was 
very  much  afFefted  at  her  death  ;  but  Madame  de  Maintenon  had 
the  art  of  confoling  him  in  four  days.  We  were  all  very  much 
embarrafled  and  uneafy  a  few  days  afterwards,  when  we  accom- 
panied him  in  the  fame  carriage  to  Fontainbleau.  We  imagined 
that  he  would  be  melancholy,  impatient,  arsd  ill-humoured;  and 
that,  if  we  did  not  appear  to  be  very  much  aHlifted,  he  would 
reproach  us. — But  we  were  agreeably  furprifcd  to  find  him  fo 
gay  as  to  put  us  all  in  good  humour. 

Amours  o/Louis  XIV. 

The  king  was  certainly  a  man  of  confiderable  gallantry;  but  it 
was  frequently  carried  to  debauchery.  All  was  alike  to  him  then  ; 
peafants,  gardener's  daughters,  i'ervants,  chambermaids,  and  wo- 
men of  quality,  provided  they  affeded  to  love  him. — April  2i« 
1719. 

Many  years  before  his  death,  he  was  thoroughly  reformed,  and 
never  more  went  after  women;  he  even  baniflied  the  duchefs  of 
F.  becaufe  fl^e  pretended  to  be  in  love  with  hur:.  When  (he  was 
prevented  feeing  him.  Ihe  had  hi.spii^ture  in  her  chariot,  which  fte 
contemplated  without  ceafing.  She  v.ould  expofe  him  to  ridicule, 
he  faid ;  and  he  comnsanded  her  to  remain  ac  her  eftate.— 
May  9,  I7i9« 

I  am  perfuaded  that  the  duchefs  of  La  Valiire  was  the  only  one 
of  his  miftrefles  who  had  a  real  afFedioa  for  the  king.  La  Monr 
tefpan's  regard  fprung  foom  ambition ;  la  S*  ■*  *'s  from  intereft, 
and  la  M***'s  from  both  together.  La  Fontange  loved  him  to 
excefs ;  but  it  was  like  the  heroine  of  a  romance  ;  for  ihe  was  ro- 
mantic beyond  exprellion.  Liirdi  was  ardently  attached  to  him  ; 
but  this  bright  flame  did  not  long  continue  to  be  mutual,  the 
king  loon  growing  cool  towards  her. — June  13,  1719. 

Cardinal  Mazarin  fent  his  niece  into  Italy,  to  put  an  end  to 
the  king's  violent  paffion  for  her.  When  fhe  departed,  the  king 
w-pt  bitterly.    Madame  de  Colonne  faid  to  him,  ^^  Ton  are  a 
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li^rr  ♦  you  iverp  ;  and  I  am  going."  She  exprefled  a  great  deal  in 
a  few  words.  He  had  a  tender  friendfhip  for  the  countefs  of 
Soiffons,  Madame  de  Colpnne's  fifter  ;  but  it  was  not  love.  He 
made  her  very  confiderable  prefents,  the  fmalleft  of  which  was  two 
thoufand  Louis  d'or.— Auguft  u,  1719. 

Death  of  Louis  XIV, 

I  am  {hocked  and  exafperated  when  I  confider  the  fliameful 
things  that  were  faid  of  the  king  after  his  death,  and  how  very 
little  he  was  recrretted  even  by  thofe  on  whom  he  had  conferred 
the  greatefl:  favours. — March  19,  1717. 

The  king  fullv  proved  by  his  death  that  he  was  a  great  man  : 
It  was  not  poffible  to  die  with  more  flrmnefs  and  courage.  For 
eight  entire  days  he  faw  death  before  his  eyes  without  the  leafl 
fear  or  Ularm.  He  had  fettled  and  arranged  every  thing,  as  if  he 
hlid  been  fetting  out  upon  a  journey. — July  28,  17 18. 

Eight  or  ten  days  before  he  died,  a  diforder  broke  out  in  his  leg, 
which  mortified  and  was  the  caufe  of  his  death.  But  for  the  fpace 
of  three  months  a  flow  fever  had  confiderably  emaciated  him  ;  and 
he  was  fo  thin  when  he  died,  that  he  refembled  a  flick  of  wood. 
Old  Fagon  had  reduced  him  to  this  ftate.  He  purged  him  every 
three  weeks  to  a  degree  that  brought  blood  from  him,  and  threvj^ 
him  into  exceflive  perfpirations. — The  king,  at  the  inftigation  of 
father  le  Tellier,  was  fo  exceedingly  troubled  at  the  famous  dif- 
pute  about  the  conftitution,  that  he  had  no  fleep  day  or  night.  All 
this  together  hallened  the  fate  of  this  good  king. — 20  October, 

I7'9' 

The  king  aUvays  believed  that  his  will  would  not  be  executed. 
He  faid  to  fome  perfons,  "  They  have  requefted  me  to  make  a 
♦'  will,  and  many  other  things:  for  the  fake  of  peace,  I  have 
♦'  complied;  but  I  am  perfuaded  that  it  will  be  to  no  pur 
<*  pofe."— -September  5,  1720. 

Madame  de  Montespan, 

How  many  examples  are  there  in  hiftory,  of  great  and  diftin- 
guifhed  adlions  which  are  afcribed  to  policy,  ambition,  or  fome 
elevated  motive,   which  originated  in  reality  frbm   the   mercft 

trifle  I 
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tKifie !  What  has  not  been  faid  of  the  ambition  of  the  late  king? 
Has  it  not  been  afTerted,  that  he  intended  to  make  liinifelf  mafter 
of  all  Europe ;  and  that  it  was  upon  this  fyftem  of  univerfal 
monarchy,  that  he  entered  into  the  war  with  Holland  ?  I  am, 
however,  well  affured,  that  this  war  had  no  other  fource  thati  the 
jealoiify  and  animofity  of  I\J.  de  Lionne,  minirter  of  ftate  at  that 
time,  againfl  prince  Wiiliarrj  of  Furftemberg,  who  was  in  love 
with  M.  de  JLionne's  wife.  This  the  minifter  could  not  be  igno- 
rant of:  and,  with  the  io\e  view  of  removing  the  prince,  he 
ejfcited  the  difference  which  gave  rife  to  this  war. — 25  Oclober, 
J  7  20. 

Again,  it  has  been  faid,  that  the  late  king,  after  having  exerted 
all  his  flrength  agaiiift  the  Dutch,  abandoned  the  advantages  he 
had  gaiped,  from  generolity.  For  my  part,  1  know  it,  as  certainly 
a;  I  know  my  own  name,  that  the  King  returned  from  the  war 
for  no  other  reafon  but  that  he  might  fee  Madame  de  Montefpan^ 
and  enjoy  her  company. — ^Oflober  25,  1720. 

IMadame  de  Maintenon. 

Madame  de  Maintenon  is  at  St.  Cyr,  in  her  convent.  She 
never  was  miflrefs'  to  the  king,  but  afpired  to  more,  and  fuc- 
ceeded.  Madame  de  la  Valliere  was  his  miflrefs,  and  was  an  ex- 
cellent perfon. — Madame  de  Maintenon  was  governefs  to  the 
king's  nature)'  children.  She  replaced  la  Movitefpan,  but  roffe 
much  higher.  Her  pride  \/as  the  misfortune  of  France. — ■ 
J^ovember  5,  171 5. 

If  any  one  piqued  himfelf  upon  following  his  own  fentiments^ 
this  old  devotee,  and  the  king's  confeflbr,  took  care  to  get  hi:n 
exiled.  They,  too,  were  the  caufe  of  the  perfecut-ions  that  were 
infHcted  upon  the  Reformed  and  the  Lutherans.  Father  la  Chaife, 
with  his  iong  earsj  began  this  wcrk  in  concert  with  Madame' 
de  Maintenon,  and  Father  le  Tellier  finiflied  it. — 21  May,  1720. 

I  have  frequently  heard  Madame  de  Maintenon  fay,  *'  I  have 
•'  been  too  far  from,  and  too  neaj-  greatnefs^  to  know  what  it  is.'? 
—July  3!,  1716. 

Madame  de  Maintenon  knew  that  I  was  a  German,  and  .confe- 
quently  avsrfs  to  unfuitabii;  and  diiproportionatjp  matches.     It 
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U'as  her  belief  that  the  king  would  not  declare  his  marriage  with 
her,  from  the  fear  of  what  I  fhould  fay  refpetfting  it.  While  the 
queen  lived,  Madame  de  Maintenon  did  not  hate  me  j  but,  from 
the  time  of  the  king's  death,  and  when  we  quitted  Verfallles,  my 
fon  has  not  feen  her  for  a  fingle  moment.— September  4,  1716. 

Madame  de  Maintenon  concealed  from  the  king  whatever  was 
likely  to  chagrin  him,  whether  in  his  family  or  out  of  it.  But  flie 
perpetually  tormented  him  about  the  Conftitution,  and  his  natural 
children,  whom  (he  was  delirous  of  educating  in  a  higher  %le 
than  the  king  wifhed.  She  teized  him  alfo  with  her  hatred  againft 
me  and  my  fon  j  for  the  king  himfelf  never  hated  us, -^February 

The  hiflory  of  Theodora  in  Procoplus  is  very  fimilar  to  what 
has  happened  here.  There  is  a  like  perfonage  in  the  hiflory  of 
Sweden  ;  and  another,  a  Dutch  woiiian,  named  Sigifbrite,  in  the 
court  of  Chriftian  11. — This  laft  is  very  flriking.  I  was  terrified 
when  I  read  it,  and  cannot  conceive  how  at  fuch  a  time  it  could 
be  printed.  It  was  fortunate  for  the  Abbe  de  Vertot,  who  was  the 
author  of  this  work,  that  the  king  was  not  fond  of  reading,  or  he 
would  have  taken  up  his  abode  for  a  time  in  the  Baflile.  Many 
people  believe  that  he  compofed  it  from  malice  ;  but  he  has  fworn 
that  he  found  it  in  the  Annals  of  Sweden,— Augull  13,  1716. 

Madame  de  Maintenon  read  as  little  as  the  king ;  (he  h.id 
enough  to  do  to  read  the  letters  flie  received  from  Paris,  which 
informed  her  of  every  thing  that  palled  in  that  city  and  at  court. 
Her  packets  frequently  contained  from  twenty  to  thirty  flieets.— 
She  faid  whatever  flie  pleafed  to  the  king,  and  according  as  flic 
liked  or  difliked  the  perfons  in  queftion. — Auguft  13,  17 17. 

The  king  had  no  regards  or  averfions,  but  as  Madame  de 
Maintenon  direfted.  It  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  wondered,  that  he 
would  no  longer  bear  with  La  Montefpan,  whofe  tricks  were  all 
difcovered  to  him  by  Madame  de  Maintenon.  La  Montefpan's 
eldeft  fon  contributed  alfo  not  a  little  to  this. — Auguft  5,  17 16. 

In  the  latter  part  of  her  life,  Madame  de  ISIaintenon  made  a 
more  diftinguilhed  figure  than  you  can  imagine.  All  the  court 
wor(hipped  her  as  a  divinity. — Odober  iSth,  1718, 

M  m  IMada.'ne 
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Madame  de  Maintenon  foraetimes  faid,  "  A  fpirit  of  giddinefs 
*'  has,  I  perceive,  for  fome  time  prevailed  in  the  world."— No- 
vember 1 8,  1718. 

It  was  not  finguW,  that  the  king  fliould  have  paid  no  regard 
jto  the  famine  ;  for  he  was  literally  ignorant  of  it.  They  per- 
suaded him,  that  it  was  a  mere  fable  and  falfe  report.  Madame 
de  Maintenon  was  very  defirous  that  he  fliould  not  be  informed 
of  it;  and  every  body  was  intreated  not  to  fpeak  of  it,  leH  the 
kinglhould  die  of  uneafinefs.— November  4,  1718. 

'  This  old  lady  was  fo  formidable  to  the  court,  that  the  courtiers 
would  rather  have  offended  God,  than  her.— November,  19, 
J718. 

When  the  old faw  that  the  crops  had  failed,  Ihe  bought 

up  all  the  corn  flie  could  in  the  different  markets  ;  which  occa- 
iioned  a  famine.  Not  having  magazines  enough,  fhe  loll  a  great 
deal  of  this  corn,  which  grew  mouldy  in  the  fliips,  and  was 
thrown  into  the  Seine.  The  people  exclaimed  that  it  was  a 
judgment  from  God  upon  her.— February  14,  1719. 

It  was  owing  to  hi  Montefpan,  that  the  king  fell  in  love  with 
Hadame  de  Mllntenon.-ln  the  firft  place,  in  order  to  have  this 
^voman  to  wait  upon  her  children,  (Ire  perluaded  the  king,  that 
^^  hat  had  been  faid  of  her  was  falfe  ;  and  fhe  requeued  all  of  her 
party,  when  theyfpoke  to  him,  to  contradia  the  report  that  had 
been  fpread  of  her  as  Madame  Scaron,  and  to  praifc  her,  and  be- 
llow pompous  eulogiums  upon  her  piety  and  vu  tue.  By  this  means 
the  king  was  at  lall  convinced  that  the  old  ftories  of  her  were 
flanderous,  and  he  firmly  believed  it.-Montefpan  was,  befide, 
full  of  fancies,  and  knew  not  how  to  reflrain  herfeif  in  any  thmg. 
She  was  fond  cf  ail  forts  of  amufements,  particularly  phiy,  to 
which  Ilie  would  have  given  herfeif  up  day  and  night.  She  was 
dull  when  in  company  with  the  king  alone;  for  fhe  loved  him 
from  interefl  and  ambition  only,  and  cared  not  at  all  for  his  per- 
fon  It  fuited  her  at  firrt  to  have  fomebody  with  her  who  might 
amiife  the  king  while  flie  amufed  herfeif;  this  left  her  more  at 
Kberty  to  play.  The  king,  who  loved  a  tCte-a-tcte,  would  gladly 
have  paired  it  with  la  Montefpan,  and  frequently  reproached  her 
with  not  havin-  a  real  uffeaion  for  him:  they  often  difpnted 

upon 
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upon  this  fubjefli  and  fometimes  it  became  ferious ;  when  Madame 
Scaron  was  called  in,  who  promoted  harmony  between  them,  and 
quieted  the  king. — Madame  Scaron  cunningly  toolc  advantage  of 
thefe  circnmftances,  imprefled  the  king  more  and  more  with  a 
confcioufnefs  of  la  Montefpan's  haughty  temper,  made  a  parade 
of  devotion,  and  told  him  that  the  mortifications  which  he  re- 
ceived from  la  Montefpan,  were  a  judgment  from  God  upon  hini 
for  the  fins  which  they  committed  together.  The  fine  eyes 
eyes  of  the  widow  Scaron  were  added  to  her  eloquence  ;  the  kin* 
was  imperceptibly  accuftomed  to  her,  and  believed  that  flie  would 
aililt  him  in  working  out  his  falvation.  He  tempted  her  in  the 
mean  time  ;  but  flie  was  not  to  be  fhaken  ;  and  while  flie  took 
care  to  let  him  perceive  that  flie  had  the  moll:  tender  affection  and 
paffion  for  him,  flie  exhibited  alfo  the  m.oft  invincible  repugnance 
to  oifend  God.  This  inspired  the  king  with  fo  high  an  admira- 
tion of  her,  and  fo  firong  an  averfion  to  a  libertine  life,  that  he 
refolved  inftantly  to  think  of  his  converfion. — February  28,  1719. 

Madame  Scaron  availed  herfelf  of  her  pupil,  the  duke  of  Maine, 
to  perfuade  la  Montefpan,  his  mother,  that  {he  v/culd  lofe  all  her 
confequence,  and  be  delpifed  by  the  whole  court,  if  the  king 
fliould  withdraw  his  affeftion  from  her  ;  and  the  iniiances  of  hi 
Ludri,  La  Fontagne,  and  the  other  miHrefles  whom  he  had  for- 
faken,  were  cited.  Thefe  infinuations  exafperated  the  proud  tem- 
per of  la  Montefpan,  and  put  her  out  of  humour  when  the  king 
vifitedher. — Madame  de  Maintenon  (Scaron)  purfued  hcrpurpofe 
by  a  contrary  proceeding  She  pitied  the  king  extremely,  and  re- 
peated to  him,  that  he  would  be  damned,  if  he  did  not  virtuoully 
refolve  to  live  upon  better  terms  with  the  queen.  The  king  after- 
wards related  all  this  to  her  raajeity,  v^ho  was  the  beft  woman  ia 
the  world ;  and  who,  conceiving  that  flie  had  obligations  to 
Madame  Scaron,  greatly  difringuiflied  her,  and  confented  to  her 
being  appointed  fecond  dreller  to  the  dauphinefs  (of  Bavariaj ; 
which  freed  the  widow  Scaron  from  the  power  of  la  Montefpan, 
and  cut  off  every  tie  of  obligation  between  them. — Madame  la 
Montefpan  was  fo  enraged  at  this,  that  (he  told  the  king  every 
thing  that  had  been  faid  of  Scaron's  life ;  but  it  was  too  late.— 
Knowing  that  la  Montefpan  was  naturally  malevolent,  and  in  har 
aHgcr  fpared  nobody,  he  placed  no  faith  in  any  thing  flic  fuid,-r- 
February  28,  1719. 

M  m  s  Tho 
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The  great  princefs  of  Conti  was  upon  good  terms  with  Ma- 
dame de  Maintenon  in  the  latter  part  of  her  life.  Madame  de 
Maintenon  afFeded  much  partiality  to  fuch  as  led  a  regular  and 
exemplary  life,   and  (hewed   an   averfion   for  trifles. — May  12, 

1719- 

No  one  perfumed  fo  much  as  the  old .   She  wore  jafmrn« 

rrloves.  As  the  king  could  not  bear  perfumes,  flie  perfuaded  h\in 
that  it  was  one  or  other  of  the  perfons  prefented,  that  was  per- 
fumed.—May  12, 17^9. 

When  (he  was  informed,  that  fhe  was  given  over,  {he  replied, 
*'  To  die  is  the  lead  event  of  my  life."— Same  date. 

Madame  de  Maintenon  was  tired  of  the  king's  company  from 
firft  to  lafl ;  he  made  her  dull,  and  fhe  frequently  complained  of 
it  to  her  confidants.  •  Accuilomed  to  live  in  large  circles  of  men, 
fhe  now  dared  fee  no  one  but  the  king  and  his  minifters.  She 
never  loved  him.  This  courfe  of  life  truly  difgufted  her  :  fhe  was 
overcome  with  c?inui.  Thofe  around  her,  and  who  had  no  concern 
init,felt  the  effeftsof  her  chagrin. — Myfon  and  I  had  our  (hare. — 
This  woman  never  thought  but  of  two  things,  ambition,  and  her 
pleafures.  She  loved  no  Qne  iri  the  world  but  her  pupil,  the  duke 
of  Maine.— May  15,  17 19. 

Paris  was  no  place  of  fecurity  for  her.  When  (lie  went  there, 
the  people  called  her  by  three  fhocking  names.  Latterly,  (lie 
never  dared  to  go  to  Paris  in  her  own  carriage. — AuguflG,  17 19. 

Madame  de  Maintenon  had  always  fire  in  her  eyes;  but  flie  had 
3'  pinched  mouth,  and  fwelled  her  noftrils,  which  gave  her  a  ma- 
licious look,  efpecially  when  any  were  prefent  u'hom  (lie  did  nofe 
like,  as  myfelf,"  for  inltance.  She  then  drew  up  her  mouth,  and 
made  a  double  lip. — Auguft  ii,  1719. 

•    The  hunch-backed  Fagon,  the  favourite  protege  of  the  old 

.1 ,  faid  that  nothing  difpleafed  him  in  the  Chriflian  religion, 

tut  that  it  wpuld  not  permit  him  to  build  a  temple  and  altars  for 
the  worihip  of  Mad',ime  de  Maintenon,— May  7,  1720. 

CorJsop.T 
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Consort  of  Louis  XIV. 

Our  late  queen  difplayed  in  every  thing  an  extreme  fimplicity, 
and  was  the  beft  and  moft  virtuous  woman  in  the  world.  She  had 
neverthelefs  dignity,  and  knew  how  to  reprefent  and  fupport  a 
court.  She  had  a  full  and  implicit  confidence  in  every  thing  that 
the  king  faid.— November  10,  17 16. 

The  queen  died  of  an  abcefs  under  the  arm.  Inftead  of 
drawing  it  to  a  head,  Fagon,  who  wa?  unfortunately  her  phyfician 
at  that  time,  blooded  her.  The  humour  fell  upon  her  heart ; 
and  an  emetic,  which  was  afterwards  given  to  thepatient,  fufFo- 
cated  her. — ]May3i,   171S. 

The  furgefin  who  blooded  her,  faid,  *'  Have  you,  lir,  re- 
♦'  fleeted  ferioufly  upon  this  ?  It  will  certainly  occalion  the  death 
*♦  of  my  miftrefs."  Fagon  replied,  "  Do  what  I  bid  you."— — 
Gervai,  the  queen's  furgeon,  wept  bitterly  and  faid,  "  Do  you 
♦'  wifli  that  it  fliould  fall  to  my  lot  to  kill  the  queen  ?" — At 
eleven  o'clock  the  operation  was  performed ;  he  gave  her  aa 
emetic  at  twelve,  and  fhe  died  three  hoUrs  after.  It  was  thu$ 
that  the  old  Fagon  fent  her  into  the  othpr  v^'^rld. — It  may  jullly 
be  faid  that  all  the  happinefs  of  France  died  with  her.  The 
king  was  very  much  affefted.  This  death  compleated  the  for- 
tune of  Fagon's  patronefs.— May  31,  17 18. 

Afrer  the  queen's  death,  I  alfo  had  an  abcefs  under  the  arm» 
Fagon  did  all  he  could  to  prevail  on  me  to  be  blooded ;  but;  J 
told  him  in  the  prefence  of  the  king,  "  No,  I  will  do  no  fuch 
"  thing  ;  I  ihall  treat  myfelf  in  my  own  way  ;  if  you  had  treated 
"  your  miftrefs  the  queen  in  a  fimilar  manner,  fhe  would  havp 
*'  been  alive  to  this  day,  I  will  let  the  abcefs  ripen.  I  will  draw 
*'  it  byplaifters,  and  then  I  will  have  it  opened."  I  didfo,  and 
I  became  perfectly  well. — The  king  gracioufly  faid  to  me,  *'  I 
**  am  afraid,  Madame,  you  will  kill  yourfelf."  I  replied  with 
a  fmile,  "  Your  majefty  is  too  good  to  me  •  but  I  do  not  thinly 
*'  proper  blindly  to  follow  the  advice  of  your  phyficians  ;  and  yOi^ 
*'  {bail  fee,  fire,  that  I  will  effect  a  eure."— When  I  was  recover- 
ed, I  faid  at  table  before  the  two  phyficians,  (for  at  that  time 
'  paqnin  was  ftill  i^rl^  phyficia^,  but  he  yvas  foon  after  difgraced 

and 
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and  the  wicked  Fagon  promoted  to  his  place,)  "  Your  majefcy 
**  perceives  that  I  was  right  in  following  my  own  opinion,  not- 
«'  withflanding  the  objeftions  and  arguments  of  thefe  gentlemen." 
They  were  very  much  difconcerted  and  laughed  to  hide  their  con- 
fufion  ;  and  Fagon  replied,  "  With  fo  robuft  a  conilitution  as 
<'  your's  Madame,  an  experiment  may  be  riflced."— "  If  ray 
«*  health  is  good."  I  anfwered,  "  It  i:.  becaufe  I  never  apply 
"reipedies  but  ia  a  cafe  of  emergency." — Auguitj.o,  3720. 

Philip  II.   Duke  of  OrleauSc 

Though  well  informed,  my  fon  is  in  no  refpeit  a  pedant,  and 
has  not  the  fmalleft  propenfity  to  melancholy.  He  knows  a 
number   of  diverting  anecdotes  which  he  learned  in  Italy  and 

•  Spain,  and  which  he  relates  by  no  means  ill.     I  like  him  how-  ' 
ever  moft  when  he  is  ferious  :  He  is  theu  more  in  his  natural 
element. — February  11,  1716. 

He  was  fo  charmed  with  the  command  of  an  army,  that  every 
thing  in  Spain  appeared  admirable  to  him. — It  is  certain  that  the 
Spanifli  queen  did  not  diflike  him,  and  this  occafioned  the  ani- 
mofity  of  the  princefs  des  Urfins,  She  was  afraid  that  her  in- 
fluence would  be  overbalanced,  and  that  he  would  gain  more  of 
the  confidence  of  the  Spaniards  than  herfelf.— February  13,1716. 

My  fon  never  affifted  the  Pretender  either  publicly  or  private- 
ly ;  and  if  my  lord  Stair  had  been   defirous  of  forming  an  al- 

■  Jiance  with  my  fon,  he  might  eafily  have  prevented  the  ftay  of 
the  Pretender  and  his  friends  in  France  :  but  as  my  lord  Stair 

'  lefufed  to  form  this  alliance,  my  fon  thought  himfelf  obliged  to 

■  obferve  nothing  more  than  the  ftrift  letter  of  the  treaty  of  peace. 
He  gave  him  neither  money  nor  troops  ;  and  had  he  wifhed  to 
do  it,  his  obje£t  cf  paying  the  king's  debts  would  not  have  al- 
lowed it ;  but  he  was  not  fo  inclined,  as  it  would  have  been  a 
i(iolation  of  the  treaty. — February  25,  1716. 

My  fon  underftands  the  art  of  war  and  is  ignorant  of  fear.— —• 
,  His  greateft  fault  is  that  of  being  too  good,  and  placing  a  reliance 
-  ©n   perfons   who   have  much  lefs  nnderftanding   than   himfelf, 

•  which  is  frequently  the  caufe  of  his  being  deceived.  This  is  the 
fource  of  every  thing  difagreable  and  unfyrtunat?  that  befals 

hini* 
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him.— His  other  fault  is  that  of  too  great  indulgence,  too  great 
condefcenfioH  in  favour  of  certain  propenfuies  common  enough  ia 
France  and  too  great  a  fondnefs  for  women.  This  occafions 
frequent  diffentions  in  his  family,  Thefe  circumftances  excepted, 
I  know  nothing  wrong  in  him  ;  but  they  are  of  themfelves  fuffi- 
cient,  and  too  frequently  prove  the  fource  of  the  greateft  cadami- 
ties. — March  13,  1716. 

My  fon  hasfo  good  an  opinion  of  his  own  nation,  that,  though 
he  daily  experiences  inftances  of  roguery,  he  firmly  believes  that 
no  other  in  the  world  can  be  compared  with  it.— May  19,  17 16. 

His  intentions  are  always  juft  and  honourable,  and  when  his 
anions  are  otherwife,  it  certainly  originates  from  another  quarter. 
He  is  too  good  naturcd  and  not  fufpicious  enough,  for  which 
reafon  he  is  very  frequently  impofed  upon  ;  and  the  creatures  who 
who  furround  him,  knowing  the  extreme  eafinefs  of  his  temper, 
rifked  every  thing  to  obtain  their  ends.  He  certainly  knows 
enough  to  govern  himfelf,  if  he  pleafes.— He  is  particularly  well 
ikilled  in  mufic,  and  does  not  compofe  badly ;  he  fpeaks  many 
languages  and  loves  reading;  he  underflands  chemiftry;  he 
comprehends  with  eafe  every  fclence ;  but  with  all  this,  every 
thing  becomes  irkfome  to  him. — June  23,   1 7 1 6. 

I  have  jufl  reafon  to  praife  ray  fon ;  he  lives  perfectly  well 
with  me  :  But  1  can  never  prevail  on  him  to  place  an  unreferved 
confidence  in  me.  1  know  more  than  one  perfon  in  whom  he 
confides  more  then  in  me.— July  7,  1716. 

When  my  fon  is  afFefted  with  liquor,  it  is  not  with  fuch  as  ar& 
ftrong  and  fpirituous,  but  with  genuine  champagne.— Auguil 
13,   1716. 

Baron  de  Goertz  would  have  drawn  my  fon  in  ;  but  my  fon 
was  too  cunning  for  him,  and  would  not  truft  him.  He  was  not 
permitted  to  purchafe  a  fingle  veffel,  and  he  did  not  dare  do  it, 
"though  all  his  hopes  were  built  upon  it.— February  13,  171 7. 

My  fon  had  a  daughter  with  Defmaret  ;  and  (he  would  willing- 
ly have  prefented  him  with  a  fecond  ;  but  he  faid  to  her.  "  No, 
««  tliis  child  is  too  much  like  a  Harlequin."     She  aiked  him  what 

he 
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he  meaned  by  the  exprefilon  ;  he  replied,  *'  It  had  too  much 
*'  patch-work  ;"  and  flie  was  obliged  to  take  the  charge  of  it. — 
All  that  I  know  is,  that  flte  coft  him  the  mofl  magnificent  InufF- 
boxthat  was  ever  feen,  fet  all  over  with  the  largeft  diamonds.—- 
September  23,   1717. 

My  firfl  fon  was  named  duke  of  Vallois ;  but  It  was  an  un- 
fortunate name,  and  my  late  hufband  would  not  let  our  fecond 
fon  be  called  by  it,  even  to  his  death  leaving  him  the  name  of 
duke  de  Chartres.  After  his  death  my  fon  took  the  name  of 
Orleans,  and  gave  that  of  Chartres  to  his  fon. — September  25, 
1717. 

Thoug  my  fon  fpeaks  very  well  upon  fubjc(5ts  of  fcience,  it  is 
manifeil:  that  he  is  but  little  pleafed  with  them,  and  that  they 
even  make  him  dull.  I  have  often  complained  to  him  of  it ;  and 
he  has  faid  to  me,  "It  is  not  my  fault ;  I  love  to  know  every 
'*'  thing,  but  as  foon  as  I  know  it,  it  no  longer  affords  me  any 
•'  pleafure." — Odoberip,  1717. 

My  fon  underftands  cookery ;  he  learned  it  in  the  Spanifii 
army. — November  25 .   1 7 1 7. 

The  country  has  no  attradions  for  my  fon,  he  loves  no  other 
than  a  town  life. — It  is  with  him  as  with  Madame  de  Longueville 
ti-ho  was  very  much  tired  of  Normandy,  where  her  huiband 
obliged  her  to  relide  for  a  coniiderable  time  with  him.  Thofe 
about  her  faid  to  her,  *'  Madam,  you  are  eaten  up  with  fpleen  ; 
*'  do  you  wifti  for  no  amufement?  Here  are  dogs  and  fpacious 
«*  forefts,  will  you  hunt  ?"  '♦  No,"  faid  {he,  "  I  do  not  love 
*'  hunting."  *'  Would  you  have  fome  work  r"  *'  No,  I  do  not 
*'  love  work."  "  Will  you  take  a  walk  or  play  at  any  game  r" 
«'  No,  I  diflike  them  both."  "  What  would  you  do  then  ?" 
««  What  anfwer  would  you  have  me  make  ?"  replied  (he  ;  *'  /</a 
**  not  Icvc  your  innocent  pUafuresr — May  31,   I  7 18, 

My  fon  believes  as  firmly  in  the  dodrine  of  prediflinaticn,  as 
if,  like  me,  he  had  been  brought  up  in  the  reformed  religion  till 
he  was  nineteen  years  of  age.— October  18,  17 18. 

My 
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My  fon  fees  his  wife  every  day ;  if  fhe  is  in  good  humour,  he 
flays  a  con fider able  time  with  her  ;  if  peevifh  and  out  of  humour, 
which  frequently  happens,  he  comes  away  without  faying  a  word. 
— November  1,   17 18. 

The  duke  of  Maine  and  his  wife  were  arrefted  before  day  ;  fhe 
was  at  Paris  and  he  at  his  houfe  at  Seaux.  Madame  du  Maine 
was  arreited  by  a  captain  of  the  king's  guard,  the  duke  only  by 
a  lieutenant.  7  hey  were  obljged  to  depart  immediately,  Madame 
du  Maine  for  Dijon,  and  her  hufband  to  a  fortrefs. — I  found 
riiy  fon's  wife  much  fnore  compofed  upon  the  occafion  than  I 
could  have  expefted  ;  flie  is  very  much  afflifted  and  weeps  bitter- 
ly, but  fays,  that  if  what  has  been  imputed  to  her  brother  can 
be  proved,  he  is  treated  juflly;  that  he  is  very  wrong  to  bring 
misfortunes  upon  himfelf  and  his  v/ife  by  his  own  fault  ;  and  that 
it  is  fliocking  to  her  to  think  of  her  brother  entertaining  fuch 
prdjeds  againil  her  hulband. — December  30,   1718. 

The  plot  was  difcovered  by  a  paper  in  the  handwriting  of  the 
prince  of  Celamare,  in  which  he  (ignitied  to  Alberoni,  that  the 
duke  and  duchefs  of  Maine  were  at  the  head  of  the  enterprize. 
Sec.  &c. — December  30,   1718. 

The  king  of  Spain's  manifelto,  far  from  doing  my  fon  any  in- 
jury, proves  very  beneficial  to  him  :  It  is  too  partial  and  too 
violent.  Alberoni  mull  b.^  of  a  very  fiery  temper.  How  indeed 
could  it  be  expeded  that  a  journeyman  gardener  could  put  pro- 
per language  into  the  mouth  of  kings, — Many  hundred  copies 
of  this  manifefio  have  been  fent  to  Paris,  to  all  the  people  of  the 
court,  to  all  the  bifliops,  and  other  perfons  of  the  city,  and  to 
the  parliaments  which  behaved  properly,  particulary  thofe  of 
Paris  and  of  Bourdeaux,  as  the  arret  proves. — It  was  my  opinion 
that  the  raanifefto  fhould  be  burned  at  the  poft  office,  and  ihe 
copies  delivered  to  no  perfon  ;  but  my  fon  faid  that  it  was  e?c- 
preflly  ordered  otherwife,  and  that  by  delivering  to  every  one  his 
packet,  the  friends  to  the  party  were  difcovered.  There  was  an 
accurate  lift  at  the  poft  office  of  the  names  of  fuch  as  had  received 
the  packet  ;  the  friends  of  the  good  caufe  came  voluntary,  and 
faid  that  they  had  received  fuch  a  packet  ;  but  the  others  were 
filent,  and  thefe  are  marked  without  the  public  knowing  any 
thingof  the  matter. — January  31,  17 19. 

Vol.  II,  N  n  Thcv 
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They  talk  of  nothing  here  but  millions.  My  fon  has  given 
me  my  fhare,  by  adding  150,000  livres  to  my  penlLon. — Sep- 
tember I,  17 19. 

Thongh  regent,  my  fon  never  vilits  me  or  paffes  by  me  with- 
out kiffing  his  hand,  {^after  the  German  fajhion)  even  before  I  em- 
brace him  :  He  never  fits  in  my  prefence.  NotvVithftanding 
this,  we  always  laugh  and  talk  familiarly  together  as  good  friends, 
-—November  19,  1719. 

My  fon  has  prefented  me  for  my  family  with-a£lions  to  the 
amount  of  two  millions  of  livres.  The  king  has  taken  fome 
millions  for  his  own  family.  The  whole  blood  royal  have  received 
fliares ;  the  children  of  France,  the  grand-children  of  France^ 
and  the  princes  of  the  blood.— November  38,   1 7 1.9. 

My  fon  was  defirous  of  teftifying  publicly  by  an  embafTy,  ho\r 
much  he  was  pleafed  with  the  re-union  of  the  royat  family  of 
England,-  but  it  was  not  accepted. — June  4,   1720. 

My  fon  never  tells  me  a  word  of  what  paffes.  He  has  learned 
this  leffon,  and  he  ftriftly  obferves  it,  from  his  father  j  who  was 
continually  faying,  "  It  is  all  very  well  as  long  as  Madame 
*»  knows  nothing  of  it." — September  6,  1720. 

Louis   XV. 

Louis  XV.  has  eyes  as  black  as  ink,  and  v/hat  may  juftly  be 
called  a  very  handforae  countenance.  There  is  more  fweetnefo 
in  his  eyes  than  appeared  in  his  difpofition,  for  that  little  head 
of  his  is  ver}'  refolute  and  very  palTionare.— September  22,  1716* 

This  child  difcovers  already  an  aftonifliing  pride,  and  under- 
ftands  very  well  what  refpeft  means  and  vihat  is  due  to  him. — 
September  22,  1716. 

The  king's  eldeft  brother  died  by  being  blooded  in  the  meafle^. 
The  king  himfelf,  a  younger  brother,  had  alfo  the  meafles  ;  but 
the  women  faved  his  life  by  treating  him  privately  in  their  owit 
was  \  they  kept  him  very  warm,  and  gave  him  from  lime  to 
time  a  little  Alicant  wine,— February  23,  1720, 

PniLif 
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Philip  V.  King  of  Spain. 

The  king  of  Spain  is  a  good  prince,  fpeaks  little,  loves  his 
wife  extremely,  leaves  the  concerns  of  bufinefs  to  others,  and 
troubles  himfelf  about  nothing. — January  i6,  1716. 

The  king  of  Spain  never  overcomes  a  flrong  prejudice;  and 
Madame  des  Urfins  has  told  him  too  many  fliocking  things  of 
my  fon,  for  the  king  ever  to  love  him  during  hi-s  whole  life.— 
January  2,  1720. 

At  the  departure  of  the  king  of  Spain,  our  late  monarch 
wept  bitterly  :  he  made  me  weep  alfo.  He  accompanied  him  as  far 
as  Seaux.  There  was  fo  much  crying  in  the  faloon,  that  it  was 
haxdly  poffible  to  ftand  it.  The  dauphin  alfo  wept  greatly. — 
January  19,   1720. 

Madame  Charlotle  Elizabeth  of  Bavaria,  Sec. 

{Author  of  the  letters  frovi  ivhich    thefe  extra^s    are   taken.) 

After  the  king's  death,  I  went  to  Saint-Cyr  to  pay  a  vifit  to  ma- 
dame  de  Maintenon.  "  What  has  brought  you  here,  madame? 
*'  faid  flie,  as  I  entered  her  apartment.  I  replied  ;  *'  I  am  come  to 
*'  mingle  my  tears  with  hers,  who  was  the  object  of  the  fondelt 
^'  affedion  of  that  king  whofe  lofs  I  fo  greatly  deplore."  "  Oh,  ss 
*<  to  that,"  faid  flie,  "  he  loved  me  very  much  it  is  true  ;  but  he 
*'  loved  you  very  much  alio  "  "  He  did  me  the  honour,"  I  replied, 
"  to  declare  it  to  n:>e  as  he  was  dying  j  andhe  even  added,  as  you 
••«  may  remember,  that  he  had  always  poffefled  afriendfliip  for  me, 
*'  thoughevery  means  had  been  employed  to  excite  his  hatred." 
I  intended  by  this  to  inform  her  that  I  perfedly  underflood  the 
meaning  of  his  lail  words,  that  I  was  no  ftranger  to  any  part  of 
her  proceedings  againll:  me,  and  that  my  religion,  far  from  leading 
me  to  injure  any  perfon  whatever,  animated  me  on  the  contrary 
to  forgive  thofe  who  had  endeavoured  to  injure  me.  If  there  was 
a  drop  of  virtuous  and  chriilian  blood  in  her  veins,  my  conduA 
mud  have  affected  her.  What  a  heart-breaking  circumilance  muft 
it  have  been  to  her,  to  have  experienced  fo  many  inftances  of  kind- 
nefs  and  benevolence  from  perfons,  like  my  fon  and  me,  whom  flie 
bad  periecuted    to  the  utmoil:  of  her    power  !— December  16, 

N  n  2  I  will 
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I  will  tell  you  honelllymy  motives  for  not  uifhing  to  meddle 
in   public  aifairs.     I  am  advanced   in  age,  I  ftand  in  need  of  re- 
pofe.     It  was  never  pleaiing  to  me  to  begin  a  thing,  unlefs  I  was 
almoftfure  of  being  able  to  finifli  it.     I  have  not  been  inftrufted 
in  the  art  of  government,  and  I  fliould  not  acquit  myfelf  well  in 
it:     I  ijnderfland  nothing  of  Hate  concerns  and  of  politics,  and  I 
sm  much  too  old  to  attempt  to    learn  fo  difficult  a  fcience.     My 
fon,  thank  God,  hgs  underftanding  and  abiliries  fufficient  to  do 
without  me.     Befides,  1  fliould  excite   an  odiou?  jealoufy  in  his 
wife  and  his  eldeft  daughter,  whom  he  loves  more  than  he  does 
me.     Continual  quarrels  would  fpring  from  it  ;   and  this  is  not  at 
ail  agreeable  to  my  dilpofition.     I  have  been  teized  upon  the  fub- 
jeft,  but  I  havebeen  unfhaken.     I  will  fet  a  good  example  to  my 
fon^s  wife  and  daugliter  :  The  kingdom  has  unfortunately  been 
too  much  under  the  government  of  women  of  all  kinds,  young  and 
old  ;  it  is  high  time  that  men  fhould  take  the  reins.      In  England 
women  may   appear  upon  the  throne  ;  but   France   mud  be  go- 
verned by  men,  if  tlie  would  profper.     Death  has  torn  from  me  all 
that  was  desr  to  rap  :   for  whom  then  fliould  I  dilT:i-a£l  myfelf  day 
ai)d  night  ?     No,  I  afpire  only  to  repofe:  let  me  live  in  peace  and 
tranquility  ;   my  ambition  extends  not  beyond  this  deiire.     The 
remainder  of  my  life  is  merely  fufficient  to  enable  me  to  die  with, 
compofure  ;    and  nothing  is  more  difficult  than  to  preferve  a  quiet 
and  good  confcience,   in  the  luidil  of  tranfadions  and  bufinefs  of 
this  nature. — January  9,  17 16. 

Durinf  the  lafl  three  years  of  rny  marriage,  I  had  completely 
gained  the  heart  oF  Ivhnijiciir  my  hufband.  I  laughed  with  him  af 
his  little  foiblei;  and  he  jelled  with  me  without  the  leaft  anger  or 
fliarpnefs.  He  would  no  longer  fuffer  any  one  to  calumniate  me 
to  him  ;  placing  a  perfeft  confidence  in  me,  and  always  taking  my 
part. — But  previous  to  this  period,  what  did  I  not  fufFer?  I  was 
in  the  faiieil  way  of  becoming  the  happiell:  woman  in  the  world, 
when  it  pleafed  God  to  deprive  me  of  this  good  prince.  At  the 
inftant  of  his  death,  Ifaw  the  recompenfe  of  thirty  years  offorrovv 
yanifh  from  me,  never  to  return.— February  2^,  1716. 

1  am  fubjed  to  diforders  in  my  fpleen.  When  I  experience  viot 
}ent  vexations,  afwelling  rifes  in  my  left  fide,  which  is  frequently 
as  laige  as  a  child's  head.T-February  25,  17 1 6. 
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The  late  iTfo'{/^t«r  n^y  hufband  was  jealous  of  his  children,  endea- 
vouring to  attach  them  to  himfelf  and  to  w'ean  them  from  me. 
He  gave  me  however  a  little  more  authority  over  my  daughter  and 
the  queen  of  Sicily,  than  over  my  fon. — But  he  could  not  prevent 
me  from  telling  them  equally  the  truth,  as  occafion  offered.  My 
daughter  has  never  given  me  the  leaft  caufe  of  complaint. — No- 
vember 6,  1 7 16. 

The  king  had  a  better  opinion  of  my  underflanding  than  my 
weak  abilities  merited  :  1  had  a  proof  of  it  yefterday,  I  learned, 
and  I  cannot  doubt  of  its  truth,  that  the  king  was  abfolutely  defi- 
rous  of  joining  me  in  the  regency  wich  my  fon.       God  be  praifed 

that  the  wickednefs  of  this  old faved  me  from  this  honour, 

this  burthen  ;  Iftiould  have  become  mad. — September,  11,  17 17. 

Madame  de  Maintenon  hps  told  me  that  the  king  faid  :  "  Now 
*•  that  I  am  grown  old,  my  children  are  tired  of  me,  and  are  glad 
*'  when  an  opportunity  offers  of  leaving  me,  that  they  may  go 
*'  and  divert  themfelves  elfewhere.  Madame  is  the  only  perfon  who 
*'  is  not  tired  of  me,  and  I  perceive  that  flie  is  pleafed  to  be  in  my 
^'  company." — She  told  me  this  indeed;  but  (he  did  not  tell  me  that 
file  was  the  very  perfon  who  endeavoured  all  that  was  in  her  pow- 
er to  perfuade  the  king  of  the  contrary,  and  that  he  (aid  this  only 
to  refute  and  reproach  her  for  the  many  fcandalous  things  ihe  re^ 
ported  of  me.     1  learned  that  elfewhere.— July  15,  17 18. 

Upon  my  ariival  in  France  I  was  obliged  to  hold  a  conference 
with  three  bifliops  upon  the  fubjeft  of  religion,  They  were  each 
of  a  different  perfuafion.  From  the  fcntiments  of  thef'e  three  and 
the  holy  fcriptures,  1  have  derived  a  quintefTeuce  which  conflitutes 
luy  religion. — July  26,  171 8. 

T  obeyed  the  late  Monfieur,  ray  hufband,  in  not  teizing  hini 
with  my  carelTes,  and  I  always  lived  with  him  upon  terms  of  great 
refpeil  and  fubmilfion  — November  18,  1 7 1 8. 

Upon  the  death  oilSIonfieur,  the  late  king  fent  to  ask  me  where 
J  propofedto  live  ;  whether  I  willied  to  be  in  a  convent  at  Paris, 
cr  to  go  to  MaubuifTon,  or  to  any  other  place  ?  I  replied,  tliat 
haying  the  hoaour  Lo  be  of  thg  roval  family,  I  could  not  and  u-as 

x\s>t 
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not  willing  to  have  any  other  abode  than  that  in  which  the  kin» 
refided.— -The  next  day  he  made  me  a  vifit,  and  faid  to  me  in  a  tone 
a  little  ironicalj  that  he  fentto  enquire  what  place  I  fhould  fix  oa 
for  my  retreat,  not  dreaming  that  I  could  make  choice  of  that  of 
his  refidence.     I  replied  that  I  could  not  imagine  who  could  have 
given  hismajeilyfuch  falfe  ideas  of  me:  that  I  certainly  had  more 
refpeft  and  attachment  to  his  perfon,  than  thofe,  v/ho  had  been  fo 
ijnjuft  as  to  accufe  me  of  fentiments  fo  contrary  to  what  I  really 
entertained. —Upon  this  the  king  turning  to  his  attendants,  defired 
them  to  withdraw,  and  in  a  tete-a-tete  we  came  to  a  full  explana- 
tion.-~"  I  know  you  hate  Madame  de  Maintenon."     *'  It  is  true 
^'  fire,"  faid  I;  "  1  hate  her  with  all  my  heart  j  but  it  is  merely  be- 
"  caufe  I  love  your  majefty,  and  becaufe  fhe  does  me  ill  offices 
**  with  you.     Neverthelefs  if  it  will  afford  your  majelly  the  fmal- 
*'  left  pleafure,  I  will  be  reconciled  with  madame  de  Maintenon 
*?  and  will  be  outwardly  upon  good  terms  with  her." — The  oood 
Jadyhad  not  forefeen  this  confidence;    fiie  would  otherwife  have 
found  a  way  to  prevent  the  vifit.      Our  explanation  was  fo  fatis- 
fadory  to  the  king,  that  he  loved  me  to  his  very  lateil  breath.    His 

majefty  fent  inftantly  for  the  old -,  and  faid  to  her:     ♦'  ap- 

*'  proach  ;  Madame  wiOies  to  be  reconciled  with  you;"  and 
bringing  us  clofe  together,  he  made  us  embrace. -^Such  was  the 
conclufion  of  this  fcene. — The  king  afterwards  commanded  ma- 
dame de  Maintenon  to  be  upon  good  terms  with  me  ;  flie  was  fo  in 
appearance,  but  fecretly  fiie  did  me  every  kind  of  injury. — De^ 
cember  6,  1718. 

I  was  never  fo  young,  as  not  to  be  always  enough  perfuaded 
of  my  unfor>.unate  appearance,  to  diflike  being  looked  at:  For 
the  fame  reafon  I  was  not  fond  ofdrefs ;  for  diamonds  and  orna- 
ments attrad  attention. — It  was  happy  for  me  that  I  was  of  this 
difpofiticn  ;  for  the  late  Mojfeur  my  hufband  was  fo  extemely 
fond  of  drefs,  that  a  thoufand  difputes  would  have  arifen  which 

of  us  fhould  wear  the  fmell:  jewels. 1  was  never  drelTed  in 

diamonds,  but  Movjieur  himfelf  prefided  and  allilled  at  my 
toilette  ;  and  placed  the  rouge  on  my  face.  I  obtained  leave  fome 
years  after  not  to  wear  rouge,  Mcnjhur^s  confeflbrs  having  ex- 
cited fcruples  in  him  for  oMi<;)ijg  me  to  wear  it  againil  my  in-, 
clina'.ion,— -December  9,   i";3. 

Ths 
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The  king  always  fpoke  to  me  at  table,  becaufe  I  was  the  firft 
to  begin  the  converfation  ;  the  reft  were  all  filent,  except  the 
late  Monfieur  who  fought  converfation  alfo  :  I  profited  by  his 
example. — January'  5,  1720. 

The  king  could  never  forgive  the  French  ladies  for  the  rage 
they  fhewed  to  imitate  Engliih  fafhions.  He  ridiculed  the  prac- 
tice very  much,  and  frequently  addreffed  himfelf  to  me  with  the 
hope  that  I  fliould  add  to  what  he  faid,  and  make  the  princeffes 
afliamed.  To  entertain  his  majefty,  I  fometimes  faid  whatever 
came  into  my  head,  and  he  would  then  laugh  very  heartily.— 
July  16,   1720. 

When  the  king  wifhed  not  to  exprefs  a  thing  himfelf,  he  was 
fure  to  make  me  fay  it,  by  leading  me  freely  into  converfation, 
knowing  that  everj'  thing  would  efcape  me,  as  I  was  incapable  of 
diffimulation  ;   and  this  diverted  him  extremely. — July  28,  1720, 

The  late  dauphinefs  followed  the  king  into  places  where  I 
would  not  willingly  have  been  feen,  and  where  his  majefty  would 
never  have  afked  me  to  accompany  him  ;  as,  for  inftance,  when 
he  went  to  place  himfelf  upon  a  throne  little  calculated  to  repre- 
fent  majefty. — Madame  de  Maintenon  alfo  attended  him  there, 
that  file  might  lofe  no  opportunity  of  fpeaking  to  him  in  private. 
Auguft  13,  1720. 

The  First  Dauphiness. 

The  dauphinefs  fpoke  Italian  very  well ;  and  though  flie  had  a 
bad  perfon,  was  engaging  and  very  amiable.  She  had  much  un- 
derftanding  and  politenefs.  She  honored  me  with  her  friendlhip 
and  confidence  till  her  death  ;  but  the  old  -  a£ted  cruelly 

towards  her. — April  19,  1718.     . 

She  often  faid  to  me,  *'  We  are  both  unhappy  ;  but  the  dif- 
"  ference  is,  you  did  every  thing  not  to  come  to  this  country  ; 
"  while  I  moved  heaven  and  earth  for  this  end,  and  more  de- 
*'  ferve  to  fuffer  than  you." — September  2,  17 18. 

The  dauphin  was  not  affeded  by  her  death.  Madame  de 
Montchevreuil  had  done  every  thing  in  the  world  for  forae  years 

to 
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to  caufe  them  to  difagiee. — This  was  the  intrigue  of  a  certairf 
perfon,  who  thought  that  in  giving  the  dauphin  miftreffes,  (he 
could  govern  him  through  them,  which  could  not  be  done  while 
lie  was  on  good  terms  with  his  wife;  and  the  plan  fucceeded  but 
too  well. — April  II,   1719. 

At  the  fervice  after  the  dauphinefs's  fimeral,  when  I  went  to 
the  offering  with  a  taper  in  one  hand  and  f>.d.'a  hene)  fome  folid 
pieces  of  gold  in  the  other,  I  gave  them  to  the  bifliop,  who 
was  faying  the  grand  mafs  and  was  placed  near  the  al-ar  in  an 
armed  chair.  He  wifhed  to  give  the  taper  to  fome  of  the  affift- 
ants,  who  were  priefts  of  the  king's  chape!;  but  the  monks  of 
St.  Denis  pretended  that  the  whole  belonged  to  them  of  right. 
They  ran  and  threw  themfelves  upon  the  bifliop,  were  near 
breaking  the  taper,  and  fhook  the  mitre  from  his  head  -,  and  if  I 
had  iiied  a  moment's  delay  in  faving  myfelf,  the  biHiop  and 
all  the  combatants  would  have  been  upon  me.  Happily  1  was 
then  very  adive  ;  I  leaped  quickly  down  the  four  Heps  of  the 
altar,  and  went  to  a  didance  to  fee  the  fcufBe  at  my  eafe.  I 
could  not  help  laughing,  and  all  thole  who  were  mere  fpedators 
did  the  fame.— Auguft  5,   1719. 

The  dauphintfs  was  neither  fond  nor  jealous  of  her  huf- 
band  :  but  what  difpleafed  him  in  his  amours  was  that  his  mif- 
trefles  mocked  her,  turned  up  their  nofes  at  her,  and  ridiculed 
her. — November  29,   1720. 

The  Second  Dauphiness  (Bvch'-fe  of  Burgundy), 

The  queen  of  Spain  remained  longer  with  her  mother,  than 
our  dauphinefs  ;  and  in  confequence  was  much  better  educated. 
Madame  de  Maintenon  was  by  no  means  fuccefsful  in  edu.atinc» 
young  people. — May  i,   1716. 

At  her  firft  arrival,  the  dauphinefs  fiiewed  that  her  virtuous 
mother  had  given  her  the  bell  'principles  ;  but  the  old  *  *  *  * 
fpoiled  every  thing.  To  gain  her  attachment  (lie  allowed  her  to 
commit  every  folly  that  came  into  her  head,  and  fuggefted  others 
that  were  not  naturally  there—This  continued  till  the  Duke 
of  Berry  married  ;  wheji  the  dauphinefs,  unwiUing  to  have  rhc 
Duchefs  preferred,  bccam.e  difcreet   ar-;i  entirely  changed.     She 

had 
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had  much  underftanding ;  and  managed  fo  well,  that  in  the 
courfe  of  a  month,  fhe  acquired  the  efteem  and  affeftion  of  thofe 
who  hated  her,  who  were  very  many. — May  i,   1716.- 

It  was  the  policy  of  La  Maintenon  to  furround  the  dauphinefs 
with  giddy  people,  in  order  to  amufe  her  fo  as  to  prevent  her 
defiring  any  other  fociety  than  hers,  or  thofe  of  her  protegees, 
who  were  almoll:  all  allied  to  her.  All  the  world  came  every 
day  into  La  Maintenon's  appartment  to  amufe  the  king,  who 
faw  nothing  there  that  could  difpleafe  him  ;  fo  that  the  king 
learned  the  whole  only  after  the  death  of  the  dauphinefs. — 
November  4,  17 18. 

The  fecond  dauphinefs  piqued  herfelf  very  little  upon  cleaoli- 
nefs.  Frequently  in  the  king's  very  cabinet,  ftanding  behind  a 
fcreen  before  the  fire,  fiie  took  a  cl-ll-r  ;  and  thought  it  very 
amufing  that  the  woman,  whofe  bufinefs  it  was  to  perform  the 
ceremony,  fhould  do  it  upon  her  knees. — July  7,  1719. 

The  dauphinefs  felt  much  difpleafure  at  Madame  de  Mainte- 
non, for  the  manner  in  which  flie  had  educated  her.  She  was 
too  intelligent  not  to  fee,  that  it  was  a  political  defign  to  become 
miftrefs  of  her  ;  and  iti  cafe  of  her  proving  refractory,  to  furnifh 
the,  means  of  ruining  her.  The  great  delign  of  this  lady  was  to 
throw  every  thing  into  diforder  ;  fo  that  the  king  who  loved  re- 
gularity and  etiquette,  fome  day  or  other  finding  neither  diftinc- 
tion  nor  rank  obferved,  might  declare  her  queen  to  remedy  the 
confufion  and  reftore  good  order.  This  exceffively  fliocked  the 
young  dauphinefs,  and  made  her  take  the  refolution  of  changing 
her  courfe  of  life,  and  of  afliiming  and  maintaining  her  rank  in 
the  midft  of  the  court. — October  30,  17 19. 

First  Dauphin. 

The  firft  dauphin  and  his  fon  (the  Duke  of  Burgundy)  were 
both  of  them  of  a  dilpofition  not  eafily  defined.  They  had  nei- 
ther much  affcftion  nor  much  hatred.  If  any  one  had  reafori 
to  fear  their  difpleafure  ;  he  was  fure  to  experience  their  kind- 
nefs.  If  any  one  built  upon  their  kindnefs,  he  experienced  the 
contrary. — The  firft  dauphin,  without  piquing  himfelf  upon  what 

Vol.  II,  O  o  is 
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are  called  parts,  was  not  deftitute  of  intelligence.  No  one  fo  quick- 
ly perceived  every  fubjetSt  of  ridicule  not  merely  in  others,  but 
alio  in  his  own  charader. — January  13,   1719. 

He  dreaded  nothing  fo  much  as  becoming  king;  firft  from  a 
regard  and  veneration  for  his  father,  and  as  much  at  lead  from 
a  fear  of  governing.  The  exercife  of  the  fupreme  power  had 
fewer  charms  than  his  dear  indolence. — He  would  frequently 
recline  for  whole  days  together  upon  a  bed  ;  or  loll  in  a  chair, 
holding  a  cane  in  his  hand  and  ftriking  his  flioes,  without  fay- 
ing a  word. — January  13,   17 19. 

He  never  gave  his  fentiments  upon  any  thing;  but  when  per- 
h?.p?,once  a  year  he  took  it  into  his  head  to  fpeak,  he  expreiled 
himfelfvery  nobly. — January  13,   1719. 

His  religious  fentiments  were  very  fingular.  The  greateft  fin, 
in  his  opinion,  was  to  eat  meat  on  a  faft  day. — Upon  one  of 
thefe  days  of  abftinence  he  fcnt  for  la  Railin  the  comedian,  and 
having  concealed  her  in  a  mill,  he  gave  her  nothing  either  to 
cat  or  drink.  When  the  court  broke  up,  for  it  was  at  Choify, 
ia  Raifin  was  allowed  nothing  but  bread  fried  in  oil,  and  a  falad. 
She  WHS  much  diverted  with  it,  and  related  her  good  cheer» — 
J  alked  the  prince  his  reafon  for  fubjefting  bis  miihefs  to  this  re- 
oimen  ;  he  replied,  "  I  was  difpofed  to  commit  one  fin,  but 
**  not  two." — January  13,   1719. 

If  the  dauphin  had  been  defirous,  he  might  have  bseii  in  grest 
credit  v.-ith  the  kiog  his  father.  His  niaje%  told  him,  that  if  he 
wanted  to  confer  a  favour  upon  any  one,  he  might  fend  directly  to 
the  royal  treafur}-,  where  orders  were  given  that  all  his  demands 
Ihould  be  attended  to.  But  the  dauphin  never  availed  himfelf  of 
this  offer.    He  fiiould  be  too  much  troubled,  he  faid,  withfolicita- 

tiopg. He  rcfufed  alio  to  have  any  concern  with  the  affairs  of 

fiate  that  he  might  not  be  obliged  to  attend  in  council.  Some 
have  thought  that  this  was  mere  polity  in  him,  that  his  rrajefly 
ini"ht  not  fnfped  that  he  was  ambitious:  for  my  part,  I  who  knew 
him  well,  am  convinced  that  it  rofe  from  mere  fupinenefs,  and  the 
fear  of  leading  a  more  af\\ve  life,  and  of  not  having  time  enough, 
vu  devote  to  his  dear  indolence  and  to  f^orting  amuicir.ents.     He 

never 
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never  took  the  pains  either  to  fupport  or  oppofe,  to  love  or  to  hate 
any  ir.iailler,     January  1 6,  17 19. 

I  cannot  bear  that  any  one  fhouM  touch  me  behind.  The 
datipliin  had  the  habit  of  putting  his  hand  upon  the  back  of  his 
chair  with  his  thumb  ftic-king  out,  when  any  one  was  going  to  fit 
down.  As  this  frolic  difpleafed  me,  I  frankly  told  him,  thnt  if  he 
did  not  ileave  it  off,  I  could  not  anfwer  for  it  that  I  fhould  not  give 
him  a  good  box  on  the  ear,  and  that  this  would  be  as  loon  done  as 
iaid.     He  ceafed  to  teize  me.^ — Auguft  25,  17 19. 

Neitherof  the  twQ  dauphins  or  the  two  dauphinefles  interfered 
in  the  education  of  their  children.  The  king  wiflved  them  to  be 
educated  upon  his  own  plan,  and  would  not  fuffer  them  to  have 
any  thing  to  do  with  it. — Auguftj,  1720. 

J  Philip  J.  Duke  of  Orleaks. 

Caroinal  Mazarin  perceiving  that  the  king  had  lefs  \\vadtf- 
than  Monjhur^  was  apprehenfive  that  the  latter  might  be  better 
educated  than  thts  king,  and  under  this  apprehenfion  li^  ordered 
the  preceptor  not  to  permit  his  majefty's  brother  to  fludy. — 
'*  What  do  you  mean,"  faid  he  to  M.  de  la  Motte  le  Vayer,  "  by 
"  making  an  able  man  of  the  king's  brother?  if  he  fhould  become 
'^  wife,r  than  his  majeily,  he  will  no  longer  fubmit  to  a  blind 
*'  obedience." — Auguft  18,  17 16. 

It  was  owing  to  the  late  Monfieur  that  my  children  were  afraid 
of  me  ;  he  always  made  ufe  of  my  name  to  terrify  them,  S^c.-^ 
November  6,  1716. 

Jl/<7«/>«r  wrote  fo  bad  a  hand,  that  he  frequently  applied  to  me 
to  read  his  letters.  "  Madame,"  he  would  fay,  "  you  are  accuftom- 
*'  ed  to  my  hand,  read  a  ijttle  of  this  to  me  ;  I  know  not  what  I 
"  have  written."  We  have  had  more  than  once  a  hearty  laugh 
on  this  account. — December  24,  1717, 

He  was  fo  fond  of  the  noife  of  bells,  that  he  never  mifled  being 
a£  Paris  on  the  night  of  AH  Saints :  all  the  bells  then  rang  during 
tlie  v.hole  night  :  he  loved  no  other  mufi:.  —  December  27, 
?7i8. 
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He  was  always  devout.— .December  27,1718. 

He  fpoke  to  perfons  folely  for  fpeaking  fake.  The  king  was 
frequently  diverted  by  it,  and  faid  :  "  Monlieur  chatters  fo,  that 
"  it  inclines  me  to  hold  my  tongue, — One  day  he  afked  a  gentle- 
man who  was  prefented  to  him  :  "  Do  you  come,  fir,  from 
"  the  army  ?"  "  No,  Monfieur,  I  have  never  been  in  the  wars."  — 
*'  You  come  then  from  your  country  houfe?"  replied  Monfieur. 
*'  No,"  faid  the  gentleman,  "  I  have  no  country  houfe." — "  Oh, 
*'  what  you  live  with  your  family,  with  your  wife  and  children 
*'  at  Paris  ?"  "  No,  Monfieur,  I  have  never  been  married."— 
All  the  company  laughed,  and  Monfieur  was  quite  difconcerted.— . 
Juneig,  1719. 

Before  the  late  monfieur  had  the  palace-royal  f Palais  RoyalJ  re- 
paired and  added  to  it  the  large  apartment,  the  palace  was  abo- 
minable: it  was  neverthelefs  admired  during  the  time  ofthequeen 
mother. — Auguft  4,  1719. 

First  Madam  e. 

It  is  too  true  that  the  late  Madame  died  of  poifon,  but  without 
thefmalleft  connivance  on  the  part  of  Monfieur.     July  3,  1716. 

The  queen  miother  (of  England)  had  educated  her  two  daugh- 
ters very  badly;  they  were  never  in  any  other  hands  than  thofe  of 
chamber-maids.  They  were  married  very  young  and  both  died 
unhappily. — July  8,1718. 

The  late  Ma:la?nc  was  very  much  beloved  by  her  brother 
Charles  IL  king  of  England,  whom  our  late  king  v/as  dcfirous  of 
gaining  by  her  means.  This  was  one  reafon  that  determined  him 
to  take  the  part  of  the  firft  Madame  :  ft  was  for  this  reafon  alfo 
that  he  treated   her  better  than  he  did    me.— September  30 ^ 

Duke  of  Berry. 

The  duke  of  Berry  was  himfelf  the  caufe  of  his  own  death  ; 
he  l:illed  himfelf  by  exceflive  eating  and  drinking,  and  particular- 
ly by  concealing  a  diibrder  that  was  brought  upon  him  by  a  fall  in. 

hunting 
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hunting  ;  a  diforder  tliat  made  him  void  a  great  quantity  of  blood.. 
Under  pain  of  being  difmilTed,  he  forbid  his  domefticks  faying  any 
thing  of  the  effefts  of  this  fall,  or  that  he  voided  blood.  After 
his  death,  bafons  full  of  blood  were  found  under  his  chair  and 
under  his  bed.  When  he  owned  this  diforder,  it  was  too  late  to 
apply  a  remedy. — Before  this  accident  was  known,  the  prince's 
ficknefs  was  afcribed  to  too  much  eating  ;  and  an  emetic  was  fre- 
quently prefcribed  for  him,  which  haflened  his  death. — He  faid  to 
father  de  la  Rue,  his  confelfor,  "  Ah,  my  father,  I  am  the  fole 
"  caufe  of  my  death." — His  regrets  were  very  bitter,  but  they 
came  too  late. — March  19,   1716. 

He  altered  very  fuddenly.  He  was  what  the  proverb  fays  of 
the  children  of  Paris :  his  early  youth  promifed  fomething  ex- 
traordinary, which  his  riper  age  did  not  fulfil.  — April  7,  17 16. 

If  this  good  prince  was  deflitute  of  gaiety  and  manlinefs,  it 
muft  be  afcribed  to  the  ladies  of  the  fecond  dauphinefs,  with, 
whom  he  lived  day  and  night.  They  treated  him  fo  grofsly,  that 
any  other  perfcn  would  have  been  equally  ftupified  in  his 
place.  They  always  fpoke  to  him  in  this  manner  :  **  Berry, 
*'  bring  me  my  work  ,•  Berry,  draw  this  table  nearer ;  Berry,  give 
*'  me  the  fciflars."  In  a  word,  it  was  fliameful  that  the  young 
prince  fliould  be  treated  in  this  manner  ;  audit  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  in  the  end  he  became  infatuated  with  a  chamber- 
maid.— May  21,  1 7 16. 

Dl'chess  of  Orleans,  wife  of  Philip  IT.  the  Duke  Regent. 

I  am  convinced  that  all  the  complaints  and  faintings  of  Ma- 
dame d'Orleans,  are  the  etfedl  of  her  being  for  ever  in  bed  or 
veilining  upon  a  fopha.  She  eats  and  drinks  in  this  pofture  ; 
and  the  neceuity  which  llie  imagines  there  is  for  doing  this,  13 
merely  the  refult  of  habits  of  fupinenefs.  The  duchefs  and  my- 
fe!f  never  therefore  eat  a  meal  together. — Since  the  death  of 
the  king,  fhe  has  never  been  laced. — March  ig,  17 16. 

I  am  fatisfied  with  Madame  d'Orleans ;  flie  has  every  poiJible. 
regard  for  me,  and  I  bellow  upon  her  every  kind  of  attention. 
She  could  never  refolve  to  eat  with  the  king  her  father,  becaufe 
when  file  eat,  it  was  necellary  flie  (hould  be  reclined.  She  took 

her 
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her  meals  therefore  at  a  fmall  table,  with  her  favourite  the  duchcfs 
of  Storce.  At  dinner  flie  fometimes  admits  her  fon,  and  fome- 
times  Mademoifelle  d'Orleans. — June  5,   1716. 

Madame  d'Orleans  conceives  that  her  daughter  Jvladame  de 
Berry,  loves  her  father  more  than  herfelf ;  this  vexes  her.  Thp 
daughter  it  is  true,  has  not  the  ftrongefl  regard  for  her  mother; 
but  Madame  de  Berry  obferves  every  duty  towards  her.  The 
more  friendfliip  hgwever  they  Ihow,  the  more  they  cjuarrel.— 
September's,  1717. 

My  fon's  wife  goes  to  bed  very  early,  becaufe  Ihe  cannot  be 
in  bed  long  enough.  She  never  reads  ;  her  chamber-majds  re^d 
to  her.  When  fiie  has  her  megrims,  they  read  her  to  fleep.— 
November  25,  1718. 

Her  tafle  for  jewels  is  exceflive  and  incredible.  She  once 
wept  for  twenty-four  hours,  becaufe  my  fon  had  given  a  ^uperfj 
fet  of  ear-rings  to  Madame  de  Berry. — December  22,  1719. 

Mademoiselle  D'Orleans,  fLouifa  Addaicie  de  Chartres.) 

The  fccond  daughter  of  Madame  d'Orleans  was  very  well 
jnade,  and  had  not  a  bad  face.  She  had  elegant  hands  and  a 
bcautituJ  complexion  :  Her  white  and  red  were  linking  and  na- 
tural.— January  16,  1716.  ' 

Mv  heart  is  very  heavj^  to  day  ;  T  am  quite  in  dcfpair  with 
thinking  that  it  deprives  us  of  the  poor  Mademoifelle  de  Cbartres, 
She  is  going  to  pronounce  her  vows.  1  iiave  exerted  every  eiFort 
to  diiTuadc  her  from  this  violent  meafiire  ;  but  all  my  reprefenta- 
tioiis  have  unfortunately  been  fruitlefs.  As  they  bear  the  name 
of  a  faint  the  moment  they  have  profefied,  flie  bears  to  day  the 
name  of  filler  Batilda. — September  6,   1716. 

1  could  never  believe  that  this  young  cieature  would  have  been 
able  to  execute  her  refolution.  Her  inclinations  were  by  no 
means  Tuitable  to  a  monallic  life  ;  (lie  loved  mufic,  public  aniufe- 
itients,  and  dancing. — September  4,  1720. 

She  is  of  the  Benedictine  order.— She  amufes  herfelf  all  daylong 
■jyith  gunpo\vder ;  Site   makes  fquibs  and  l^rcworksj  and  has  a 

pair 
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pair  of  piftols,  with  which  flie  Ihoots  at  a  mark  as  long  as  flie  is 
able. — November  28,   1720. 

Mademoiselle  deValois,  ( Charlotte- Agkiiy  Confer t   of  the 
Prince  of  Modena.) 

My.  fon  has  confented  that  his  daughter,  Mademoifelle  dc 
Valois,  fliall  marry  the  prince  of  Modena,  which  gives  me  very 
great  pleafure. — When  the  meflenger  returned,  {he  came  to  me 
ycilerday  with  her  mother.  She  was  very  melancholy,  and  her 
eyes  were  enflamed  and  fwellcd  as  big  as  my  lift. — November  28, 
1718. 

I  never  faw  in  my  life  fo  melancholy  a  bride.  For  three  days 
file  has  neither  eaten  nor  flept,  and  her  tears  are  unceafing.— 
February  13,   1720. 

The  princefs  of  Modena  would  gladly  have  married  either 
the  duke,  or  the  count  de  CharoUois,  that  flie  might  have 
iiaid  in  her  own  country. — March  29,   1720. 

She  propofes  to  travel  a  good  deal.  She  is  defirous,  I  believe", 
of  feeing  every  thing  but  her  hufband. — May  28,  1720. 

The  princefs  of  Modena  does  nothing  from  morning  to  night 
but  pafs  and  repafs  from  one  apartment  to  another,  exclaiming, 
**  Oh,  liow  tired  I  am,  how  tired  I  am  of  this  place  (Modena) ;" 
— She  lives  however  upon  fomewhat  better  terms  with  her 
hulband,  than  flie  did  at  firft, — November  22,  1720. 

Princess  Palatine,  confort  sf  Francis  Louis ^  prince  of  Couti. 

It  is  inconceiveable  how  much  this  princefs  has  fuffered  from 
the  jealoiify  of  her  hufband,  though  flie  never  gave  him  the  leaft 
caufe.  When  flie  has  underfiood  that  flie  was  to  pafs  the  night 
at  Verfulles,  and  had  every  thing  prepared  accordingly,  h«. 
would  take  her  to  Paris  or  Chantilly  ;  and  when  fhe  has  imagin- 
ed that  ftie  was  to  flecp  at  Paris  or  Chantilly,  it  was  neceffary  to 
return  to  Verfaiilcs.  Thus  was  flie  continually  tormented. 
Could  a  foul  in  hell  be  more  fo  ? — Yet  now  truly,  fhe  is  con- 
tinually diftrelfing  me.  Inflead  of  enjoying  her  tranquility  and 
fetting  a  proper  value  upon  it,  (he  dues  nothing  but  lament  her 
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hulband,  and  wifltes  fhe  could  fee  him  again  at  the  rifk  of  being' 
again  tormented. — November  5,  171 7. 

Louis  Armand,   Prince  of  Cent  i  and  his  Confort, 

He  is  almoil  always  abfent,  and  when  one  leaft  expefts  it,  he 
falls  over  his  own  cane.  It  was  a  common  faying  during  the 
time  of  the  late  king,  when  any  thing  fell  down  :  "  It  is  no- 
•'  thing  at  all ;  it  is  only  the  prince  fallen." — His  wife  does  not 
love  him  ;  but  he  is  not  the  lefs  fond  of  her,  though  he  does  not 
love  the  fex  in  general. — April  16,   1716. 

The  young  princefs  has  told  me  that  when  her  hufband  had 
a  defluxion  in  his  eyes,  his  mother  took  phyfic  herfelf,  to 
cure  her  fon's  diforder  by  fymphathy. — He  did  nothing  but 
whiftle  and  read  aloud  all  day  long.  His  mother  conjured  him 
not  to  tire  his  lungs,  leall:  the  defluxion  (hould  fix  there  ;  and 
from  that  moment  he  has  rivetted  himfelf  to  his  wife's  apartment* 
He  reads  Ovid  to  her  in  latin,  of  which  fhe  does  not  underfland 
a  word,  yet  fl\e  fcarcely  dares  breathe  for  fear  of  interrupting 
him.— April  22,  1718. 

The  prince  of  Conti  has  lately  taken  a  jefl  in  good  part, 
at  which  a  man  of  lefs  underftanding  v,  ould  have  been  offend- 
ed.     At  the  laftrball,  a  mafque  v>ith  a   humped  back  *  placed 

himfelf   by    the    fide   of  the    prince. — "  Who   are    you, 

"  mafque  ?"  faid  -the  prince  to  him  jeftingly.  "  I  am  the  prince 
*'  of  Conti,"  replied  the  man. — His  highnefs  without  the  leafl 
anger,  took  of  his  own  mafque  and  faid,  "  See  how  one 
*'  deceives  onefelf ;  for  more  than  twenty  years  I  thought  my- 
**  felf  that  perfon." — March  4,   1720. 

Duchess  of  Lorraine,  daughter  of  Vniiw  I.  /^/Orleans,  ^c. 

When  jealoufy  is  permitted  to  take  root,  it  is  not  eanly  eradi- 
cated J  the  operation  mutl:  be  begun  early.  My  daughter  fuflerd 
cruelly  without  uttering  a  complaint.  She  loves  her  hulband 
affe»Slionat-ely,  and  fees  with  grief  how  much  he  is  governed  by 

*  The  Pilr.ce  cf  Conti  had  this  dcfeil. 
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Craon  and  his  wife. — The  duke  of  Lorraine  is  perfeftly  fenfible 
that  my  daughter  knows  of  hi5  attachment  to  this  woman,  and 
he  is  I  believe  touched  with  the  generous  conduiSt  of  the  duchefs, 
wfeo  though  fte  is  acquainted  with  every  thing,  never  toraaen-ts  hlaa 
with  her  jealoufy  ;  and  though  Ihe  loves  him  beyond  exprefliorj, 
patiently  conceals  her  grief  in  her  own  bofom.— Afingle  word  on 
his  part,  difpels  all  my  daughter's  vexation. — March  19,   1716. 

My  daughter  is  ugly,  and  mme  fo  than  ffce  ufed  to  be.  Her 
-complexion  was  once  very  fajr,  it  is  no  longer  fo.  Her  nofe  is 
very  flat ;  her  ej-es  afe  funk  into  her  head  ;  but  her  Ihape  is  very 
little  altered  ;  aisd  as  flie  formerly  dajiced  very  gracefully,  her 
carriage  is  noble  and  befpeaks  her  rank  ;  and  there  are  many 
ladies  here  who  pique  themfelvej  upon  their  graceful  deportment, 
who  fall  very  far  (liort  of  her. — Be  it  as  it  will,  I  am  perfedly  fa- 
tisfied  with  her  :  I  love  her  infinitely  better  for  being  virtuous  and 
without  beauty,  than  haadfome  and  cogueti^  like  oih^r  women. 
^May  6,  1718. 

My  daughter  never  fails  to  take  her  leave  of  me  (as  If  (he  was 
going  to  die)  every-  time  (he  approaches  the  period  of  her  lying- 
in  ;  flie   has   however  always    happily   recovered. — January  9, 

My  daughter's  love  for  her  huftand  furpafles  every  idea  that 
can  be  formed  upon  the  fubjeift.  She  knows  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  he  fees  and  hears  only  through  Madame  and  Mon- 
fieur  Craon  anid  their  creatur.es,  and  that  he  is  wholly  devoted 
to  Madame  Craon  ;  but  her  love  makes  her  as  credulous  as  they 
could  wifh  her  ,to  be. — In  moments  whea  fhe  is  reduced  to  a 
flate  of  defpair,  the  duke  tells  her  that  he  is  willing  to  difmifs 
Madame  de  Craon,  that  "he  has  no  other  fentiment  than  that  of 
friendfliip  for  her,  and  that  my  daughter  only  has  his  love  ;  but 
he  obferves  to  her  ttiat  he  Ihould  be  forry  that  a  public  explana- 
tion fiiould  do  any  injury  to  Madame  de  Craon  :  adding  at  the 
fame  time,  tliat  he  is  willing,  if  my  daughter  requires  it,  to 
make  every  facrifice  for  her  tranquility  :  Upon  this  my  daugh- 
ter herfelf  be^s  pardon  of  Madame  dp  Craon,  and  the  duke 
iurely  laughs  in  his  fleeve. — In  her  place,  this  hypocrify  would 
tjxaiperate  me,  more  than  all  the  reft  of  his  conduct    But  flic 
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believes  fo  fcrupuloufly,  and  religloufly,  every  thing  her  hulband 
fays,  that  fhe  trufts  to  the  fincerity  which  flie  afcribes  to  him. 
Far  from  interrupting  this  happy  fecurity,  I  do  all  in  my  power 
to  increafe  it,  by  adding  ftill  more  to  her  confidence. — 0«So- 
ber  15. 

Duke  du  Maike. 

The  duke  du  Maine  had  entertained  the  thought  of  marrying 
Jny  daughter,  Madame  de  Montefpan,  and  Madame  de  Mainte- 
non  were  one  day  converfing  upon  the  projeft  before  fome  tradef* 
people,  whom  they  had  fent  for  from  Paris.  They  talked  freely,  little 
thinking  that  fuch  perfons  would  pay  any  attention  to  their  con- 
verfation  :  but  they  were  quite  aftoniflied  when,  all  at  once,  one 
of  them  took  up  the  difcourfe,  and  faid,  "  Ladies,  you  had  better 
^*  not  play  at  that  game  j  if  you  bring  about  this  marriage,  nei- 
•*  ther  you  nor  the  duke  du  Maine  will  be  in  fafety  during  your 
•'  whole  lives."  This  apoftrophe  interrupted  the  projected  alli- 
ance. Madame  de  Maintenon  flew  inflantly,  and  all  in  a  tremour, 
to  the  king,  and  intreated  him  to  give  up  all  thoughts  of  this 
marriage— r July  24,  1716. 

The  duke  du  Maine,  while  in  prifon,  carried  his  devotion  fo 
far,  as  almoft  to  die  of  hunger,  by  fafljng  during  Paffion-weeli. 
It  has  brought  qi)  a  dangerous  illnefs. — April  18;,  17:9* 

Duchess  du  Maine, 

The  duke  du  Maine  wiHies  never  to  fee  his  wife  again.  Her 
letters  will  not  be  all  communicated  to  him  :  fome  of  them  were 
not  written  for  his  perufal.— January  23,  1720. 

The  duchefs  came  lately  to  intreat  my  fon,  not  to  oppofe  a  re-s 
conciliation  with  her  hufband  :  my  fon  fmiled,  and  faid,  '*  I  fliall 
*'  not  interfere  in  the  bulinefs  ;  for  I  have  learned  of  Sganarelle, 
^'  that  we  mufl  not  put  our  fingers  between  the  tree  and  the 
*'  bark."— -The  report  at  Paris  is,  that  they  will  foibi^  to  be  re- 
conciled.—April  26,  1720. 

Victor-Amadeus,  King  of  Sicily. 

The  queen  of  Sicily  is  certainly  a  very  virtuous  woman,  and 
blelfed  with  a  grea;  (hare  of  patience.  The  king  lives  upon  better 

teni^j 
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terms  witli  her  fince  his  devotion  led  him  to  quit  his  miftrefles, 
[The  queen  was  Madame's  daughter.] — Match  24,  1716. 

Thb  King  of  Sicily  and  Madame  de  Veru. 

T  have  been  told,  that  thefe  two  lovers  quarrelled  with  one  ano- 
ther all  day  long  — -June  16,  1716. 

Madame  de  Veru  is  forty-eight  years  of  age. — Auguft  2, 17  r6. 

I  derived  fome  advantage  from  her  theft :  Ihe  has  fold  me  one 
hundred  and  fixty  gold  medals,  which  (he  filched  from  the  king  of 
Sicily;  but  I  received  only  half  of  this  number.  She  had  alfo 
boxes  full  of  filver  medals,  which  were  all  fold  in  England.  ■  « 
Auguft  2,  17 16. 

Grand  Duchess  of  Florence. 

No  one  has,  doubtlefs,  approved  of  the  intention  of  the  grand 
duchefs  to  forfakc  her  hufband,  particularly  becaufe  fiie  has  her- 
felf  confeiTed,  that  fhe  lived  in  Florence  as  if  flie  had  been  in  a 
paradife.— May  19,  1718. 

She  fays,  neverthelefs,  that  fhe  holds  in  no  comparifon  the 
grandeurs  flie  experienced  at  Florence  with  the  life  (he  leads 
here  at  prefent.  It  is  very  amazing  to  hear  h6r  tell  her  hiftory.— 
I  often  fay»  "  Coufin,  are  you  not  aware,  that  you  are  fpeaking 
*'  againft  yourfelf.''  But  ftie  anfwers,  "  I  care  little  for  that,  pro- 
*'  vided  that  I  do  not  fee  the  grand  duke,  and  am  contented ; 
•'  the  reft  is  of  little  moment  to  me."-~Nov.  3,  1716, 

The  grand  duchefs  has  fworn  to  me,  that  the  very  day  (he  ar- 
rived at  Florence,  flie  thought  of  nothing  but  how  to  return; 
which  flie  did  as  foon  as  it  was  pollible.— June  14,  1718. 

M.  DE  Louvois. 

I, 

There  was  a  French  refugee  in  Holland,  who  correfponded  with 
me  at  the  time  the  celebrated  affair  of  the  Prince  of  Orange 
(William  the  Third)  broke  out.  1  thought  I  fliould  pleafc  the 
king,  by  communicating  to  him  the  news  I  received.  The  king 
was  much  obliged  to  me  at  firft :  but  in  the  evening,  he  faid  to 
me,  fmiling,  *•  My  minifters  aflert  that  you  are  ill  informed,  and 

P  p  2  that 
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**  that  not  a  lyllable  of  truth  has  been  written  to  you."  I  ari- 
fwered,  "  Time  will  prove  who  is  bell  informed,  your  majefty'^ 
•'  minifters,  or  the  perfon  who  has  written  to  me.  As  to  myfelf, 
*'  fire,  rtiy  intention  was  good."  When  it  was  publicly  known, 
that  king  William  was  in  England,  M.  de  Torcy  waited  upon 
me,  and  intreated  me  to  communicate  to  him  my  intelligence.7^ 
«'  I  have  no  farther  intelligence,"  faid  1 :  *'  you  affured  the  king, 
**  that  my  information  was  falfe  ;  and  1  ordered  my  correfpond- 
•'  ent  to  write  no  more  to  me."  He  began  to  laugh,  according 
to  cufiom,  and  faid  to  me,  "  Your  intelligence  has  turned  out  tu 
*•  be  very  true."  1  replied,  '•  A  great  and  Ikilful  minilier,like  you, 
''  fliould  have  better  fourccs  of  information  than  I ;  and  I  blame 
**  myfelf  for  having  communicated  to  his  majefty  the  news  I  re- 
<'  ceived  :  I  ought  to  have  remembered,  that  his  wife  miniflers 
"  knew  every  tiling." — The  king  faid  to  me,  in  the  evening, 
*'  And  fo  you  laugh,  I  find,  at  my  minifters !" — "  I  repay  them, 
**  iire,  what  they  lent  me."  M.  de  Louvois  alone  was  well  ferved 
as  to  intelligence  ;  and  he  fpared  no  expence  in  order  to  get  ir. 
All  the  dancing-mafters,  fencing-mafters,  riding-maflers,  &c.  in 
the  different  courts  were  in  his  pay.  At  his  death,  thefc  con- 
nections were  dropped  ;  and  the  niinifters  who  fucceeded  him 
y.'cre  ignorant  of  what  was  going  forward. — June  26,  1716. 

It  is  very  true,  that  the  late  king  treated  M.  de  Louvois  with 
feverlty  of  fpeech  ;  but  it  is  certainly  not  true  that  he  Hruck. 
him ;  it  does  not  agree  with  his  majelly's  charadter.— October  10, 
1717. 

IsL  de  Louvois  made  himfelf  generally  hated,  by  his  blunt  and 
rough  manner  of  anfwering  thofe  who  afked  a  favour  of  him. 
He  fpOke  angrily  to  every  body,  and  made  ufe  of  the  rudeft  ex- 
ptelHoas.    His  only  merit  was  that   of  ferving  the  king  faith- 

lully. — Odober  19,  17 17. 

M.  de  Louvois  wa?  afraid  of  the  devil,  but  had  all  the  appear- 
ance in  the  world  of  not  fearing  God.  He  put  faith  alfo  in  all  thQ 
predictions  of  fortune-tellers. — July  23,  1720. 

I  know  not  who  caufed  M.  de  Louvois  to  be  poifoned  ;  but  it 
is.  certain  thai  he  died  of  poifon,  as  well  as  the  phyfician  who  ad- 
jiiinifTered  u,  and  wiio  iaid,  as  he  was  dying,  *'  I  am  poifoned  ; 

«'  and 
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•'  and  I  have  defer\'ed  it,  for  having  adminiftered  poifon  to  M.  de 
*'  Louvois,  which  I  did  with  no  other  view  than  that  of  being 
**  made  phyftcian  to  the  king/'  —  What  this  phyfician  faid 
(whofe  name  was  Seron)  has  been  treated  as  madnefs  and  fable.-— 
April  14,  1716. 

The  Aeee  du  Bois. 

Myfon'sfub-governorjwhowas  a  veryhoneft  man,chofe  the  abbe 
du  Bois  to  inlirmft  his  ward  ;  but  he  was  careful  never  to  leave 
my  fon  alone  with  him  for  a  fingle  moment ;  and  he  was  fully 
refolved  to  fend  the  abbe  to  a  conftderable  diftance  from  his  pupil, 
as  foon  as 'his  courfe  of  Itudies  were  finiflied.  But  he  did  not  live 
to  execute  his  project :  he  was  feized  with  a  violent  cholic,  which, 
unfortxmately  for  me  and  my  fon,  carried  him  off  in  a  few  hours. 
— 0£lober  23,  1716. 

On  the  6th  of  March,  this (abbe  du  Bois)  waited  upon  me, 

and  faid,  *'  His  Highnefs  is  pleafed  to  appoint  me  archbifhop  of 
*'  Cambray." — I  replied,  '*  I  congratulate  you  :  but  did  not  this 
**  take  place  before  to-day?  It  has  been  reported  thefe  ten  days  ; 
**  and  from  the  moment  you  took  prieft's  orders,  no  one  has  en- 
*'  tertained  a  doubt  of  it." — September  27,  1718. 

I  confufed  my  fon  very  much  yefterday. — '*  You  have  changed 
•*  your  fentiments  of  theabbo  du  Bois  very  quickly."  faid  I :  "you 
**  aflured  me,  that  he  fliould  never  be  made  a  bifliop,  an  arch- 
"  biftiop,or  a  cardinal."  He  bluflied,  and  replied,  "  It  is  true;  but 
*'  I  have  good  reafons  for  this  change." — *'  God  grant  you  may," 
faid  I;  "  but  it  will  be  by  the  grace  of  God,  and  not  upon  prin- 
**  ciples  of  good  fenfe." — September  27,  171  S. 

My  fon  protefts  that  du  Bois  fhall  never  be  a  cardinal ;  bur  it 
is  when  he  isdiflfatisfied  with  him.  Du  Bois,  by  his  parts,  quickly 
fets  things  right,  diverting  my  fon,  and  making  him  laugh.-— 
September  39,  1719. 

[An  anonymous  writer  has  faid  of  du  Bois,  "  He  died  loaded 
*•  with  honours,  to  which  his  birth  gave  him  no  right  to  alpire. 
*'  He  was  cardinal  ;  archbilhop,  duke  of  Canibray  ;  prince  of 
*'  the  empire  ;  abbe  of  St.  J  ull,  of  Nogent  Soas-Conci,  of  Bour- 
*•*  gueil,  of  Gercamp,  uf  Bergue  S.^int  Viuoc,  and  of  S.  Bertin  ; 

he 
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he  was  prime  minider ;  fecretarv  of  ftate  for  foreign  affairs ;  grand 
mailer  and  fiipenntendant  of  couriers,  pofts,  and  poft-horfes  in 
France ;  one  of  the  forty  member  of  the  French  Academy ; 
honorary  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  ;  the  fame  of 
the  Academy  of  Infcriptions  and  Belles  Lettres ;  and  Prefident  of 
the  Aflembly  of  the  Clcvgy\-^Lt/e  of  Fhlllp  of  Orleans^  i^cJ] 

Mr.  Law. 

It  muft  be  confefltd,  that  Law  has  a  confiderable  underftand- 
ing  ;  but  he  is  much  envied  in  this  country.  My  fon  is  charmed 
with  his  talents  m  bufiiicfs. — November  15,  17 18. 

He  has  great  ahili.ies.  He  has  fo  completely  reftored  the 
finances,  that  the  king's  debts  are  all  paid.-^September  r,  1719. 

It  muft  be  acknowledged,  that  Law  is  admirable  in  matters  of 
finance.  The  late  king  was  very  dehrous  of  employing  Law  iii 
this  bufinefs ;  biit  as  he  was  not  a  catholic,  he  could  not,  he 
faid,  be  truited. — September  ig,  17 19. 

Law  is  polite  to  every  body,  and,  though  a  foreigner,  he  does 
not  fpeak  French  bully.  He  has  no  repofe  day  or  night.  The 
other  day  a  duchefs  killed  his  hand.  -  Odober  6,  17 19. 

A  phyfician,  vvhofe  name  is  Ciiirac,  was  fent  for  to  wait  upon  a 
lady.  In  the  antichambcr,  he  Icilned  that  the  llocks  were  falling. 
-—This  phylician.  who  had  a  confiderable  property  in  the  Miffiflip- 
pi  fund,  took  the  news  fo  much  to  hc;arr,  that  when  he  felt  his 
patient's  pulfe,  he  exclaimed,  "  Good  God  !  it  lowers^  lowers, 
•*  lowers ;  it  finks,  finks,  fink?  !"  The  patient  rung  the  bell 
with  all  her  firengrh,  at;d  called  her  people  about  her.  ♦*  Alas," 
faid  (he,  ♦'  I  am  upon  the  point  of  death.  M.  Chirac,  as  he  feels 
*'  my  pulfe,  tells  me  that  it  lowers,  thatit  finks;  and  I  muft  cer- 
"  tainlydie!" — "  You  dream,  aiadam,"  faid  the  phyfician,  re- 
covering hlmfelf:  "  your  pulfe  is  good,  and  you  will  do  very 
*'  well :  I  was  fpeaking  of  tlie  llock  ;  1  (hall  lofe  a  confiderable 
**  fum  from  its  falling."  The  patient  wai  confolcd. — Odober 
20,  1719. 

Law  fays,  that  of  all  the  perfona  to  whom  he  has  fpoken  of  hrs 
fyftem,  he  has  met  with  only  two  who  uudtillood  it ;  the  king  of 

Sicily, 
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Sicily,  and  my  fon.    He  was  aftonifhed  to  find  that  my  fon  was 
mafler  of  it  at  once. — November  ip,  17 19. 

If  Law  were  defirous  of  it,  the  French  women  would  kifs  his 
tail. — They  have  already  proved  to  him,  how  little  value  they  fet 
upon  appearances  of  decency.  As  he  one  day  gave  audience  to 
fome  ladies,  he  wiflied  to  withdraw,  having  fo  preffing  a  call  of 
nature,  that  he  could  ftay  110  longer.  The  ladies  would  not  let 
him  go.  At  laft  he  was  obliged  to  tell  them  of  his  neceffity. 
♦'  Oh,  if  that's  all,"  faid  they,  *'  it  is  of  no  confequence  :  attend 

*'  to  us,  and at  the  fame  time."    And  they  continued  with 

him  all  the  while."— November  21,  17 19. 

No  man  was  ever  fo  much  run  after  as  this  Law.  There  is  no 
ilratagem  which  the  women  do  not  employ  to  come  at  him ;  for 
he  cannot  poffibly  fpeak  to  them  all. — A  lady  had  exerted  every 
effort  to  be  at  the  widow  Simiani's,  where  Law  was  to  dine.  They 
w^ere  obliged  to  refufe  her,  becaufe  Law  did  not  wifli  to  fee  her. 
She  then  invented  a  lingular  expedient.  She  got  into  her  carriage, 
and  drove  before  the  houfe  of  madame  de  Simiani ;  and,  at  the  very 
moment  the  company  were  fitting  down  at  table,  fhe  made  her 
coachman  and  lackey  cry  out,  Fire  !  The  guells  all  rofe  pre- 
cipitately from  table,  and  ran  to  fee  where  the  fire  was.  Whea 
Law  came  out  with  the  refi,  madame  de  Poncha  (for  that  was  the 
lady's  name^  leaped  out  of  her  chariot  to  approrchLaw,  who  ran 
away  the  moment  he  faw  her. — November  21,  1719. 

Law's  coachman  became  fo  rich,  that  he  den  red  to  leave  his 
fervice.  Law  readily  confented,  upon  condition  that  he  would 
procure  him  another  good  coachman.  This  man  brought  two  the 
next  day,  and  dciired  his  mafter  to  chufe  one,  telling  him  that 
they  were  both  gocd,  and  that  he  fliould  himfelf  hire  that  which 
Law  rejeded. — November  21,  17 19* 

People  daily  flock  here  from  all  the  countries  and  nations  of 
Europe.  For  this  month  paft,  there  have  been  an  hundred  and 
fifty  thoufand  fouls  in  Paris  more  than  common.  They  have  been 
obliged  to  fit  up  garrets  and  fhops  into  lodgings.  Paris  is  fo  full 
of  carriages,  that  it  is  impolubie  to  pafs  through  any  fireet  with- 
out difficulty,  and  without  maiming  or  killing  fome  body.— 
J^overober  ^9,  1719, 

Mijdame 
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Madame  de  Begond,  being  one  day  at  the  opera  with  her 
daughter,  a  woman  came  in  who  was  magnificently  dreffed,  with 
very  beautiful  diamonds,  but  who  was  very  ugly.  The  daughter 
of  Madame  de  Begond  made  a  motion  to  her  mother,  and  faid, 
*'  I  am  very  much  millaken,  if  that  lady,  who  is  is  fo  fuperbly 
**  drefled,  he  not  Maria,  our  cookmaid." — "  Hold  your  tongue, 
*•  my  child,"  faid  the  mother,  "  and  don't  talk  fo  abfurdlj." — 
But  the  company  having  heard  her,  the  young  people  of  the  am- 
phi-theatre  muttered,  "  Maria  the  cook-maid  !  Maria  the  cook- 
*'  maid  !" — Upon  this,  the  fine  lady  rofe  up,  and  faid  to  madamc 
de  Begond,  *'  Yes,  madame  ;  I  am  Maria,  and  was  your  cook- 
*'  maid  ;  I  have  made  a  fortune  in  Quincampoix-ftreet ;  1  love  to 
*'  be  drefled  in  fine  eloaths  and  fine  jewels;  1  have  paid  for  all ; 
*'  I  owe  no  oae  any  thing  ;  and  pray  what  has  anybody  to  objecl 
*•  to  this?" — Decembec  5,  17 19. 

It  is  very  curious  and  diverting,  to  fee  the  people  elbow,  prefs, 
and  tread  one  another  to  death,  for  the  fake  merely  of  being  feea 
by  Law  or  his  fon,  as  if  a  look  only  of  thefe  perfons  would  enrich 
thole  upon  whom  it  fell. — December  29,  1  719, 

Law,  far  from  being  avaricious,  is  very  charitable,  and  bellows 
targe  fums  upon  many  individuals. — January  16,  1720. 

Law  has  abjured  the  proteftant  religion  at  Melun  ;  he  and  his 
children  are  become  catholics ;  and  his  wife  is  in  a  ftate  of 
defpair  on  this  account January  23,  1720. 

When  my  fon  wanted  a  duchefs  to  conduft  ray  grand-daughter 
to  Genes,  fomebody  prefent  faid,  "■  Jf  yon  wjfli  to  have  a  choice^ 
*'  fend  to  rn:idame  Law's  ;  yovj  will  ijnd  them  all  afi~pmbled 
»'  there," — January  26,  1720. 

Lord  Stair  could  not  help  (hewing  his  diflike  of  Law.  His  lord- 
foip,  however,  pocketed  three  millions  of  livres  upon  this  occa- 
iion. — February  2,  1720. 

Law,  wlio,  a  few  days  ago,  was  worlhipped  as  a  God.  is  at  pre- 
fent expofed  to  the  greateft  danger.  My  Ion  has  been  obliged  to 
deprive  him  of  his  offices,  and  to  appoint  him  a  flrong  guard.— 
His  life  is  no  longer  fafe.-^lt  is  iacottceivable  how  stry  timorous 
this  qaan  is.— May  51,  1720, 

Laiv 
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Law  is  dying  of  fear.  Myfon,  whcrh  norhing  can  intimidate, 
though  as  much  threatened  as  Law,  cannot  forbear  laughing  at 
this  man's  exceffive  tinnidity. — June  26,   1730. 

V\'hen  Law  too1<  leave  of  iny  fon,  he  faid  to  him,  "  J\ly  lord, 
*'  I  have  been  guilty  of  very  great  faults  ;  I  acknowledge  it. 
"  I  am  a  man,  and  every  one  that  is  human  is  liable  to  error; 
*'  but  it  was  neither  from  malice  nor  fraud  ;  and  you  will  find 
*'  nothing  of  this  nature  in  my  conduit. — ^December  27,   1720. 

Law's  wife  will  not  quit  Paris  till  all  her  hulband's  debts  are 
paid.  He  owes  no  lefs  than  ten  thoufand  livres  to  a  cook.— 
December  27,   1720. 


^LETTER  from  Dr.  B.  FRANKLIN  fo  THOMAS 
R  O  N  A  y  N  E,  Efq.  at  Corke,  ccncerning  the  EU^ricity  of 
the  Fcgi  in  Ireland  * , 

London,  April  20,  176G. 

Sir, 

Have  received  your  very  obliging  and  very  ingenious  letter 
by  captain  Kearney.  Your  obfervations  upon  the  eledhicity 
of  fogs  and  the  air  of  Ireland,  and  upon  different  circnmftanccs 
of  florms,  appear  to  me  very  curious,  and  I  thank  you  for  them. 
* — There  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  any  part  of  the  earth  whatever 
whijh  is,  or  can  be  naturally  in  a  flate  of  negative  ele^lricity  ; 
and  though  different  circumilances  may  occafion  an  inequality 
in  the  diftribution  of  the  fluid,  the  equilibrium  is  immediately 
reftored  by  means  of  its  extreme  fubtility,  and  of  the  excellent 
conductors  with  which  the  humid  earth  is  arhply  provided.  I  am 
of  opinion,  however,  that  when  a  cloud  well  charged  pofitively, 
paffes  near  the  earth,  it  repels  and  forces  down  into  the  earth 
that  natural  portion  of  electricity  which  exills  near  its  furface, 
and  in  its  buildings,  trees,  &c.  fo  as  aflually  to  reduce  them  to 
a  negative  flate  before  it  ftZ-ikes  them. — I  am  of  opinion  too, 
that  the  negative  ftate  in  which  you  have  frequently  found  the 

*  N.  B.  The  whole  of  the  following  papers  by  Dr.  Franklin,  are  re- 
tranflatud  from  the  French  cdiiion  of  his  works,  havinr;  never  before  bc«n  pub- 
lifll-d  in  Er^glidl, 

Vol.  II,  CLq  ba!U 
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balls  which  are  fufpended  from  your  apparatus,  is  not  always 
occafioned  by  clouds  in  a  negative  ilate  ;  but  more  commonly  by 
clouds  poiitively  electrified,  which  have  palled  over  them,  and 
which  in  their  paflage  have  repelled  and  driven  off  a  part  of  the 
electrical  matter  which  naturally  exifled  in  the  apparatus  ;  fo  that 
what  remained  after  the  paffing  of  the  clouds,  diftufing  itfelf  uni- 
formly through  the  apparatus,  the  whole  became  feduced  to  a 
Negative  flate. 

If  you  have  read  my  experiments  made  in  continuation  of  thofe 
t)f  Mr.  Cantorv,  you  will  readily  underiland  this  ;  but  you  may 
cafily  make  a  few  experiments  which  will  clearly  demonflrate  it. 
. — Let  a  common  glafs  be  warmed  before  the  fire  in  order  that  it 
inay  continue  very  dry  for  fome  time  ;  fet  it  upon  a  table,  and 
place  upon  it  the  fmall  box  made  ufe  of  by  Mr.  Canton,  fo 
Nthat  the  balls  may  hang  a  little  beyond  the  edge  of  the  table. 
Rub  another  glafs,  which  has  previoufly  been  warmed  in  a  fimilar 
manner,  with  a  piece  of  black  filk  or  a  lilk  handkerchief,  in  order 
to  ele&rify  it.  Hold  then  the  glafs  above  the  little  box,  at 
about  the  diftance  of  three  or  four  inches  from  that  part  which  is 
niofl:  diftant  from  the  balls  ;  and  you  will  prefenily  fee  the  balU 
feparate  from  each  other  ;  being  politively  ele^trilicd  by  the  na- 
tural portion  of  electricity  which  was  in  the  box,  and  which  is 
driven  to  the  further  part  of  it  by  the  repulfive  power  of  the  at- 
mofphere  in  the  excited  glafs. — Tench  the  box  near  the  little 
balls  (the  excited  glafs  continuing  in  the  fame  iTate)  and  the  balls 
will  again  unite;  the  quantity  of  eleclricity  which  had  been  driven 
to  this  part  being  drawn  off  by  your  finger.  Vv^'ithdraw  thea 
both  your  finger  arid  the  glafs  at  the  fame  inllant,^  and  the 
cjuantity  of  eleftricity  which  remained  in  the  box,  uniformly  dif^ 
fufmg  itfelf,  the  balls  will  again  be  feparated;  being  now  in  a 
negative  ftate. — While  tilings  are  in  this  fituation,  begin  once 
more  to  excite  your  glafs,  and  hold  it  above  the  box  but  not  too 
near  ;  and  you  v.  ill  find  that  when  brought  within  a  certain  dif- 
tance, the  b::!is  will  at  firft  approach  each  uther,  being  then  ia 
a  natural  Itate.  In  proportion  as  the  glafs  is  brought  nearer, 
they  will  again  feparate,  being  pclitive.  When  the  glafs  is 
moved  beyond  thenij  and  at  fome  little  further  dilbnce  they  will 
unite  again,  being  in  a  natural  ilate.  When  it  is  entirely  re- 
moved, they  will  ilparate  again,  being  then  made  negative.— 

The 
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The  excited  glafs  in  this  experiment  may  reprefent  a  cloud  po- 
fitively  charged,  which  you  fee  is  capable  of  producing  in  this 
manner  all  the  different  changes  in  the  apparatus,  without  the 
lea  ft  neceffity  for  fuppofing  any  negative  cloud. 

I  am  neverthelefs  fully  convinced  that  thefe  are  negative  clouds; 
bccaufe  they  fometimes  abforb,  through  the  medium  of  the  ap- 
paratus, the  pofitive  electricity  of  a  large  jar,  the  hundredth  part 
of  which  the  apparatus  itfelf  would  not  have  been  able  to  re- 
ceive or  contain  at  once. — In  facl  it  is  not  difficult  to  conceive, 
that  a  large  cloud  highly  charged  pofitively,  may  reduce  fm.  a  Her 
clouds  to  a  negative  ftate,  when  it  pafles  above  or  near  them, 
by  forcing  a  part  of  their  natural  portion  of  the  fluid  either  to 
their  inferior  furfaces,  whence  it  may  ftrike  into  the  earth; 
or  to  the  oppofite  iide.  whence  it  may  lirike  into  the  adjacent 
clouds ;  fo  that  when  the  large  cloud  has  pafTed  off  to  adiftance, 
the  fmali  clouds  fliall  remain  in  a  negative  ftate,  exactly  like  the 
apparatus  ;  the  former  (like  the  latter)  being  frequently  infn- 
Jated  bodies,  having  communication  neither  with  the  earth  nor 
•with  other,  clouds. — Upon  the  fame  principle  it  may  eafily  be 
conceived  in  wi^at  manner  a  large  negative  cloud  may  render 
others  pofitive. 

The  experiment  which  you  mention  of  filing  your  glafs,  is 
analogous  to  one  which  I  made  in  1751,  or  175:?.  I  had  fup- 
pofed  in  my  preceding  letters,  that  the  pores  of  glafs  were  fmaller 
in  the  interior  parts  than  near  the  furface,  and  that  on  this  ac- 
count they  prevented  the  paflage  of  the  elefirical  fluid.  To 
prove  whether  this  was  atfiually  the  cafe  or  not,  I  ground  one 
of  m.y  phials  in  a  part  v/here  it  was  extremely  thin,  grinding  it 
confiderably  beyond  the  middle  and  very  near  to  the  oppofite 
fuperficies,  as  1  found  upon  breaking  it  after  the  experiment. 
It  was  charged  neverthelefs  after  being  ground,  equally  well  as 
before,  which  convinced  me  that  my  hypothefis  on  this  fubje«5l 
was  erroneouo. — It  is  difficult  to  conceive  where  the  iiumeufe 
f'lperfluo-js  quantity  of  eledtripity  en  the- charged  fide  of  a  glaf» 
i.5  depofited. 

1  fend  you  my  paper  concerning  meteors,  which  was -lately 
puhliPiied  here  in  the  Phibfophicai  Tranfat^ions  immediately  after 
a  paper  by  Mr,  Hamilton  on  the  fame  fubject. 

I  am,  Sir,  Sic. 
Q_q  2  EXTRACT 
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EXTRACT  of  a  LETTER  from  the  fame  to  M.  DUBOURG, 
the  French  Tra^iflator  of  his  Works^  concerning  the  Analo;^y  hc~ 
^vjeen  Magnet  if  in  and  Elefirlcity, 

London,  March  ic,   1773. 

Sir,  *  ( 

AS  to  the  magnetifm,  which  feems  produced  by  elq<?.ricity, 
my  real  opinion  is  that  thefe  two  powers  of  nature  have 
no  affinity  wjiatever  with  each  other,  and  that  the  apparent  pro- 
du6iion  of  magnetifm  is  purely  accidental.  The  matter  may  b? 
explained  thus  :  , 

ift.  The  earth  is  a  great  magnet. 

2dly,  There  is  a  fubtile  fluid,  called  the  magnetic  fluid,  which 
cxifts  ill  all  ferrugineous  bodies,  equally  attraded  by  all  their 
parts,  and  equally  difTufed  through  their  whole  fubllance  ;  at 
leafl  where  the  equilibrium  is  not  difturbed  by  a  power  fuperior 
to  the  attracftion  of  the  iron. 

3dly,  This  natural  quantity  of  the  magnetic  fluid,  which  is 
pontained  in  a  given  pjeqe  of  iron,  may  be  put  in  mgtion,  fo  as 
to  be  more  rarilied  in  one  part  and  more  condenfed  in  another  ; 
but  it  cannot  be  withdrawn  by  any  force  that  we  are  yet  made 
acquainted  with,  fo  as  to  leave  the  whole  in  a  negative  Itate,  at 
leall  relatively  to  its  natural  quantity  ;  neither  can  it  be  intro- 
duced fo  as  to  put  the  iron  into  a  pofitive  flate,  or  rendi^r  nplus. 
In  this  refpeft  therefore  magnetifm  differs  from  cleitricity. 

4thly,  A  piece  of  foft  iron  allows  the  magnetic  fluid  which  it 
contains  to  be  put  in  motion  by  a  moderate  force,  fo  that  being 
placed  in  a  line  with  the  magnetic  pole  of  the  earth,  it  imme- 
diately acquiics  the  properties  of  a  mggnet ;  its  magnetic  fluid 
being  drawn  or  forced  froni  one  extremity  to  the  other  ;  and 
this  efftcfi:  continues  as  long  as  it  remains  in  the  fame  pofition, 
one  of  its  extremiaes  becoming  pofitively  magnetized  and  the 
pther  negatively.  This  ternporary  paagngtifm  ceafes  as  foon  as 
the  iron  is  turned  eall:  and  weft,  the  fluid  immediately  difiuling 
jtfelf  equally  through  the  whole  iron,  as  in  its  natural  ftate. 

5th!y,  The  rpagnetic  fluid  in  hard  iron,  or  fleel,  is  put  in 
piotion  with  more  difhculty,  requiring  a  force  greater  than  the 
iiri3|jnet!fm   of  the  earth  to  excite  it ;  and  wiicji  once  it  has  beca 
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forced  from  one  extremity  of  the  fieel  to  the  other,  it  is  not  eafjr 
for  it  to  return  ;  and  thus  a  bar  of  Heel  is  converted  into  a  per<? 
innnent  magnet. 

6thly,  A  great  heat  by  expanding  the  fubftance  of  this  lleel, 
and  increafing  the  diftance  between  1*:$  particles,  affords  a  paf- 
fage  to  the  elecT:ric  fluid,  which  is  thus  again  reflored  to  its  pro- 
per equiHbrium;  the  bar  appearing  no  longer  to  poflefs  mag;-, 
netic  virtue. 

7thly,  A  bar  of  fleel,  which  is  not  magnetic,  being  placed  ia 
the  fame  pofition  relatively  to  the  pole  of  the  earth  which  the 
magnetic  needle  afTumes,  and  in  this  pofition  being  heated  and 
fuddenly  cooled,  becomes  a  permanent  magnet.  The  reafon  is, 
that  while  the  bar  was  hot,  the  magnetic  fluid  which  it  naturally 
contained,  was  eafily  forced  from  one  extremity  to  the  other 
by  the  magnetic  virtue  of  the  earth  ;  and  that  the  hardnefs 
and  condenfation  produced  by  the  fudden  cooling  of  the  bar, 
retained  it  in  this  flate  \viihcut  permitting  it  to  refume  its  origi- 
nal fituation. 

8thly,  The  violent  vibrations  of  the  particles  of  a  fleel  bar, 
when  forcibly  flruck  in  the  fame  polition,  feparate  the  particles  in 
filth  a  manner  during  their  vibration,  that  they  permit  a  por- 
tion of  the  magnetic  fluid  to  pafs,  influenced  by  th^  natural  mag- 
netifm  of  the  earth  ;  and  it  is  afterwards  fo  forcibly  retained  by 
the  re-approach  of  the  particles  when  the  vibration  ceafes,  that 
the  bar  becomes  a  permanent  magnet. 

Qthly,  An  electric  fiiockpaffing  through  a  needle  in  a  like  po- 
fition, and  dilating  it  for  an  inftant,  renders  it  for  the  fame 
reafon  a  permanent  magnet ;  that  is,  not  by  impr.rting  mag- 
netifm  to  it,  but  by  allowing  its  proper  magnetic  fluid  to  put 
itfclf  in  motion, 

lothly,  Thus  there  is  not  in  reallity  more  magnetifm  in  a 
given  piece  of  fleel  after  it  is  become  magnetic,  than  exifled  in 
it  before.  The  natural  quantity  is  only  difplaced  or  repelled. — - 
Hence  it  follows  that  a  ftrong  apparatus  of  magnets  may  charge 
millions  of  bars  of  fteel,  without  coaimuriicating  to  them  any 
part  of  its  proper  magnetifm  ;.on!y  putting  in  motion  the  mag- 
jpetilm  which  already  exifted  in  thefe  bars. 

I  am  chiefly  indebted  to  that  excellent  philo-Topher  of  Pcterf- 
burgh,  M,  ^pinus,  for  this  hypothefis,  which  appears  to  me 

equally 
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equally  ingenious  and  foiid.  I  fay  chiefly^  bccaufe,  as  it  is  many 
years  lince  I  read  his  book,  which  1  have  left  in  America,  it  may 
happen,  that  I  may  have  added  to  or  altered  it  in  fome  refpeit ; 
and  if  I  have  mifreprefented  any  thing,  the  error  ought  to  be 
eiiarged  to  my  account. 

If  this  hypothells  appears  adraiffible,  it  will  ferve  as  an  anfvver 
to  the  greater  pare  of  your  queflions. — I  have  only  one  remark  to 
add,  which  is,  that,  however  great  the  force  is  of  magnetifm  em- 
ployed, you  can  only  convert  a  given  portion  of  fieel  into  a  mag- 
net of  a  force  proportioned  to  its  capacity  of  retaining  its  mag- 
netic fluid  in  the  new  polition  in  which  it  is  placed,  without 
letting  it  return.  Now  this  power  is  different  in  different  kirids 
of  Heel,  but  limited  in  all  kinds  whatever. 

^  LETTER  from  the  fame  to  the  fame,  in  Anfijoer  to  fome 
QUERIES  comernlng  the  Choice  of  GLASS  for  the 
LEY  DEN  EXPERIMENT. 

London,  June  i,  1773. 

Sir, 

1  Wiih,  with  you,  that  fome  chemill:  (who  fhould,  if  poffible  be 
■*■  at  the  fame  time  an  eleftrician)  would,  in  purfuance  of  the  ex- 
cellent hints  contained  in  your  letter,  undertake  to  work  upon 
giafs  with  the  view  which  you  have  recommended.  By  means  of 
a  perfeft  knowledge  of  this  fubftance,  with  refpecfi  to  its  electrical 
qualities,  we  might  proceed  with  more  certainty,  as  well  in  making 
our  own  experiments,  as  in  repeating  thofe  v/hich  have  been  made 
by  others  in  different  countries,  which  I  believe  ha\e  frequently 
been  attended  with  different  fuccefs  on  account  of  differences 
the  glafs  employed,  thence  occalioning  frequent  mifunderftand- 
ings  and  contrariety  of  opinions. 

There  is  another  circumifance  much  to  be  defired  with  refpecft 
to  glafs,  and  that  is,  that  it  fhould  not  be  fubject  to  break  when 
highly  charged  in  the  Leyden  experiment.  I  have  known  eight 
jars  broken  out  of  twenty,  and,  at  another  tmie,  twelve  out  of 
thirty-five.  A  fim.iiar  lofs  would  greatly  dilcourage  electricians 
defirous  of  accumulating  a  great  power  for  certain  experiments. — 
We  have  never  been  able  hitherto  to  account  for  the  caiife  of  fach 
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misfortunes.  The  firft  idea  which  occurs,  is,  that  the  pofitivc 
eleftricity  being  accumulated  on  one  fide  of  the  glafs,  rulhes 
violently  through  it,  in  order  to  fupply  the  deficiency  on  the 
other  fide,  and  to  reftore  the  equilibrium.  This,  however,  I  can- 
not conceive  to  be  the  true  reafoa,  when  I  confider  that  a  great 
number  of  jars  being  united,  fo  as  to  be  charged  and  difcharged 
at  the  fame  time,  the  breaking  of  a  fingle  jar  will  difcharge  the 
whole  ;  for,  if  the  accident  proceeded  from  the  weaknefs  of  the 
glafs,  it  is  not  probable  that  eight  of  them  fhould  be  precifely  of 
the  fame  degree  of  weaknefs,  as  to  break  every  one  at  the  fame 
inilant,  it  being  more  likely  that  the  weakeft  Ihould  break  firfl, 
and,  by  breaking,  fecure  the  reft ;  and  again,  when  it  is  necefTary 
to  produce  a  certain  effetT:,  by  means  of  the  whole  charge  pafling 
through  a  determined  circle  (as,  forinilance,  to  melt  afmall  wire), 
if  the  charge,  inftead  of  palling  in  this  circle,  rufned  through  the 
fides  of  the  jars,  the  intended  effedl  would  not  be  produced, 
which,  however,  is  contrary  to  faft.  For  thefe  reafons,  I  fufpefV, 
that  there  is,  in  the  fubflance  of  the  glafs,  either  fome  little 
globules  of  air,  or  fome  portions  of  xinvitrified  fand  or  fait,  into 
which  a  quantity  of  the  eledric  fluid  may  be  forced  during  the 
charge,  and  there  retained  till  the  general  difcharge ;  and  that 
the  force  being  fuddenly  withdrawn,  the  elailicity  of  the  fluid 
nfts  upon  the  glafs  in  which  it  is  inclofed,  not  being  able  to 
efcape  haftily  without  breaking  the  glafs,  I  offer  this  only  as  a 
conje6ture,  which  I  leave  to  others  to  examine. 

The  globe  which  I  had  which  could  not  be  excited,  though  it 
was  from  the  fame  glafs-houfe  which  furnifaed  the  other  excellent 
globes^  in  my  pofleffion,  was  not  of  the  fame  frit.  The  glafs 
which  was  ufually  manufadured  there,  was  rather  of  the  greea 
kind,  and  chiefly  intended  for  drinking-glailes  and  bottles  ;  but  the 
proprietors  being  defirous  of  attempting  a  trial  of  white  glafs,  the 
globe  in  queflion  was  from  this  frit.  The  glafs  not  being  of  a  per- 
fecl  white,  the  proprietors  were  diflatisfied  with  it,  and  aban- 
doned their  proje6t. — I  fufpeded  that  too  great  a  quantity  of  falc 
was  admitted  into  the  compofition  ;  but  I  am  no  judge  of  thefe. 
matters. 
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LETTER  y7-<j;;;  the  fame  to  t))e  fame,  on  the  Death  of  Pcrfoiis  ivho  dri 
fruck  ivith  L,ightuhig, 

■\70UR  obfervations  on  the  caufes  of  death,  and  the  experi* 
ments  which  you  propofe  for  recalling  to  life  thole  who  ap- 
pear to  be  killed  by  lightning,  demonftrate  equally  your  fagacity 
and  your  humanity.  It  appears,  that  the  dodtrines  of  life  and 
death,  in  general,  are  yet  but  little  underitood. 

A  toad  buried  in  fand  will  live,  it  is  faid,  till  the  fand 
becomes  petrified;  and  then,  being  inclofed  in  the  ftone,  it  may 
Hill  live,  for  we  know  not  how  many  ages.  The  fa6ts  which  are 
cited  in  fupport  of  this  opinion  are  too  numerous,  and  too  cir- 
cumftantial,  not  to  deferve  a  certain  degree  of  credit.  As  we  are 
accuftomed  to  fee  all  the  animals  with  which  w-e  are  acquainted, 
cat  and  drink,  it  appears  to  us  difficult  to  conceive  how  a  toad 
can  be  fupported  in  fiich  a  dungeon  :  but,  if  we  refleft,  that  the 
neceffity  of  nouriftiment  which  animals  experience  in  their  ordi- 
nary llate,  proceeds  from  the  continual  wafteof  their  (ubftance  by 
perfpiration,  it  will  appear  lefs  incredible,  that  fonie  animals  in  a 
torpid  ilate,  peifpiring  Icfs  becaufe  they  ufc  no  exercife,  fliould 
have  lefs  need  of  aliment  j  and  that  others,  which  are  covered 
with  fcales  or  flielis,  whicii  Itop  perfpiration,  fuch  as  land  and  fea 
turtles,  ferpents,  and  foniefpecies  of  nfii,  llu)a!d  be  able  to  fublilt 
a  confiderable  time  without  any  nouriiliinent  whatever. — A  plant, 
with  its  flowers,  fades  and  dies  immediately,  if  expofc^d  to  the  air 
without  having  its  root  immerfed  in  a  humid  foil,  from  which  it 
iDay  draw  a  fufficient  quantity  of  moillure  to  fupp!)?'  that  which 
exhales  from  its  fubflance  and  is  carried  off  continually  by  the 
air.  Perhaps,  however,  if  it  were  buried  in  quickfilver,  it  hiight 
preferve  for  a  confiderable  fpace  of  time  its  vegetable  life,  its 
fmell  and  colour.  If  this  be  the  cafe,  it  might  prove  a  commodi- 
ous method  of  tranfporting  from  diftant  countries  thofe  delicate 
plants  which  are  unable  to  fullain  the  inclemency  of  the  weather 
at  fea,  and  wliich  req\ure  particular  care  and  attention. — I  have 
feen  an  inllance  of  common  Hies  prelerved  in  a  manner  ibmewhac 
limilar.  They  had  been  drowned  in  Ivladeira  vv)ne,  apparently 
about  the  time  when  it  was  bottled  in  Virginia,  to  be  lent  hither 
(to  London.)  At  the  opening  of  one  of  the  bottJes,  at  the  houle  of 
a  friead  where  I  then  was,  three  drowned  flies  fell  into  the  firil 
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g1afs  which  was  filled.  Having  heard  it  remarked,  that  drowned 
flies  were  capable  of  being  revived  by  the  rays  of  the  fun,  I  pro- 
pofed  making  the  experiment  upon  thefe  :  they  were  therefore 
expofed  to  the  fun  upon  a  fieve,  which  had  been  employed  to 
Itrain  them  out  of  the  wine.  In  lefs  than  three  hours,  two  of 
them  began  by  degrees  to  recover  life.  They  commenced  by  fome 
convulllve  motions  in  the  thighs,  and  at  length  they  raifed  them- 
felves  upon  their  legs,  wiped  their  eyes  with  their  fore-feet,  beat 
and  brufhed  their  wings  with  their  hind-feet,  and  foon  after  begari 
to  fly,  finding  thcmfelves  in  Old  England  without  knowing  how 
they  came  thither.  The  third  continued  lifelefs  till  fun-fet,  when, 
lofing  all  hopes  of  him,  he  was  thrown  away. 

1  wifli  it  were  poffible,  from  this  inftance,  to  invent  a  method 
of  embalniing  drowned  perfons,  in  fuch  a  manner  that  they  mi^ht 
be  recalled  to  life  at  any  period,  however  diilant ;  for,  having 
a  very  ardent  defire  to  fee  and  obferve  the  fiate  of  America  an 
hundred  years  hence,  1  fliould  prefer  to  any  ordinary  death,  the 
being  iramerfed  in  a  calk  of  Madeira  wine,  with  a  few  friends,  till 
that  time,  to  be  then  recalled  to  life  by  the  folar  warmth  of  my 
dear  country  !  But  fince  in  all  probability  we  live  in  an  age  too 
early  and  too  near  the  infancy  of  fcience,  to  hope  to  fee  fuch 
an  art  brought  in  our  time  to  its  perfection ,  I  muft  for  the  pre- 
fent  content  mvfelf  with  the  treat  which  you  are  fo  kind  as  to 
promiie  me,  of  the  refurreftion  of  a  fowl  or  a  turkey-cock. 

I  am,  &c. 

J  LETTER  from  the  fame  to  MeJTrs.  D  U  B  O  U  R  G  afid 
DALIBARD,  concerning  the  mock  of  rendering  Meat  tender 
by  elc£lriclty. 

My  dear  Friends, 
A /TY  anfvver  to  your  quellions  concerning  the  mode  of  ren- 
dering meat  tender  by  eleilricity,  can  only  be  founded  upoa 
conjefture  ;  for  I  have  not  experiments  enough  to  warrant  the  fa£ts. 
All  that  I  can  fay  at  prefcnt  is,  that  I  think  eleiftridity  might  bs 
employed  for  this  purpofe,  and  1  fhali  ftatc  what  follows  as  the 
obfervations  or  reafons  which  make  me  prefume  fo, 

Yoi..  II.  K  I  1% 
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It  has  been  obferved  that  lightning,  by  rarifying  and  reducing 
into  vapour  the  moifture  contained  in  folid  wood,  in  an  oak  for 
JBitapce,  has  forcibly  feparated  its  fibres,  and  broken  it  into 
fmall  fpliiiters  ;  that  by  penetrating  intimately  the  hardefl  me- 
tals, as  iron,  it  has  Separated  the  parts  in  an  inftant,  fo  as  to 
convert  a  perfcft  folid  into  a  ilate  of  fluidity :  It  is  not  then  im- 
probable that  the  fame  fubcile  matter  paffing  through  the  bodies 
of  animals  with  rapidity,.  Ihauld  pofTefs  fufficient  force  to  pro- 
duce an  effect  nearly  fimilar. 

The  flefli  of  animals  freflr  5:illed  Iq  the  ufual  manner  is  firm, 
liard,  and  not  in  a  very  eatable  flate,  becaufe  the  particles  ad- 
here too  forcibly  to  each  other.  At  a  certain  period,,  the  cohe- 
Son-  is  weaketied,  and  in  its  progrefs  towards  putrefadion, 
which  tends  to  produce  a  total  fepar^ition,  the  fie/b  becomes 
what  we  call  tender,  or  is  in  that  Itate  mofl  proper  to  be  ufed 
as  our  food. 

It  has  frequently  been  remarked  that  animals  killed  by  light- 
ning putriiy  immediately.  This  cannot  be  invariably  the  cafe, 
•fmce  a  quantity  of  lightning  fuflicieat  to  kill,  may  not  be  fuffi- 
cient  to  tear  and  diyide  the  ifibres  and  particles  of  fiefh,  and  re- 
duce them  to  that  tender  flate  v/hich  is  the  prelude  to  putrefac- 
tion. Hence  it  is  that  fome  animals  killed  in  this  manner  wili 
iceep  longer  than  others, — But  the  putrefaction  fometimes  pro- 
ceeds with  furprizing  celerity.  A  refpe6table  perfon  aflured  me 
thr^t  he  once  knew  a  remarkable  inilance  of  this.  A  whole  flock 
of  Iheep  in  Scotland  being  clofely  aflembled  under  a  tree,  were 
killed  by  a  flafh  of  lightning;  and  it  being  rather  late  in  the 
evening,  the  proprietor,  delirous  of  faving  fomething,  fent  per- 
fons  early  the  next  morning  to  flay  them  ;  but  the  putrefaction 
was  fuch.  and  the  flench  fo  abominable,  that  they  had  nqt  the 
courage  to  execute  their  orders,  and  the  bodies  were  according- 
ly buried  in  their  fkins. — It  is  not  unreafonable  to  prefume,  that 
between  the  peirod  of  their  death  and  that  of  their  putrefadtion, 
a  time  intervened  in  which  the  flefli  might  be  only  tender,  and 
'  only  fufliciently  fo  to  be  ferved  at  table.  Add  to  this,  that 
pcribns  who  have  eaten  of  fowls  killed  by  our  feeble  imitation 
ef  lightning  (ekaricity)  and  drefled  immediately,  have  afl^erted 
that  ;he  fiefli  was  remarkably  tender. 

The 
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The  little  utility  of  this  praftice  has  perhaps  prevented  its 
feeing  much  adopted.  For  though  it  fometimes  happens  that  a 
company  unexpeaedly  arriving  at  acouhtry  houfe,  or  an  unuuiai 
conflux  of  travellers  to  an  inn,  may  render  it  neceffary  to  kill 
a  number  of  animals  for  immediate  ufe  ;  yet  as  travellers  have 
commonly  a  good  appetite,  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  the 
trifling  inconvenience  of  having  their  meat  a  little  tough. — As 
this  kind  of  death  is  nevertlvelefs  more  fudden  and  confequent- 
ly  lefs  fevere  than  any  others  if  this  ftiould  operate  as  a 
motive  with  compaffionate  perfons  to  employ  it  for  animals  la- 
crificed  for  their  ufe,  they  may  conduft  the  procefs  thus ; 

Having  prepared  a  battery  of  fix  large  glafu  jars,    (each  from 
2.0  to  24  pints)  as  for  the  Leyden  experiment,  and  having  eua- 
blifhed  a  eommunication,  as  ufual,  from  the  interior  furface  of 
•each  with  the  prime  conduftor ;  and  having  given  them  a  full 
charge  (which  with  a  good  machine  may  be  executed  in  a  fev^^ 
minutrs,    and  may  be  eilimated  by  an  ele6troraeter)    a  chain 
which  communicates  with  the  exterior  of  the  jars  mufl  be  wrap- 
ped round  the  thighs  of  the  fowl ;  after  which  the  operator,  hold- 
ing it  by  the  wings  turned  back  and  made  to  touch  behind,  muft 
raife  it  fo  high  that  the  head  may  receive  the  firft  fliock  from  the 
prime  conductor.     The  animal  dies  inftantly.     Let  the  head  be 
immediately  cut  off  to  make  it  bleed,  when  it  may  be  plucked 
and  dreiied  immediately.     This  quantity  of  elearicity  is  fup- 
poftd   fuflicicnt  for  a  turkey  of  ten  pounds  weight,  and   perhaps 
for  a  lamb. — Experience  alone  will  inform  us  of  the  requifite  pro- 
portions for  animals  of  different  forms  and  ages.     Probably  not 
lefs   will  be   required  to  render  a  fmall  bird  which  is  very  old 
tender,  than  for  a  larger  one  which   is  young.     It  is  eafy  to 
furnifli   the  requifite  quantity  of  eleftricity,    by  employing  a 
greater  or  lefs  number  of  jars. — K%  fix  jars,  however,  difcharged 
at  once,  are  capable  of  giving  a  very  violent  fliock,  the  operator 
mull  be  very  circumfpeft,  left  he  fhould  happen  to  make  the 
experiment  on  his  own  flefli,  inllead  of  that  of  the  fowl. 
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EXTRACT  of  a  LETTER  from  the  fame  to  M.  DUBOURG, 

the  French  Tranjlator  of  bis  Works,  on  the  nature  of  Sea-coal 

T  Am  perfuaded  as  well  as  you,  that  the  fea-coal  has  a  vege- 
table origin,  and  that  it  has  been  formed  near  the  furface  of 
the  earth  ;  but  as  preceding  convulfions  of  nature  had  ferved  to 
bury  it  very  deep  In  many  places,  and  covered  with  many  dif- 
ferent ilrata,  we  are  indebted  to  fubfequent  convulfions  for 
having  brought  within  our  view  the  extremities  of  its  veins,  fo 
as  to  lead  us  to  penetrate  the  earth  in  fearch  of  it. — I  vjfited  lafl 
fummer  a  large  coal-mine  at  Whitehaven  in  Cumberland  ;  and 
in  following  the  vein  and  defcending  by  degrees  towards  the 
fea  ;  I  penetrated  below  the  ocean,  where  the  level  of  its  fur- 
face  was  more  than  800  fathom  above  my  head  ;  and  the  miners 
afTured  me  that  their  works  extended  fome  miles  beyond  the 
place  where  I  then  was,  continually  and  gradually  defcending 
under  the  fea.  The  flate  which  forms  the  roof  of  this  coal-mine 
is  imprelTed  in  many  places  with  the  figures  of  leaves  and 
branches  of  fearn,  which  undoubtedly  grew  at  the  furface,  wheti 
the  flate  was  in  the  flate  of  fand  on  the  banks  of  the  fea.  Thus 
it  appears  that  this  vein  of  coal  has  fuffered  a  prodigious  fettle^ 
ynent, 

EXTRACT  of  a  LETTER  from  the  fame  to  thefamr,  in  anfver 
to  fome  Inquiries  rcfpe^ing  the  Art  of  Shimming. 

T  Am  appr-ehenfive  that  I  ihall  not  be  able  to  find  leifure  for 
making  all  the  difquifitions  and  experiments  which  would  be 
defirable  on  this  fubjecl.  I  miift  therefore  content  myfelf  with  a 
few  remarks. 

The  fpecific  gravity  of  fome  human  bodier,  in  comparifon  wiiji 
that  of  water,  has  been  examined  by  Mr,  Rcbertfon,  in  our 
Philofophical  Tranfaftions,  vol.  50,  page  30,  for  the  year  175-. 
—He  afTerts  that  fat  perfons  with  fmall  bones  float  mofl  eafiiy 
ppon  water. 

The  diving  bell  is  alfo  accurately  defcribed  in  our  Tranfac- 

WhQo 
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When  a  youth,  I  made  two  oval  pallets,  each  about  tea 
inches  long,  and  fix  broad,  vvkh  a  hole  for  the  thumb,  in  order 
to  retain  it  fafl;  in  the  palm  of  my  hand.  They  much  refembled 
a  painter's  pallets.  In  fwimming  I  puftied  the  edges  of  thefe  for- 
ward, and  I  (truck  the  water  with  their  flat  furfaces  as  1  drew  them 
back.  I  remember  I  Iw.^m  fafter  by  means  of  thefe  pallets,  but  they 
fatigued  my  wrills. — I  alfo  fitted  to  the  foles  of  my  fe?t  a  kind 
of  landals,  but  I  was  not  fadafied  with  them,  becaufe  1  obferved 
that  the  flroke  is  partly  given  by  the  infide  of  the  feet  and  the 
ancles,  and  not  entirely  with  the  foles  of  the  feet. 

We  have  here  waiftcoais  for  fwimmers,  which  are  made  of 
double  fail-cloth,  with  fmall  pieces  of  cork  quilted  in  between 
them. 

I  know  nothing  of  the  fcaphannre  of  M.  de  la  Chapelle. 

I  know  by  experience  that  it  is  a  great  comfort  to  a  fwimmer, 
who  has  a  confiderable  diftance  to  go,  to  turn  himfelf  fom.etimes 
on  his  back,  and  to  vary  in  other  refpefts  the  means  of  procuring 
a  progrelli.s  motion. 

~  When  he  is  leized  with  the  cramp  in  the  leg,  the  method  of 
driving  it  away  is  to  give  to  the  parts  affeifled  a  fudden  vigorous 
and  violent  fhock,  which  he  may  do  in'  the  air  as  he  fwims 
on  his  back. 

During  the  great  heats  of  fummer  there  is  no  danger  in  bath- 
in ».  however  warm  we  may  be,  in  rivers  which  have  been 
thoroughly  vvarxned  by  the  fun.  But  to  throw  onefelf  into  cold 
fpring  water  when  the  body  has  been  heated  by  exercife  in  the 
fun,  is  an  imprudence  which  may  prove  fatal.  1  once  knew 
an  initance  of  four  young  m.en,  who  having  worked  at  harveft 
in  the  heat  of  the  day,  with  a  view  of  refrcfning  themfelves 
plunged  into  a  fpring  of  cold  water  ;  two  died  upon  the  fpot,  a 
third  the  next  morning,  and  the  fourth  recovered  with  great 
difficuliv.  A  copious  draught  of  cold  water  in  fimilar  circum- 
ftances  is  frequently  attended  with  the  fame  t^zd  in  North 
Americ.i. 

The  exercife  of  fwimming  is  one  of  the  mofl  healthy  and 
agreeable  in  the  world.  After  having  fwam  for  an  hour  or 
two  in  the  evening,  one  fleeps  coolly  the  whole  night,  even 
during  the  mofl:  ardent  heats  of  fummer.  Perhaps  the  pores 
being  cleanied,  the  infenlible  perfpiration  increafes  and  occafions 

thi3 
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this  coolnefs.— It  is  certain  that  much  fwimmingis  a  means  of  fibp. 
psngadi3rrh(£a,  and  even  ofproducingaconftipaticn.  WithrefpeA 
to  thofe  who  do  not  know  how  to  fwim,  or  who  are  afFe£led  with  z 
<3iarrheea  at  a  feafon  which  does  not  permit  them  to  ufe  that  exer- 
cife,  a  warm  batii  by  cleanfing  and  purifying  the  ikin  is  found 
very  falutary,  and  often  efte^ts  a  radical  cure.  I  (peak  from  my 
Own  experience  frequently  repeated,  and  that  of  others  to  whora 
I  have  recommended  this. 

You  will  not  be  difpleafed  if  I  conclude  thefe  hafly  remarks 
by  informing  you,  that  as  the  ordinary  method  of  fwimming  is 
reduced  to  the  a£l  of  rowing  with  the  arms  and  legs,  and  is 
confeqnently  a  laborious  and  fatiguing  operation  when  the  fpacc 
of  water  to  be  croffed  is  confiderable ;  there  is  a  method  in 
which  a  fwimmer  may  pafs  to  great  diftances  with  much  facility, 
by  means  of  a  fail  :  —this  difcovery  I  fortunately  made  by  acci- 
<dent,  and  in  the  following  manner  : 

When,  I  was  a  boy  I  amufed  myfelf  one  d^y  with  flying  a 
paper  kite  ;  and  approaching  the  bank  of  a  pond  which  was 
near  a  mile  broad,  the  weatheubeing  very  warm,  1  tied  the  firing 
to  a  ftake,  and  the  kite  afctnded  to  a  veiy  confiderable  height 
above  the  pond,  while  I  was  fwimming.  In  a  little  time,  being 
defirous  of  amufing  myfelf  with  my  kite,  and  enjoying  at  the 
fame  time  the  pleafure  of  fwimming,  I  returned  ;  and  loofing 
from  the  ftake  the  firing  with  the  little  ftick  which  was  faflened 
to  it,  I  went  again  into  the  water,  where  I  found  that  lying  on 
my  back  aaud  holding  the  flick  in  my  hands,  I  was  drawn  along 
the  furface  of  the  water  in  a  very  agreeable  manner.  Having 
then  engaged  another  boy  to  carry  my  cloaths  round  the  pond  to 
a  place  which  1  painted  oi:t  to  him  on  the  other  fide,  I 
began  to  crofs  the  pond  with  my  kite,  which  carried  me  quite 
over  without  the  leall  fatigue,  and  with  the  greateft  pleafure 
imaginable.  I  was  only  obliged  occafionaily  to  halt  a  little  in 
my  courfe,  and  refifc  its  progrefs  when  it  appeared  that  by  fol- 
lowing too  quick  I  lowered  the  kite  too  much  ;  by  doing  which 
occafionaily,  I  made  it  rife  again. — I  have  never  fince  that  time 
pradifed  this  angular  mode  of  fwimming,  though  I  think  it  not 
impolTible  to  crofs  in  this  manner  from  Dover  to  Calais.  The 
packet  boat,  howeverj  is  ftill  preferable. 

EXTUACr 
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EXTRACTS  of  LETTERS  from   the   fants  to  the  fame^   on  iht. 
■Free  Ufe  of  Air. 

London,  July  2S,  176S. 

T  Greatly  approve  the  epithet  which  you  give  in  your  letter  of 
the  8th  of  June,  to  the  new  method  of  treating  the  fmail 
pox,  which  you  call  the  tonic  or  bracing  method :  T  will  take 
occafion  from  it,  to  mention  a  pradice  to  which  1  have  accuf- 
tomed  myfelf.  You  know  the  cold  bath  has  long  been  in  vogue 
here  as  a  tonic  ;  but  the  Ihock  of  the  cold  water  has  always  ap- 
peared to  me,  generally  fpeaking,  as  too  violent,  and  I  hasc 
found  it  much  more  agreeable  to  my  conftitution  to  bathe  ia 
another  element,  I  mean  cold  air.  With  this  view  I  rife  early 
almoft  every  morning,  and  fit  in  my  chamber  wirhout  any  cloaths 
whatever,  half  an  hour  or  an  hour,  according  to  the  feafon,  cither 
reading  or  writing.  This  practice  is  not  in  the  leail  painful, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  agreeable  ;  and  if  I  return  to  bed  after- 
wards, before  1  drels  myfelf,  as  foraetimes  happens,  I  make  a 
Supplement  to  my  night's  relV,  of  one  or  two  hours  of  the  moll 
pleafnig  fieep  that  can  be  imagined.  I  find  no  ill  confequenccs 
whatever  refulting  from  it,  and  that  at  leaft  it  does  not  injure 
my  health,  if  it  does  not  iu  faft  contribute  much  to  its  j)re- 
fervation. — I  fliall  therefore  call  it  for  the  futuie  2^hracingMt 
tonkh2,\X\. 

Maich  10,  1773. 

I  SHALL  not  attempt  to  explain  why  damp  clothes  occafion 
colds,  rather  than  wet  ones,  becaule  I  doubt  the  fact  :  I  ima- 
gine that  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  contribute  to  this  effecf, 
and  that  the  caufes  of  colds  are  totally  independent  of  wet  and 
even  of  cold.  I  propofe  writing  a  fltcrt  paper  on  this  fuhjet% 
the  firft  moment  of  leifure  I  have  at  my  difpofal. — In  the  mean 
time  I  can  only  fay,  that  having  forae  fufpicions  that  the  common 
notion  which  attributes  to  cold  th.e  property  of  flopping  the 
pores  and  obftruding  perfpiration,  was  ill  founded,  i  engaged 
a  young  phyfician,  \\\o  is  making  fome  experiments  with  Sanc- 
toriirs's  balance",  to  eilimate  the  uifierefH  proportions  of  his 
ferfpiration,  wbea  reniaiuing  one  hour  quite  naked^  and  ano- 
ther 
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iher  hour  warmly  cloathed.  He  purfued  the  experiment  in  this 
alternate  manner  for  eight  hours  fuccefhvely,  and  found  his  per- 
fpiration  almoll  double  during  thoib   hours   in    which  he   was 

naked. 

May  4,  1773. 

THE  young  phyfician  whom  I  mentioned  is  dead,  and  all  the 
notes  which  he  had  left  of  his  curious  experiments  are  by  fome 
accident  loll:  between  our  friends  Sir  John  Pringle  and  Dr. 
Huck  (Saunders)  ;  but  thefe  gentlemen,  if  the  papers  cannot 
be  recovered,  it  is  to  be  prefiimed,  will  repeat  the  experiments 
themfelves  *. 

EXTRACTS  from  biK-o  LETTERS  frotn  the  fame  to  the  fatnf, 
concerning  afpccifc  Retncdy  for  Cancers. 

London,  March  27,  1773. 

T  Apprehend  that  our  poke-weed  is  what  the  botanifls  term 
Phytolacca.  This  plant  bears  berries  as  large  as  peas  i  the 
Ikin  is  black,  but  it  contains  a  crimfon  juice.  It  is  this  juice 
thickened  by  evaporation  in  the  fun,  which  was  employed.  It 
caufed  great  pain,  but  fome  perfons  were  faid  to  have  been  cured. 
I  am  not  quite  certain  of  the  faiSls  ;  all  that  I  know  is,  that  Dr. 
Colden  had  a  good  opinion  of  the  remedy. 

London,  April  23,   1773. 

YOU  will  fee  from  the  annexed  paper  by  Dr.  Solander,  that 
this  herb,  poke-weed,  in  which  has  been  formed  a  fpecific  re- 
remedy  for  cancers,  is  the  moil  common  fpecies  of  phytolacca. 
(Phytolacca  decandra  L.) 

EXTRACTS  of  LETTERS /;-c«»  the  fame  to  the  fame y  refpcSl- 
i'lg  the  fakers. 

London,  Au^iift  -o,  1769. 

THIS  letter  will  be  forwarded  to  you  by  Dr.  Lettfom,  a 
young  American  phyfician  of  much  merit,  and  one  of  the 
jieaceable  led  of  (Quakers,  you  will  therefore  at  leaft  regard  hiai 

*  Tlie  young  phyfician  here  alluded  to,  h  the   laie  Dr.   Stark,  wliofe  work 
including  the  above  exp erimentj,  have  fmce  been  p.,bi  lihtd. 
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as  a  curiofity,  even  though  you  fhould  have  embraced  all  the 
opinions  of  the  majority  of  your  countryrnea  concemii)g  thefc' 
people. 

LoniJon,  Tebruary  7,   177?. 

WHAT  you  hzvt  heard  from  America  is  true  ;  that  the 
Quakers  have  enfranchifed  all  their. flaves;  but  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served that  they  were  not  poiTeffcd  of  many.  Notwithilanding, 
if  the  effort  be  lefs  furprifing  on  their  part,  the  aiSlion  is  nol 
lefs  meritorious  in  itfelf. 

EXTRACT  0/  a  LETTER  from   the  fame  io  the  fame,  conce^rn- 
ing  the  Dijfentiom  het-jjctn  Rnglaiul  <ind  America. 

London,  Oftober  2,  T770. 

T  See  -with  pleafure  that  v,e  think  pretty  much  alike  -on  the 
fubjefits  of  Englifli  America.  We  of  the  colonies  have  never 
.infifted  that  we  ought  \o  be  exempt  from  coniributing  to  the 
common  expences  neccflary  to  fupport  the  profperity  of  the  em- 
pire. We  only  aflert^  that  having  parliaments  of  our  own,  and 
not  having  reprefentatives  in  that  of  Great  Britain,  our  parlia- 
jnents  are  the  only  judges  of  what  we  can  and  what  w-e  ought  to 
contribute  in  this  cafe  ;  and  that  the,  Englifh  parli;unent  has  no 
right  to  take  ourir.oney  without  our  confent.  In  fafl.  the  British 
empire  is  not  a  fingle  flate  ;  it  comprehends  many  \  and  though 
the  parliament  of  Great  Britain  has  arrogated  to  itfelf  the  power 
of  taxing  the  colonies,  it  has  no  more  right  to  do  fo,  than  it 
has  to  tax  Hanover.  We  have  the  fame  king,  but  iwt  thefanie 
iegiflatures. 

The  difpute  between  the  tv/o  countries  has  already  loft  Eng- 
land many  millions  Ilerling,  which  it  has  Joft  in  its  commerce, 
and  America  has  in  this  refpefl  been  a  proportionable  gainer. 
This  commerce  confilted  principally  of  fuperfluities ;  objeiSls  of 
IsHXury  and  faflvion,  which  we  can  well  do  without  ;  and  the 
refolution  we  have  forijved  of  importing  no  more  till  our  griev- 
ances are  redrefled,  has  enabled  many  of  our  infant  manufa(5lures 
to  take  root  j  and  it  will  not  be  eafy  to  make  our  people  aban- 
don them  in  future,  even  Ihould  a  connexion  more  cordial  thau 
V-oi..  IL  S  s  ever 
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ever  fucceed  the  prefent  troubles.— I  have  indeed,  no  doubt  that 
the  parliament  of  England  will  finally  abandon  its  prefent  pre^ 
tenfions,  and  leave  us  to  the  peaceable  enjoyment  of  our  rights 
and  pri\ileges. 

Mr,  WILLIAM  PENN'j  Letler  to  his  m/e  and  Familj,  a  Uttk 
before  his  Firfl  p''oyage  to  America, 

My  dear  Wife  and  Children, 
Tl /TY  love,  that  fea  nor  land,  nor  death  itfelf  can  extinguifh  or 

leifen  toward  you,  moft  endearedy  vifits  you  with  eternal  , 
embraces,  and  wiU  abide  with  you  for  ever  ;  and  may  the  God  of 
my  life  watch  over  you  and  blefs  you,  and  do  you  good  in  this 
world  and  for  ever.  Some  things  are  upon  my  fpirit  to  leave 
V^ith  you,  in  your  refpeftive  capacities,  as  I  am  to  one  a  huf- 
Isand,  and  to  the  refl  a  father,  if  1  Ihould  never  fee  you  more 
in  this  world. 

My  dear  wife,  remember  thou  waft  the  love  of  my  youth,  and 
■  jnuch  the  joy  of  my  life  :  the  moft  beloved,  as  well  as  moft  worthy 
of  all  my  earthly  comforts  :  and  the  reafon  of  that  love  was  more 
thy  inward,  than  it  was  thy  outward  excellencies  (which  yet  were 
inany.)  God  knows,  and  thou  knoweft  ir,  I  can  fay  it  was  a 
match  of  Providence's  making  ;  and  God's  image  in  us  both  was 
the  firil  thing,  and  the  moil  amiable  and  engaging  ornament  in 
our  eyes.  Now,  I  am  to  leave  thee,  and  that  without  knowing 
whether  I  ihajl  ever  fee  thee  more  in  this  world^  take  my  counfel 
jqto  thy  bofom  ;  and  let  it  dwell  with  thee  in  my  (lead  while  thou 
liveft. 

ift.  Let  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  the  zeal  and  love  of  his 
glory,  dwell  richly  in  thy  hc^rt  ;  and  thou  wilt  watch  for  gopd 
pver  thyfelf  and  thy  dear  children  and  fainily,  that  no  rude,  light, 
tyr,,bad  thing  be  committed  j  elfe  God  will  be  offended,  and  he 
will  repent  himfelf  of  the  good  he  intends  thte  and  thine. 

2dly,  Be  diligent  in  meetings  of  wcrfliip  and. bufinefs ;  flir  up 
thyfelf  and  others  herein  j  it  is  thy  day  and  place  j  and  let  meet- 
ings be  kept  once  a  day  in  the  family,  to  wait  upon  the  Lord, 
vvho  has  given  us  much  time  for  ourfelves  : — And,  n">y  deareft,  to 
jnajce  thy  family  inatters  eafy  to  thee,  divide  thy  time,  and  be  re- 
gular ^ 
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gular ;  it  is  eafy  and  fwcet ;  thy  retirement  will  afford  thee  to  do 
it  J  fo  in  the  nioniing  view  the  bufinefs  of  the  houfe,  and  fix  it 
as  thou  defireft,  feeing  all- be  ill  order;  that  by  thy  counfel,  all 
may  move,  and  tothee  render  an  account  every  evening.  The 
time  for  work,  for  walking,  for  meals,  may  be  certain,  at  leaft  as 
near  as  may  be  — And  grieve  not  thyfelf  with  carelefs  fervants ; 
they  will  diforder  thee  :  rather  pay  them,  and  let  them  go,  if 
they  will  not  be  better  by  admonitions  :  this  is  beft,  to  avoid 
Jmany  words,  which  I  know  wound  the  foul,  and  offend  the 
Lord. 

3dly.  Cafl  up  thy  income,  arid  fee  what  it  daily  amounts  to; 
by  which  thou  mayeft  be  fure  to  have  it  in  thy  light  and  power  to 
to  keep  within  compafs :  and  I  befeech  thee  to  live  low  and  fpa- 
ringly,  till  my  debts  are  paid,  and  then  enlarge  as  thou  feefl  it 
convenient.  Remember  thy  mother's  example,  when  thy  father's 
public  fpiritednefs  had  woriled  his  eftate  (which  is  my  cafe.) 
1  know  thou  loveit  plain   things,  and  art  averfe    to   the   pomp 

of  the  world  :    a  nobility  natural   to  thee. 1   write  not  as 

doubtful,  but  to  quicken  thee,  for  my  fake,  to  be  more  vigilant 
herein,  knowing  that  God  will  blefs  thy  care,  and  thy  poor 
children,  and  thee  for  it.  My  mind  is  wrapped  up  in  a  faying  of 
thy  father's,  '•  1  delire  not  riches,  but  to  owe  nothing;"  and 
truly  that  is  wealth ;  and  more  than  enough  to  live  is  a  fnare,  at- 
tended with  manyforrows. — I  need  not  bid  thee  be  humble,  for 
thou  art  fo.;  nor  meek  and  patient,  for  it  is  much  of  thy  natural 
difpofition  j  but  I  pray  thee,  be  oft  in  retirement  with  the  Lord  ; 
and  guard  againfl:  encroaching  friendfliips. — Keep  them  at  arms 
end,  for  it  is  giving  away  our  power,  aye  and  felf  too,  into  the 
pofleffion  of  another  :  and  that  which  might  feem  engaging  in  the 
beginning,  may  prove  a  yoke  and  burden  too  hard  and  heavy  in 
the  end.  Wherefore  keep  dominion  over  thyfelf,  and  let  thy  chil- 
dren, good  meetings,  and  friends,  be  the  pleafure  of  thy  life. 

4thly.  And  now,  my  dearefl,  let  me  recommend  to  thy  care  my 
dear  children  ;  abundantly  beloved  of  me  as  the  Lord's  bleflings, 
and  the  fvveet  pledges  of  our  mutual  and  endeared  affeftion  — - 
Above  all  things,  endeavour  to  breed  them  up  in  the  love  of  vir- 
tue, and  that  wholly  plain  way  of  it  which  we  have  I^ved  in,  that 
the  world,  in  no  part  of  it,  get  into  my  family.  I  had  rather  they 
tvere  homely  than  finely  bred,  as  to  gutward  behaviour;  yet  I 
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love  fvveetnefs  mixed  with  gravity^  and  chcerfulnefs  tempered  with 
■  fobriety.  Religion  in  the  heart  leads  iato  this  true  civility  ;  teach- 
ing men  and  women  to  be  mild  and  ©ourteowin  their  behaviour  :- 
an  accomplifliment  worthy  indeed  of  praife. 

5thly.    Next  breed  them  up  in  l-ove  of  one  another  ;  tell  them 
it  is  the  charge  1  left  behind  me,  and  that  it  is  the  way  to  have 
the  love  and  bleffing  of  God  upon  them  ;  alfo,  what  his  portion 
is,   who  hates,  or  ca?lls  his   brother  fool.— Sometimes  feparate 
them,  but  not  long  j— and  allow  them  to  fend  and  give  each  other 
fmall  things,   to  endear  one  another  with.    Once  more,  I  fay, 
tell  them  it  was  my  counf«l  they  fliould  be  tender  and  affeftionate 
one  to  another.— For  their  learnii^g,  be  liberal ;  fpare  no  coft  j 
for  by  fuch  parfimony  all  is  loft  that  is  faved  :  but  let  it  be  ufeful 
knowledge,  fuch  as  is  confiftent  with  truth  and  godlinefs,  not 
cheridiing  a  vain  converfation,  or  idle  mind;  but  ingenuity  mixed 
with  induftry  is  good  for  the  body  and  mind  too.    I  recommend 
the  ufeful  parts  of  mathematics,  as  building  of  houfes  or  fliips  j 
meafuring,  furveying,  dialling,  navigation,  &c.— and  agriculture 
is   efpecially  in  my  eye:   let  my  children  be  hulbandmen   and 
lioufewives  ;^  i-t)s  induftrious,  healthy,  honeft,  and  of  good  exam- 
ple ;  like  Abraham  and  the  holy  ancients,  who  pleafed  God,  and 
©btlined  a  good  report.   This  leads  you  to  confider  the  works  of 
God  and  natui-e,  and  of  things  that  are  good,  and  diverts  the  mind 
from  being  taken  up  with  the  vain  ajrts  and  inventions  of  a  luxu- 
rious world.   It  is  commendable  in  the  princes  of  Germany,  and 
nobles  of  that  empire,  that  theyliave  all  their  children  inftruaed 
in  fome  ufeful  occupation.— Ratker  keep  an  ingenious  perfon  in 
the  houfe  to  teach  them,,  than  fend  them  to  fchools ;  too  many  evil 
impreffions  being  commonly  received  there.-Be  fure  to  obfervc 
their  genius,  and  do  not  crofs  it  as  to  learning.    Let  them  noC 
dwell  too  long  on  one  thing ;  but  let  their  change  be  agreeable, 
and  all  their  diverfions  have  fome  little  bodily  labour  in  them.— 
When  grown  big,  have  moft  care  for  them;  for  then  there  are 
ir.ore  fnares  both  within  and  without.    When  marriageable,  fee 
that  they  have  worthy  perfons  in  their  eye,  of  good  life,  and  good 
fame  for  piety  and  underflanding.    I  need  no  wealth  but  fuffi- 
«iency  :  and  be  fare  their  love  be  dear,  fervent,  and  mutual,  that 
it  may  be  happy  for  them,    1  chufe  not  they  ftould  be  married 
into  earthly,  covetous  kindreds  i  and  of  (jUies  and  towns  of  con- 
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courfe  beware ;  the  world  is  apt  to  {lick  clofe  to  thofe  who  have 
lived  and  got  wealth  there :  a  country  life  and  eftate  1  like  beft 
for    ray   children.      I   prefer   a  decent  marifion  of  an  hundred 
pounds  per  annum,  before  ten  thoufand  pounds  in  London,  or 
fuch  like  place,  in  a  way  of  trade.— In  Bne,  my  dear,  endeavour 
to  breed  them  dutiful  to  the  Lord,  and  his  blcffed  light,  truth 
and  grace  in  their  hearts,  who  is  their  Creator:  and  his  fear 
will  grow  up  with  them.    Teach  a  child  (fays  the  wife  man)  the 
way  thou  wilt  have  him  to  walk,  and  when  he  is  old,  he  will  not 
forget  it:  next,  obedience  to  thee  their  dear  mother;  and  that 
not'' for  wrath,  but  for  confcience  fake:    liberal  to  the   poor, 
pitiful  to  themiferable,  humble  and  kind  to  all :  and  may  my  God 
khake  thee  a  bleffing,  and  give  thee  comfort  in  our  dear  children  i 
and  in  age,  gather  thee  to  the  joy  and  bleffednefs  «f  the  jull 
(where  no  death  Ihall  feparate  us)  for  ever. 

And  now,  my  dear  children,  that  are  the  gifts  and  mercies  of 
the  God  of  your  tender  father,  hear  my  counfel,  and  lay  it  up  ia 
your  heart;   love  it  more  than  treafure,  and  follow  it,  and  you 
{halt  betJleflfed  here;  and  happy  hereafter.— In  the  firfl  place,  re- 
member your  Creator  in  the  days  of  your  youth.     It  was  the 
the  glory  of  Ifrael  in  the  zd  of  Jeremiah  ;  and  how  did  God  blefs 
Jofiah  beca\ife  he  feared  him  in  his  youth  :  and  fo  he  did  Jacob, 
Jofeph,  and  Mofes.    O  !  my  dear  children,  remember  and  fear, 
and  ferve  him  who  made  you,  and  gave  you  to  me  and  your  dear 
mother;  that  you  may  lire  to  him,  and  glory  him  in  your  genera- 
tions.   To  do  this,  in  your  youthfLil  days,  feek  after  the  Lord, 
that  you  may  find  him,  remembering  his  great  love  in  creating 
-you,  that  you  are  not  beafls,  plants,  orftoaes  ;  but  that  he  has 
-keptr  you,  and  given  you  his  grace  within,  and  fubftance  without, 
'and  provided  plentifully  for  you.   This  remember  in  your  youth, 
that  you  may  be  kept  from  the  evil  of  the  world  ;  for,  in  age  \t 
will  be  harder  to  overcome  the  temptatiuns  of  it.— Wherefore,  my 
dear  children,  efchew  the  appearance  of  evil,  and  love  and  cleave 
to  that  ip  your  hearts  that  fliews  you  evil  from  good,  and  tells 
■  you  when  you  do  amifs,  and  reproves  you  for  it.    It  is  the  light  of 
Chrift,  that  he  has  given  you  for  your  falvation.    If  you  do  this, 
and  follow  my  counf.l,  God  will  blefs  you  in  this  world,  and  give 
•you  an  inheritance  in  that  whicih  Ihall  never  have  an  end :  for 
^thc  light  ^f  jchrh  of  a  purifying'  nature ;.  it  feafons  thofc  who 
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love  it  and  take  heed  to  it,  and  never  leaves  fuch  till  it  has 
brought  them  to  the  city  of, God  that  has  foundations.  O  { 
that  ye  may  be  feafoned  with  the  gracious  nature  of  it  :  Hide  it 
-in  your  hearts,  and  flee,  my  dear  c?iildren,  from  all  youthful 
lufts  ;  the  vain  fports,  paftimes  and  pleafures  of  the  world  ;  re- 
deeming the  time,  becaufe  the  days  are  evil.  You  are  now  be- 
ginning to  live — what  would  fome  give  for  your  time  ?  Oh,  I 
could  have  lived  better,  were  I  as  you,  in  the  flower  of  youth. 
Therefore,  love  and  fear  the  Lord  ;  keep  clofe  to  meetings ;  and 
delight  to  wait  upon  the  Lord  God  of  your  father  and  mother, 
among  his  defpifed  people,  as  we  have  done  ;  and  count  it  your 
honour  to  be  members  of  that  fociety,  and  heirs  of  that  living 
fellowfliip  which  is  enjoyed  among  them— for  the  experience  of 
■which  your  father's  foul  blcfied  the  Lord  for  ever. 

Next,  be  obedient  to  your  dear  mother  ;  a  woman  whofe 
virtue  and  good  name  is  an  hou'.  ir  to  you,  for  fhe  has  been  ex- 
ceeded by  none  in  her  time  for  plainefs,  integrity,  indufirv,  hu- 
mility, virtue  and  good  underflanding  :  qualities  not  ufual  among 
women  of  her  worldly  condition  and  quality.  Therefore  honoui- 
and  obey  her,  my  dear  children,  as  your  mother  and  your  father's 
•love  and  delight :  nay,  love  her  too,  for  flie  loved  your  father 
v.ith  a  deep  and  upright  love  ;  chufing  him  before  all  her  many 
Aiitors  ;  and  though  ilie  be  of  a  delicate  conftitution  and  noble 
fpirir,  yet  (he  defcended  to  the  utraoft  tendernefs  and  care  for 
you,  performing  the  painfullell  ads  of  fervice  to  you  in  your  in- 
fancy, as  a  mother  and  a  nurfe  too.  J  charge  you  before  the 
Lord,  honour  and  obey,  love  and  cherifh  your  dear  mother. 

Next  betake  yourfelves  to  fome  honeil,  induftrious  courfe  of 
life;  and  that  not  of  fordid  covetoufnefs,  but  for  example,  and 
to  avoid  idlenefs^  And,  if  you  change  your  condition  and  marry, 
chufe  with  the  knowledge  and  confent  of  your  mother  (if  liv- 
ing)>  or  guardians,  or  thofe  that  have  the  charge  of  you.  Mind 
neither  beauty  nor  riches,  but  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  a 
fweet  and  amiable  difpolidon,  fuch  as  you  can  love  above  all  this 
world,  and  that  may  make  your  habitations  pleafant  and  de- 
firable  to  you. —And  being  married,  be  tender,afteaionate,  patient 
and  meek.  Live  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  he  will  blefs  you 
►  and  your  ofl'spring.  Be  Aire  to  live  within  compafs  j  borrow 
not,  neither  be  beholden,  to  any— ruin  not  yourfelves  by  kindnefs 

to 
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to  others    for  that  exceeds  the  due  bounds  of  frienddiip,  nei- 
ther will  a  true  friend  expeft  it.     Small  matters  I  heed  not. — 
Let  your  induftry  and  parfimony  go  no  farther  than  for  a  fuffi- 
ciency  for  life,  and  to  make  a  provifion   for  your  children  (and 
that  in  moderation)  if  the  Lord  gives  you   any.— I  charge  you 
to  help  the  poor.     Let  the  Lord  have  a  voluntary  fliare  of  your 
income  for  the  good  of  the  poor,  both  in  our  fociety  and  others, 
for  we   are   all   his  creatures  ;    remembering   that    "  he  that 
triveth  to  the  poor  lendeth  to  the  Lord." — Know  well  your   in- 
comings,  that  your  out-goings  may  be  the  better  regulated.— 
Love  not  money  nor  the  world,  ufe  them   only  and  they  will 
ferve  you  ;  but  if  you  love  them,  you  ferve  them  ;  which  will  de- 
bafe  your  fpirits,  as  well  as  offend  the  Lord.— Pity  the  diflreffed, 
and  hold  out  a  hand  of  help  to  them  ;  it  may  be  your  cafe  ;  and 
as  you  mete  to  others,  God  will  mete  to  you  again.— Be  humble 
and  gentle  in  your  converfation  ;  of  few  words,  I  charge  you, 
but  always  pertinent  when  you  fpeak  ;  hearing  out  before  you 
attempt  to  anfwcr,  and  then  fpeaking  as  if  you  would  perfuade, 
not  impofe.— Affront   none,  neither  revenge  the  affronts  that 
are  done  to  you ;  but  forgive,  and  you  fhall  be  forgiven  of  your 
Heavenly  Father. — In  making  friends  confider  well  fird  ;  and 
when  you  are  fixed,  be  true;    nor  wavering  by  reports,  nor 
deferting  in  affliaion,  for  that  becomes  not  the  the  good  and 
virtuous.— Watch  againit  anger,    neither  fpeak  nor  ad   in  it  ; 
for  like  drunkennefs,  it  makes  a  man  a  beafl,  and  throws  people 
into   defperate   inconveniences.— Avoid  flatterers,  for  they  are 
thieves  in  difguife  -,  their  praife   is  coilly,  defigning  to   get  by 
thofe  they  befpeak  :   they  are  the  worft  of  creatures  :  they  lie  to 
•flatter,  and  flatter  to  cheat  ;  and,  which  is  worfe,  if  you  believe 
them,  you  cheat  yourfelves  mofl  dangeroufly.— But  the  virtuous, 
though  poor,  love,  cherini  and  prefer.     Remember  David,  who 
alking  the  Lord  ''  Who  fnall  abide  in  thy  tabernacle  ?  Whofliall 
*'  dvveil    in  thy  holy  hill  ?"  anfwers,  *'  He   that  walketh  up- 
«'  rightly,  worketh  righteoufnefs,  and  fpeaketh  the  truth  in  his 
•'  heart,    in    wnofe   eyes    the  vile    perfon   is   contemned,     but 
*'  honoureth  them  who  feareth  the  Lord."— Next,  my  children, 
be  temperate  in  all  things.     In  your  diet,  for  that  is  phyfic  by  ^ 
prevention  ;  it  keeps,  nay   it  makes  people  healthy,   and  their 
■generation  found:  TKis  is  cxclufive  of  the  fpiriiual  advantage  it 
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brings.  Be  alfo  plain  in  your  apparei ;,  l^eep  out  that  luft,  which^ 
reigns  too  much  overfomc  ;  kt  your  virtues  be  your  orpaments, 
remembering  life  is  more  than  food,  and  the  body  than  rai-- 
ment.  Let  your  furniture  be  iimple  aqd  cheap  ;  ayoii^  pride, 
avarice  and  luxury. — Make  your  converfation  with  the  moli 
eminent  for  v/ifdom  and  piety  ;  and  fliun  all  wicked  men,  as 
VQU  hope  for  the  blelling  of  God  and  the  comfort  of  your  father** 
living  and  dying  prayers.  Be  fore  you  fpeak  no  evil  of  any,  nq 
not  of  the  meaneil ;  much  lefs  of  your  fuperiors,  as  magiftrai^s, 
guardians,  tutors,  teachers  aiid  elders  in  Chrilt. 

Be  no  bufy  bodies,  meddle  not  with  other  folks  matters,  but 
*vhen  in  confcience  and  duty  preft  ;  for  it  procures  trouble,  and 
js  ill  manners  and  very  unleemingly  to  wife  men. — In  your 
families  remember  Abraham,  Mofes  and  Jofhua,  their  integrity 
to  the  Lord  ;  and  do  as  ydu  have  them  for  your  example.  Let  the 
fear  and  fervice  of  the  living  God  be  encouraged  in  your  houfes, 
and  that  plainnefs,  fobriety  and  moderation  in  all  thirigs,  as 
becometh  God's  chofen  people  ; — and  as  I  advife  you,  my  be- 
loved children,  do  you  counfel  yours,  if  God  fliould  give  you 
any.  Yet,  I  counfel  and  command  them  as  my  poflerity,  that 
they  love  and  fervethe  Lord  God  with  an  upright  heart,  that  he 
may  blefs  you  and  yours,  from  generation  to  generation.— And, 
as  for  you,  who  are  like  to  be  concerned  in  the  government  of 
Pennfylvania,  and  my  parts  of  Eail-Jerfey,  efpecially  the  firil; 
1  charge  you,  before  the  Lord  (jod  and  his  holy  angels,  that  you 
be  lowly,  diligent  and  tender,  fearing  God,  loving  the  people, 
and  hating  covetoufnefs.  Let  juftice  have  its  impartial  courfe, 
and  the  law  free  palTage  ;  though  to  your  lofs,  prote*.^  no  man 
againft  it,  for  you  are  not  above  the  law,  but  the  law  above  you. 
Live  therefore  the  lives  yourfelves,  you  would  have  the  people 
live  ;  and  then  you  have  right  and  boldnefs  to  punilh  the  tranf- 
greffor.  Keep  upon  the  fquare,  for  God  fees  you ;  therefore  dp 
your  duty,  and  be  fure  you  fee  with  your  own  eyes,  and  hear 
with  your  own  ears.  Cherifti  no  informers  for  gain  or  revenge  ; 
life  no  tricks,  fly  to  no  devices,  to  fupport  cr  cover  injufticej 
but  let  your  hearts  be  upright  before  the  Lord,  trulHng  in  hitn 
^above  the  contrivances  of  nien,  and  none  (liall  be  abJe  to  hurt  qf 
iupplaat, 
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Dh  !  tbe  Lord  is  a  rtrong  God,  and  he  cnn  do  whatfoever  he 
]pleafes ;  and  though  men  coniider  it  not,  it  is  the  Lord  that 
tules  and  over-rules  in  the  kingdom  of  men  ;  and  he  builds  up 
and  pulls  down.  1,  J'our  father,  am  the  man  that  can  fay,  he 
that  trurts  in  the  Lord  fliall  not  be  confounded  ;  But  God;  ia 
due  time,  will  make  his  enemies  be  at  peace  with  him. — If  you 
thus  behave  yourfelves,  and  fo  become  a  terror  to  evil-doers,  and 
a  pi-aife  to  them  that  do  well  ;  God,  my  God,  will  be  with  you 
in  wifdom  and  a  found  mind,  and  make  you  bleffed  inftruments 
in  his  hand  for  the  fettiement  of  feme  of  thoie  defolate  parts  of 
the  world,  which  my  foul  defires  above  all  worldly  honours  and 
riches,  both  for  you  that  go  and  you  that  flay  :  you  that  govern, 
and  you  who  are  governed  ;  that  in  the  end  you  may  be  gathered 
with  me  to  the  r^ll  of  God. — Finally,  my  children,  love  one 
another  with  a  true  and  endeared  love,  and  your  dear  relations 
on  both  fides  ;  and  take  care  to  preferve  tender  affe(ftion  in  your 
children  to  each  other,  often  marrying  within  themfelves,  fo  aj 
it  be  without  the  bounds  forbidden  in  God's  law  ;  that  fo  they 
may  not,  like  the  forgetting  and  unnatural  world,  grow  out  of 
kindred  and  as  cold  as  ilrangers,  but  as  becomes  a  truly  natural 
and  chriftian  ftock  ;  and  you  and  yours  after  you  may  live  in  the 
pure  and  fervent  love  of  God  towards  one  another,  as  becon-.eth 
brethren  in  the  fpiritual  and  natural  relation.  So  my  God,  that 
has  bieffed  me  with  his  abundant  mercies,  both  of  this  and  the 
other  and  better  life,  be  with  you  all,  guide  you  by  his  counfel, 
blels  you  and  bring  you  to  his  eternal  glory  ;  that  you  may 
fhine,  my  dear  children,  in  the  firmament  of  God's  power, 
with  the  blefled  fpirits  of  the  jull:  :  that  celeftial  family,  praifing 
atid  admiring  him  the  God  and  Father  (  fit,  for  ever  and  ever. 
For  there  is  no  God,  like  ufito  him,  the  God  of  Abraham,  of 
Ifaac,  and  of  Jacob  ;  the  God  of  the  prophets,  the  apcHles,  and 
martyrs  of  Jefus,  in  whom  I  live  for  ever.  So  farewell  to  my 
thrice  dearly  beloved  v>ife  and  children.  Yours,  as  God  pleafeth» 
in  that  which  no  waters  can  quench,  no  time  forget,  nor  dlfiancc 
^vear  away^  but  remains  for  ever. 

WILLIAM  PENN. 
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PREFACE,  hy  an  ENGLISH  PROTESTANT,  to  JOHN 
PHySlOPHILUS's//i<?aw^«  of  the  Natural  Hijiory  of  the  'various 
Orders  of  Monks^  after  the  manner  of  the  Linnaan  Syfiein  ; 
(written  ly  BARON  BORN-y*  tranjlated  frcm  the  Lath:, 
printed  at  Aagfourgh^      London  :  printed  for  Johnfon. 

THE  effay  to  which  this-  is  prefixed  is  confidered  as  the  pro- 
du(5Uon  of  Baron  Born  of  Vienna,  who  has  himfelf  been 
f,o-nalized  as  one  of  thofe  naturalillis  alluded  to  ini  the  auihc'^s 
preface,  and  who  is  fufficiently  known  in  England  by  the  fine 
coUeftion  in  natural  hiftory  which  he  difpofed  of  to  the  earl  of 
Bute.  The  reader  may  be  gratified  to  learn  another  circumftance, 
which  is,  that  this  fatirical  performance  is  thought  to  be  pa- 
tronized by  the  emperor  of  Germany  ;  this  fatire  in  return  faci- 
.litatinc',.  the  enterprizes  of  that  prince  againft  the  orders  of 
monks. 

In  tranfiating  this  book,  no  deilgn  h  entertained  of  encouraging^, 
t\\t  pcrfccution  of  papifsy  either  in  England,  Scotland,  Ireland^ 
Canada,  or  America.  God  forbid  that  proteftants  {hould  take- 
np  one  of  the  moft  odions  praftices  of  papifts ;  namely,  that  of 
interfering  in  their  neighbour's  private  concerns  with  God  Al- 
niightyl — And  indeed  thetrue  religion  would  have  a  poorchance- 
for  an  extenfive  increafe,.  if  force  were  the  only  medium  of  its^ 
propagation  ;  as  fo  many  bad  religions,  and  had  fliapes  of  a  good 
relioion,  have  been  beforehand  with  it  in  the  tour  quarters  of 
the  world,  of  which  Europe  is  by  far  the  leall.  The  true  policy 
therefore  for  any  religion  capable  of  propagating /Vy?//;  and  de- 
ftined  for  that  end,  is  to  engage  the  temporal  powers  always  tc> 
ftand  «f«/fr  in  religious  contefts.  This  would  leave  the  pafTage 
for  circulating  a  prevailing  religion  always  open. 

The  beft  way  of  making  converts  of  the  papifts  in-thi*  country^ 
•  is  to  ii^ducs  them  psrfonally  to  regard  us  and  fo  to  mix  with  us, 
that  the  infiuencs  of  iozicty  may  fiiame  them  out  of  their 
tenets  and  praftices,  or  at  leail  oui?  of  the  more  abfurd  parts  of 
them  J  which  being  done,  we  may  fafely  leave  rhem  in  pofleffiors- 
of  the  other  parts.— It  is  not  popery  that  fo  particularly  merits 
our  avernon,  as-  the  fpecies  of  papifts  that  popery  has  ufually 
produced  ;  who,  having  been  generally  either  abetted  or  oppref- 
ied  by  th^  tempojal  ^ow'ei>  have  been  placed  in  the  two  fitua- 
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tions  which  are  of  al!  others  the  moft  apt  to  engender  paffionj 
•deitriiaive  to  thofe  about  ihem,  and  to  their  own  cha rafters. 
^—Indeed  it  h  oblervable  in  thofe  countries  where  the  magif- 
trate  takes  no  party  in  rehgion,  that  proteftants  and  papiiU 
<ire  capable  of  living  together  in  fufiicient  harmony. 

Ridicule  "being  a  far  more  powerful  engine  for  their  genuinp 
converfion  than  perfecution  (which  by  recent  experience  in  the 
:csre  of  the  emperor's    proteftant  fubjefts  in   Hungary,  is  found 
i-ather  to  hide,  than  to  change  the  miads  of  men  ;)  this  publica- 
tion againfl  monks  and  nuns  mayhave  its  ufe  at  this  Angular  period 
of  revolutions. —And  it -is  to  be  hoped  that.no  pious  perfon  wiU 
be  Hiocked  with  the  gaiety  of  it.     Tvlonafteries  and  nunneries  by 
T)o  means  form  a  part  of  the  religion  of  Chrift  himfelf,  or  that 
of  his  early  followers.     They  are  not  neceffarily  a  part  even  of 
popery,  any  mor-ethan  the-inquifition  is;  ftnce  there  are  catholic 
countries,  or  at  lead  parts  of  them,  that  are  abfolutely  without 
either  ;  and  they  are  found  among otherfefts  whom  papifts  would 
be  alhamed  to  imitate—They  are  alfoof  no  ufe  in  propagating 
popery;  for  fenfible   travellers  know  thofe  countries  to  be  often 
the  ieafl  attached  to  their  rcHgion,  that  have  tl>e  moll  provifions 
for  being  fo ;  and  if  heretics  were  to  -be  admitted  among  them 
of  fufficient  zeal  and  talents,  they  would  immediately  have  many 
coDT-erts  ;  the  reafons  for  which  will  foon  appear  confpicuous. 

Monks  and  nuns  are  often   compared  to  drones  among  bees* 
The  comparifon  is  forcible,  bccaufe  it  reminds  us  not  only  of  ali 
the    articles   in  which   they   agree,  but  in  which   they   differ. 
Drones  agree  with  ttefe  animals  in  being  idle;  they  agree  in  he- 
iu"  buzzing,  and  having  a  dif]X)fition  to  thrufl  themfelves  into 
every  one's  concerns,  notwithflanding  their  idlenefs  ;  they  agree 
in  being  ftupid  ;  they  agree  in  being  fond  of  rifling  the  fairefl 
growths  of  nature,  and  yet  in  being  found  in  the  moil  fetid 
places  of  retirement,  covered  with  dull  and  cobwebs;  they  agree 
fin  producing  no  fweets  for  focicty,  and  yet   in  devouring  the 
chief  fweets  of  it  ;  and  they  agree  alfo  (at  lead  the  more  fcrupu- 
Jous  religious  agree,)  .in  having  their  propec  ufes  of  fex  extin- 
guiflied. — In  other    points  the  comparifon  fails.     Drones  have 
no  Aings,  while  the  religious  are  armed  with  the  perfecuting 
ilipgs  of  hornets .;  acd  drones  do  not  obflruct  though  they  fteal 
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from  the  induftry  of  their  neighbours,  while  the  Religious  ad,  In 
this  refpeft,  as  opiates  to  fociety,  in  cafes  even  where  iuch  induAry 
might  contribute  to  their  own  perfonal  j.ife. 

There  are  many  f^rong  reafona  to  be  urged,  why  the  regular  t 
Keligious  f^iould  be  extirpated,  even  by  papiils  themfelves.  A  few 
paly  of  thefe  reafons  fhall  be  naaied. 

The  firli:  is,  that  they  leflen  the  labourers  gf  fociety.  In  Spain, 
and  other  principal  catholic  countries,  a  few  fubjeds  only  exert 
j;hemielves,  and  charity  (as  it  is  called)  makes  it  fuperfiuous  fop 
jhe  rell:  to  do  any  thing  befides  humiliating  themfelves  before  the 
reh^ioys  ordeis.     Of  courfe,  fuch  countries  abound  in  idle  beg- 
gars,  want  all  manner   of  conveniences,   and  have  a  defpotic 
clergy. — Perhaps  a  worfe  objeftion  to  thefe  orders,  is,  that  they 
fiirnifh  too  alluring  a  means  to  ilifle  a  nation's  activity,  by  pro- 
viding for  the  younger  branches  of  families  ;  parents  by  this 
means  lofmg  a  fpur  to  indufty  in  the  providing  for  fuch,  and  the 
younger  children  themfelves  wanting  their  fphere  for  being  in- 
dulb^ious.     It  is  chitfiy  to  thofe  very  ranks,  that  are  there  cooped 
up  m  walls,  ceremonies,  and  llupldity,  that  flourilhing  ftatee  owe 
their  great  movement  and  profperity.    In  catholic  countries,  how- 
evcj",  (where,  by  means  of  their  connections,  capitals  of  money, 
and  capacity,  they  might  lead  the  inferior  people  to  labour,  and 
induce  the  higher  to  protect  them)  they,  in  fad,  tend  to  fupprefs 
all  induilry,  and  to  introduce  univerfally  thofe  oppofite  ideas,  but 
confiftent  qualities,  of  pride   and  contented  beggary;  whence 
exertion  not  only  becomes  diflaliefnl  to  the  poor,  to  whom  the 
contat^ion  extends,  but  upfuccsfsful  alfo  with  them,  through  their 
jo-norance  and  helplefs  coadition.     1  lie   refloration,   in  fuch  na- 
tions, of  an  iiuermediaie  order  belween  the  ricli  and  poor,  might 
be  attended  with  the  moil  brilliant  and  fuddcn  good  effeds. — It  is 
lingular  to  ohkrve  another  objedion  to  thcle  orders,  whicl^  is,  that 
shnoil  all  the  bigott^d  catholic  countries  in  which  they  are  nu- 
merous, are  full  of  liberrinifm;    to  fay  nothing  of  more  obfcure 
or  obfcene  vices,  which  cue  is  not  permitted  to  name,  but  which 
fieverthelefs  immoderately  abound.    Arid  hov/  lliall  women    be 
thalle,  when  their  religious  guides  and  '.enfurs  (who  have  clofe 

*  So  calUd  from  fuUo',»ing  a  <'  ri.ii.,"  th.e  rule  of  tiv/ii  order. 
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and  frequent  accefs  to  them)  become  their  very  feducers  ?  In  thefe 
countries  it  is,  that  the  younger  clergy,  tipop  principles  of  luxury, 
might  objeft  to  a  permilfion  to  marry  ;  and  if  fingle  young  wo- 
men are  here  often  remarkably  correal:  and  referved  in  their  c^r^ 
riage,  it  muft  be  noticed,  that  they  are  kept,  during  their  youth, 
in  the  moft  unfafpee^ting  ignorance,  and  are  ftudioufly  watched  by 
attendant  friends.~->When  thefe  mechanical  reftraints  terminate, 
how  often  do  we  difcover,  in  marrriage,  the  intriguing  matron, 
the  varieties  of  whofe  favours,  at  leail:  in  the  larger  cities,  gene- 
rally prevent  her  progeny  exceeding  two  or  three  children?  This, 
however,  is  not  the  whole  evil.  No  countries  are  mor?  deficient 
in  knowledge  and  arts,  than  thofe  that  are  full  of  monks,  unlefs 
powerful  incidental  caufes  intervene.  Men,  without  rivals,  and 
without  liberality,  grow  indolent  and  opinionated,  and,  of  courfe, 
make  bitter  enemies  to  thofe  that  aim  at  knowledge  ;  the  intro- 
duftion  of  which,  in  others,  would  undermine  that  deference  to 
themfelvcs,  whence  fpring  their  prodigious  power  and  revenues. 
Thoufands  are  the  monafteries  throughout  Europe  ;  yet  Europe 
hardly  knows  one  man  of  extenfive  reputation  to  be  computed  in 
each  order,  in  each  ftate,  where  they  prevail.— Being  unhappy 
and  felfifa,  no  wonder  that  thefe  orders  are  ill-natured.  We  chai^ 
up  brutes,  by  way  of  making  them  furly;  and  the  experiment 
fucccids  equally  with  man. 

The  fame  being  that  is  acknowledged  frail  i.vhhout  the  monaf- 
tery,  continues  frail  when  fhut  up  within  it.  Undertakings  that 
;ire  beyond  the  tone  of  human  nature,  muft  produce  dilguft  or 
artifice  ;  and,  as  religious  novices  are  not  always  voluntary,  or  de- 
termined to  the  adl  by  religious  motives,  or  appiized  of  the  whole' 
facrifice  they  are  making,  fomeihing  of  human  nature  muft  break 
forth  again.  A  cell  is  a  cell,  and  not  a  place  of  magic  ;  and  there 
it  is  that  the  fettered  mind,  at  its  moment  of  fulitude,  is  reminded 
of  palfions  in  the  fielh  that  reniain  unappeafed,  of  the  liberty  and 
variety  of  adtion  and  of  fociety  from  which  it  is  cut  off,  and 
ufually  experiences  its  incapacity  or  fcruples  toferve  heaven  in  the 
way  it  finds  prelcribeJ,  vVuh  many  of  the  religious,  the  chief  of 
their  worldly  paffions  find  their  full  indulgence  under  difierent 
forms  ;  ambition  being  ambition  though  in  a  cloyftcr,  and  there 
being  the  fame  identity  in  their  orher  paiuuns  and  hubits;  luch 
as  pride  and  revenge,  indolence  6r  activity,  jollity  or  luxury,  at- 
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lention  to  the  arti  or  frivolous  reading,  or  whatever  may  be  the 
medium  or  objedl. — In  (hort,  there  is  too  much  that  is  human  i« 
man  for  it  ever  to  be  divine ;  and  ftill  more  fo,  where  the  in- 
fritution  for  changing  it  is  ill  planned,  and  fcreened  from  public 
view. — As  the  greater  part  of  thofe  that  adhere  to  the  rules  of 
their  order //?«/?  feel  opprefled  by  its  rules,  (and  thofe  who  do  not 
adhere  to  ihem,  ought  not  to  be  held  as  belonging  to  the  order) 
thefe  inftitutions  are  not  to  be  conlidered  as  calculated  for  earthly 
iiappinefs  ;  and  as  little  are  they  for  moral  'viitucs.  Even  chailitv, 
which  is  the  virtue  chiefly  affeded,  is  fo  little  attained,  that  looie 
manners  and  unnatural  vices  are  the  frequeut  fubflitutes  for  ma- 
trimonial happinefs  ;  which  is  not  only  not  illicit  in  the  eye  of 
heaven,  but  (as  we  daily  fee)  is  conneded  with  the  moll:  ufeful 
virtues,  which  parents  have  opportunities  of  inculcating  throuo-h 
whole  families  oi  children.— Let  that  impiety,  then,  be  filenccd 
which  fays,  that  public  inftitutions  lb  oppreiTive,  delufive  and  de- 
flruftive,  can  be  at  all  necelfary  to  heaven. 

If  an  allronomer  could  draw  an  inhabitant  out  of  the  moon, 
and  make  him  defcend  to  be  a  nearfpeftator  of  this  world  of  ours, 
round  which  he  hap  £b  often  travelled,  how  lingular  muft  his 
profpea  be  in  this  particular !— A  race  of  beings  would  difcover 
itfelt,  whom  nature  had  divided  into  two  parts  or  clalfes,  purpolely 
that  they  might  have  a  progeny.  A  ieot  among  them  would  be 
found,  who  deny  this  to  be  nature's  plan,  and  afhim  her  to  be  bell: 
tleafedwith  their  fcp:ration,  as  the  proper  means  of  mortifying 
their  carnal,  and  exalting  their  mental  pajt.  If  the  lunar  vilitant 
ihonid  afk  for  examples  of  this,  he  might  be  fliewu  the  fai  monk 
ruddy  v,ith  the  t2iea:s  and  drinks  and  fpoils  of  life,  eluding,  by  a 
thoufand  llratagems,  the  dellination  of  his  founders,-  and,  in  the 
place  of  mental  improvements,  he  might  fee  large  poffeflions  and 
eftares  coUefted,  fine  buildings  und  gardens,  political  intri'^ues 
;and  religious  feuds,  no  arts  encouraged  that  were  r.ot  of  the  orna- 
mental kind,  no  knowledge  of  God's  works,  but  perpetual  re- 
courfe  to  man's  fophiftry,  and,  in  iliort,  no  benefits  from  thefe 
^ftablifhineuts  not  attainable  in  a  thoufand  ways  far  more  eligible 
2nd  innocent. 

If  the  allronomer  fhould  mount  his  gueft  a  little  hioher  he 
might  difplay  to  him  thofe  European  countries  mofi  itbounding  in 
religious  orders^  as  countries  the  ir.ort  iin^overiihed  and  defpotic  j 
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and  if  he  found  a  few  exceptions,  they  would  be  owing  to  ceitajn 
relics  of  trade,  or  to  former  wife  eftablirnments,  or  other  inci- 
dents, of  which  the  number  of  thefe  inflitutions  was  rather  the 
Gonfequence  than  the  caufe. 

But  what  mult  be  the  horror  of  a  good-tempered  ftranger, 
upon  viewing  fmoke  ariilng  from  the  burning  of  a  human  viftini 
at  the  altar  of  rhele  Religious  1  '*  Why  is  it,  cruel  inquifitor,  that 
*'  you  torture  thus  one  of  God's  fubjeas  ?"  "  I  am  perfuaded 
♦'  (he  will  anfwer)  I  am  ading  right/'— His  viaim  could  reply, 
*«  I  am  perAwded  of  being  right,  alike  wkh  yourfelf."  "  I  will 
**  prove  it  by  reafons,"  fays  the  inquifitor. — "  And  could  I  not 
«'  prove  it  by  reafons  alfo,"  might  the  roafling  vi^im  reply, 
*'  think  you  that  you  would  find  me  here  your  prey  B  Mind  your 
"  own  affairs  with  your  creator,  and  becaufe  I  have  minded  mine 
*'  with  him,  do  not  deftroy  the  creator*s  works  :  I  am  bis  be- 
•*'  ingnot  your's.  The  God  that  fuffers  plants  of  two  kinds  to 
'^  grow  upon  the  earth,  the  God  that  fuffers  animals  td  be 
*<  various,  has  made  the  mind  of  man  various,  and  let  us  each 
*'  take  our  courfe.  The  bell  tell  that  we  can  each  urge  for 
*'  ourfelves  is  our  felf  perfuafion.  The  power  of  burning  nie 
"  is  accidental  t  In  another  country  1  might  burn  you.  But 
*'  remember  that  under  a  merciful  God,  that  fydem  which  is- 
•'  cruel,  muft  alfo  be  falfe." — Expoftulations  of  this  fort  have 
force  with  every  body  but  an  inquiliror  or  a  monk. 

But  It  is  time  to  return  to  the  bcft  objeft  of  thefe  remarks', 
which  is,  to  (liow  what  are  really  thole  prciont  adjun^s  ofpopay, 
which  popery  may  do  without. — It  can  ue  lee  do  without  the 
regular  clergy,  fuch  as  mo7:ks  and  nwu.  We  muft  not  ufe  falfe 
arguments,  Monaileries  do  not  hurt  population  merely  by 
keeping  half  a  million  of  people  from  marrying,  while  fo  many 
millions  are  fo  ready  to  .marry  if  they  could  find  fubfiflance  : 
They  hurt  papulation  principally,  by  checking  that  adivity 
which  multiplies  food.  They  hurt  fociety  by  giving  away  the 
produds  of  it  to  thofe  who  furnilh^  no  equivalents  to  ferve  for  its 
farther  accommodation  j  and  thsy  hurt  it  alio  by  fpreadiog  bad 
m.inners,  leaguing  themfelvea  with  bad  governments,  and 
itifling  the  neceflary  rivaKhip  and  freedom  in  the  fcieneea  and 
arts.  The  fame  religious  perfon  who  perhaps  would  almolt 
woi&ip  »  dsceafed  hsath(»  poet  or  comedian  ^  will  not  permit  a 
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ikilful  countryman  of  his  own  to  bake  liis  bread,  or  mend  hrs 
ihoes,  if  a  heretic  ;  and  yet  wonld  give  away  his  wine  and  oil  and 
corn  to  foreign  heretics  ro  gladden  their  heart?,  and  receive  and 
ufe  any  of  their  commodities  in  return. — It  would  be  impertinent 
however  to  fuppofe  the  regular  clergy  defiitute  of  worthy  mem- 
bers. But  let  it  be  remembered,  that  equal  numbers  of  the 
lame  rank  would  naturally  produce  a  proportion  of  valuable 
perfons,  if  left  to  walk  the  woi-ld  at  large  -,  and  that  whatever 
may  be  the  merit  of  individuals,  the  leading  features  of  their 
focieticiy  are  pride,  ignorance  and  envy,  luxury  and  rapacity, 
with  a  perfecuting,  turbulent,  defpotic  fpirit  :  their  chariry 
eonlifling  chiefly  in  diflributing  about  the  fiuits  of  the  earth, 
which  in  protellant  countries  is  equally  wtll  done  by  the  means 
offaleand  purchafe  ;  that  is,  by  eftablifliing  a  fupply  of  con- 
veniencies  as  the  proper  return  for  food,  to  the  benefit  of  the 
whole. — Monkhood  therefore  is  one  of  the  articles  which  popery 
might  fafely  difcard. 

It  might  dir:ard  alfo  a  part  of  the  do£lrine  of  ihtfope''s  infaU 
Ibility.  The  Gallic  church,  the  Venetians,  and  the  chief  of 
the  powers  of  Europe,  have  fnirly  let  this  political  weapon  at 
defiance  ;  and  if  the  pope  abfolves  any  perfons  from  fin  am.ong 
them,  he  no  longer  abfolves  them  from  temporal  allegiance.  It 
is  incumbent  therefore  on  all  catholics  who  afk  loleration  of 
proteftants,  explicitly  to  banifti  fi-om  am.ong  thcmfelves  any 
remnant  of  this  doctrine  ;  for  as  allegiance  to  a  foreign  prince 
is  repugnant  to  the  ideas  of  all  Ibcicties,  it  v*ill  always  furnifli 
a  pretext  for  their  oii'n  perfecution. 

It  is  diabolical  to  fay,  that  faith  is  not  to  bj  kept  with  hcre- 
lics  ;  becauie  even  heretics  are  men,  and  moral  tiuth  is  neceffary 
for  the  peace  and  fafety  of  mm.  Such  polltioiis  are  ufeful  only 
in  a  moment  of  povver:  When  the  fcene  alters,  injufticj  i?; 
found  to  be  as  much  a  recifroccil  law,  as  juftice  itfelf. — In  truth 
there  are  few  papifis  who  believe  this  inftrn::]  doifuine  in  its  full 
extent,  where  any  advantages  for  education  iubfifl  ;  which  fhould 
induce  the  papill  to  difclaim  a  do^ftrine  to  v,'hich  he  probi.bIy  does 
not  give  ear,  and  the  prottilant  to  allow  education  to  every 
papiil  lubmitted  to  his  power 

Celibacy  m  tie  fecuiar  t/crj;  is  another  prrifticc,  that  is  not 
fuadamental.     Many  papiits  have  themfclves  thought  this  eir* 
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'CumHance  open  to  change,  and  it  greatly  imports  the  reputation 
of  their  clergy  that  a  change  IViOuld  take  place.  Sons  are  rela- 
tions quite  as  reputable  as  *^'  nefhexvs^''  and  virtuous  wives  of  therr 
own,  more  decent  than  prolelytes  made  of  the  wives  of  others^ 
in  this  country  we  find  that  matrimony  has  not  half  the  evil 
efFeft  upon  bifhops  that  prefcrmmt  has,  to  which  no  catholic 
t)ifhop  has  ever  yet  dbjeded. — In  fliort,  the  great  rule  in  human 
affairs  is,  to  leave  a  vent  to  mortal  paSions,  and  not  to  aik  too 
ranch  from  man. 

The  inquifition  even  by  the  confeffion  of  papifts  themfelves,  is 
iiot  an  indifpenlible  ingredient  in  catholic  praftice.  Let  thofe 
^vho  think  fo,  Xuppofe  Chriil  living  ;  and,  after  pifturing  the 
parable  of  the -goed  Samaritan  of  the  houfc  with  many  manjtons^ 
let  them  ftip|)ofe  him  turning  round  and  beholding  a  fet  of  in- 
•quifitors  and  marching  towards  a  lighted  pile.  One  cannot  fpeak 
in  the  place  of  one  infpircd,  but  thefe  would  be  the  feelings  of  a 
-difciple  :  The  fcene  would  remind  him  of  Chrift's  own  crofs  ; 
the  inquilitors  would  feem  high  priefts  and  pharifees,  and  he 
would  incline  to  throw  the  inquifitors  upon  the  pile  inftead  ol 
the  viftims.  Even  Chriil  himfelf  might  fay,  *'  Inquifitors,  I 
"  know  you  not." — How 'happy  had  man  nev€r  known  thefe 
•wretches,  who  have  introduced  the  fires  of  hell  upon  earth,  and 
who  though  perhaps  themfeh'es  among  the  worft  of  men,  yet 
pretend  to  judge  thofe  whom  God  and  Chrift  would  pardon  I 
In  fliort,  when  one  contemplates  the  political,  as  well  as  the 
Teligious  mifchief  that  they  introduce  in  a  nation,  one  is  inclined 
to  think  that  they  are  as  great  a  fcourge  to  their  own  people, 
as  to  herefy  itfelf. — The  faggot  however  is  only  perfecution  in 
exccfs.  Every  oppreffion  under  pretence  of  religion  is  an  aft  of 
inquifition,  injurious  to  politics,  and  execrable  before  God  and 
man.  Can  the  Deity  approve  of  perfecution,  when  it  filb  the 
perfecutor  with  crimes  and  paflions,  more  odious  than  herefy 
itfelf  ? 

There  are  various  other  particulars  in  the  Romifh  reiiglofi 
like  the  foregoing,  which  it  might  furrender  without  injury  to 
its  eflence.  Papifls  themfelves  have  in  fome  cafes  been  wife 
■enough  to  difconrage  holidays  ;  Vv'hich,  ferving  for  nothing  fo 
little  as  devotion,  and  efpecially  towards  the  prime  divinity^ 
iShould  no  longer  he  loll  to  profitable  labour. 
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An  rinknonjjn  tongue  neceflarily  implies  an  unknown  religion, 
and  this  again  an  interpreting  defpotic  prieft  ;  who  is  more 
fatal  to  human  profperity  /han  a  thoufand  heretics,  by  whom 
the  peace  of  the  laify  is  rarely  difturbed,  unlefs  in  conlcquence 
of  their  perfecution.  It  were  therefore  to  be  wiflied  that  every 
ilate  ufed  its  own  tranflation  of  the  bible. — The  fame  remark 
applies  to  the  language  of  the  prayers  of  papifts.  At  prefent  the 
clergy  condu6l  the  whole  dialogue  in  this  religion  :  They  inter- 
pret for  the  Divinity,  and  they  interpret  for  man,  and  faithfully 
for  neither.  Can  any  thing  however  be  more  alTuming  r — Why 
did  not  Jehovah  and  Jefus  fpeak  heretofore  in  Latin,  and  why 
was  there  ever  a  gift  of  tongues,  but  for  the  plain  reafon,  that 
revelation  (by  the  very  term  of  it)  implies  that  it  was  meant  to  be 
uncierftood  ?  It  feems  that  hieroglyphics  and  myftery  firft  made 
their  appearance  among  ^Egyptian  forcerers  ;  How  natural  then 
from  this  difguife  of  the  Romifli  clergy,  to  fufped  them,  if  not 
of  forcery,  yet  of  a  fiupidity  that  fears  the  light.  Perhaps  this 
fingular  ilratagem  in  the  catholic  religion  of  ufing  an  unknown 
tongue,  is  of  all  others  the  fitteft  for  proving,  that  men  may  too 
cafily  be  made  back  again  into  brutes,  by  the  machinations  of 
men.—"  But  beware,  fhort-fighted  priefts,  left  ye  become  a 
*'  prey  to  your  own  inventions.  You  underftand  nothing  your- 
'"  felves,  merely  in  confequence  of  not  fuffering  others  to  un- 
*♦.  derftand.  Remember,  however,  that  your  difciples  are  now 
•  *'  walking  by  the  rays  of  other  lights,  x\\'<^v\ yours.  In  your  pre- 
"  fent  ftate,  you  are  eApeo/ive  machines  in  fociety  ]  and  with- 
^'  out  you  reform  and  become  ufeful,  your  brethren  will  learn 
•'  one  of  two  things,  either  to  make  you  do  with  lefs  mun;- 
^'  mery  and  ^xpence,  or  employ  others  to  ferve  them." 

There  is  another  particular  which  feems  qnneceflary  to  popery, 
becaufe  it  is  unneceffary  to  any  religion  ;  which  is,  that  of  Jup.~ 
fojing  it/elf^  ^k^  Pply  tnock  offahatioK.  From  this  doctrine  how- 
ever originates  that  modeft,  tender  care  for  one's  neighbours, 
which  leads  a  monk  tp  cut  the  throats  of  thofe  who  feek  any 
other  line  of  f^lvation.  But  the  Deity  does  not  thus  lay  a  trap 
for  men  :  He  did  not  rnake  fo  many  myriads  of  them,  only  tp 
punifii  and  deflroy  them  :  And  the  irihabitants  of  China,  India, 
Turkey,  and  nineteen  twentieths  of  the  globe,  may  ftill  be 
faved  through  virtues  adapted  to  their  Aate  oi  knowledge,  no^- 
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wlthftanding  the  papift  is  vain  and  cruel  enough  to  think,  that 
he  alone  can  procure  notice  from  the  Almighty.  From  the 
darknefs  of  many  fpeculative  do£lrines,  it  is  evident  that  the 
Deity  wants  pious  praftilers,  rather  than  minute  believers  j  and 
that  he  vviflies  us  to  have  religion  for  eur  fakes,  rather  than  his 
own.  But  at  all  events,  the  religion  that  teaches  what  is  de- 
tellable,  never  can  be  divine  ;  and  even  Chriftianity  could  not 
be  divine,  if  it  taught  us  to  opprefs  mankind,  in  cafes  where 
the  Deity  did  not  diftate  the  inftance  for  fo  doing  in  perfon. 
And  leail  of  all  fliould  that  Chriftian  venture  to  perfecute 
his  neighbour,  v.ho  has  not  permifiion  to  read  his  own  bible  to 
learn  what  is  taught  in  it.  But  it  feems  that  thofe  who  under- 
hand their  own  concerns  the  leaftj  are  ufually  the  molt  ready  to 
invade  the  concerns  of  others. 

Corifcffors  are  fo  immediately  interwoven  in  the  pradlice  of  po- 
pery, that  a  tone  of  caution  mull:  be  obferved  with  refpefl  to 
them.  It  is  not  however  to  confeffion,  and  fpiritual  reproof, 
and  the  like,  that  we  can  form  objeftions;  the  only  doubt  is 
with  refpeft  to  prieftly  flattery,  and  the  power  of  pronouncing 
abfolution  by  frail  or  ignorant  men. 

Any  fundamental  reform  in  the  Catholic  religion  will  certainly 
include  the  doctrines  of  difpenfation,  human  mediafirn^  and  ivorks 
cf  fu'ererogation;  fince  nothing  can  be  more  injurious  to  the 
purpofes  of  morals,  than  that  fmncrs  fhould  be  excufed  from 
their  bafelt  vices  and  covered  with  foreign  merits,  by  means 
of  a  paltry  piece  of  money  or  legerdemain.  Unfortunately  the 
prefent  Catholic  religion,  in  order  to  fecure  to  itfelf  followers, 
accepts  of  rita  and  amuleti  inftead  of  virtues  :  With  a  view  to  re- 
venue, it  makes  compenfation  for  Hn.  pecuniary :  From  its  prefent 
abfurdities  alfo,  it  is  induced  to  encourage y?upidifj  in  its  own  vo- 
taries, and  pcrfecution  towards  other  perfons  :  And  as  temporal 
power  alone  can  uphold  fuch  a  fyftem,  it  is  generally  a  fure 
friend  to  defpoti/m^  with  whoni  on  various  accounts  it  makes  a 
common  caufe. 

This  fituation  of  this  celebrated  religion  gives  great  encourage- 
ment for  fome  fedary  to  arife,  that  fleering  a  middle  and  fuc- 
cefsful  courfe,  fliall  flrip  it  of  its  unneceffary  and  adventitious 
errors  J  and  confine  it  chiefly  to  its  creeds,  its  principal  facra- 
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mentSy  its  fymbols,  and  its  fecnlar  clergy. — A  wife  Catholic: 
prince  would  fupport  fuch  an  advantageous  attempt  with  his  ut« 
moft  influence  ;  for,,  if  really  wife,  he  would  fee  that  defpo- 
ftifm  was  not  neceffary  to  his  happinefs,  fcarcely  fo  to  his  pafiions, 
and  clearly  not  to  his  permanent  grandeur,  fince  it  contami- 
nates his  fubjefts,  who,  in  thefe  times,  are  to  be  the  only  means 
of  his  grandeur.  But,  if  the  prince  is  really  fmitten  with  this  ig- 
Aoble  vice,  there  are  fovereign-s-  v/ho  will  teach  him,  that  even, 
a  proteftant3  may  bo  defpotic* 

To  affift  the  views  of  a  wife  prince^  a  fcheme  fol'fows  for  an* 
aihilating  the  orders  of  monks  and  nuns  in  countries  of  the 
fierceft  bigotry,  with  fcarce  a  murmur,  and  which,  from  its  effi- 
cacy and  fimplicity,  may  fit  the  grandefl:  legiHator. — //  is  to  dijiri' 
iute  among  the  fcparate  indi-viduals  of  the  religious  houfcs^  that  ivcalth 
of  vjhich  they  have  no'u  only  a  joint  ufe  for  life.  The  prince  who 
does  this,  muft  add  to  it  the  power  of  difpofing  of  this  fliare  by 
teftament,  to  relatives,  friends,  and  pious  perfons  fpecified  by 
Tiame  \  but  not  to  any  general,  corporate,  or  entailed  ufes  what- 
ever» — Ought  the  prince  to  retain  for  himfelf  any  part  ?  This  is  a 
local  queftion,  which,  at  the  moment  of  the  event,  will  probably 
fee  imprudently  decided.  Certainly^  without  retaining  anything, 
the  prince  will  be  no  lofer  by  the  arrangement ;  certainly,  his  dif- 
jntcreitednefs  will  acquire  him  confidence,  fuccefs,  and  perfonal 
lafety ;  anJ  certainly  princes  of  every  defcription,  will  find  that 
the  wealth  of  their  people  will  ultimately  become  their  own.—* 
There  are  other  purpofes,  however,  for  which  a  prince  ought  to 
niake  a  referve.  He  ought  to  referve  fomething  for-  thofe  dcfgticd 
ta  belong  to  thefe  orders,  but  the  amount  fhould  be  moderate,  be- 
cauie  the  candidates  will  probaWy  have  youth  on  their  fide ;  and 
the  wealth  of  the  regular  clergy,  upon  being. put  into  circulation, 
will  not  return  to  the  great  people  v/ho  gave  it,  but  to  thofe 
fanks  chiefly  that  novv  enjoy  it ;  and  confequently  younger 
(Children,  and  middling  people,  will  have  the  fame  chances  for 
i5rovilion  as  in  other  countries.  The  prince  fliould  make  a  fecond 
referve  for  the  mendicant  regular  clergy,  becaufe  reforms  are- 
generally  tranquil,  when  the  whole  body  of  thofe  that  are  in- 
cumbents and  interefled  are  immediately  fatisfied.  And,  laflly, 
foRi?  temporary  referve  ihouW  b^  m^dt  for  the  /w,  who,  by  the 
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fovereign's  operations,  will  lofe  their  daily  gratuitous  fuppHes  ;  in 
aclditioa  to  which  affiftance,.they  muft  immediately  be  pro\ided 
with  limple  objefts  of  emplo)'ment,  and  foreigners  be  introduced" 
(who,  befides  paying  taxes,  will  in  an  age  or  two  become  natives) 
to  teach  the  whole  country  that  indultry  and  ingenuity,  of  which 
probably  it  has  hitherto  had  none  or  few  examples.  This  done, 
the  prince,  in  lefs  than  twenty  years,  may  find  his  dominions  ia 
a  fiate  of  confiderable  improvement. — Other  fcheuies  to  get  rid  of 
this  incubus,  (ihe  regular  clergy)  will  probably  be  dreamt  o\er 
for  twenty  years,  and  the  country  at  laft  be  found  as  far  from  re- 
lief as  ever.    May  God  then  Ipeed  this  hoiy  work  ? 

This  preface  will  now  conclude  with  a  remark  upon  hfelf. — 
The  book  which  it  precedes  will  naturally  be  read  before  it,  by 
the  wit,  the  traveller,  the  piclure-iover,  the  antiquarian,  theeccie- 
iiailic,  and  even  the  ferious  politician.  But  gaiety  alone  on  thefc 
fubjefts  might  be  thought  deficient  without  argun:ent,  as  ar'-ni- 
ment  would  probably  be  inefficacious  without  gaiety ;  and, 
though  both  methods  may  not  fucceed  at  the  fame  moment,  and 
in  the  fame  initance.  yet  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  the  one  may  not 
impede  the  influence  of  the  other. — At  all  events,  the  writer  of 
this  preface  had  thefe  objects  in  view  :  To  prevent,  as  far  as  his 
influence  can  prevent,  a  tendency  to  perfecution  in  thefe  coun- 
tries, upon  reading  the  prefent  iligma  *  on  the  popifii  orders  of 
regular  clergy  ;  to  fpread  ideas  alfo  that  may  be  ufeful  in  pro- 
inoting  the  reform  or  abolition  of  thefe  orders  in  old  catholic 
countries  ;  and  to  warn  againll  the  introduiftion  of  thefe  iafti- 
tutions  in  new  countries,  fuch  as  America  and  Ireland,  where  the 
catholic  religion  may  fooa  meet  with  a  new  exigence  or  in- 
dulgence.— Inftead  of  thefe  abfurdities,  valuable  places  of  edu- 
cation fliould  be  eftabliQicd  in  each  ;  which  may  prevent  their 
papifl:  cirizens  from  going  into  foreign  parts,  to  renew  in  them.- 
fclves  ull  the  follies  of  their  anceflers,  and  take  up  attachments  to 
other  countries,  to  the  weakening  of  that  which  they  ought  10 
feel  for  their  own. 

And  let  no  EngliQmian  be  alarmed  at  this  doff^rine  of  innova- 
tion. Some  of  our  biihops  arc  at  this  inllant  faid  to  be  a'ting  upon 
a  fimilar  plan  f .   They  are  recommending,  as  sve  are  told,  to  ths 


*  Tliat  is,  the  fligraa  containetl  iu  Baron  Boin't  book. 

t  The  writci-  appears  10  {laye  bew  uuJa  ivme  eouujcia'ole  luilbkc  here. 


Clergy 
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clergy  in  their  diocefes,  to  prepare  the  people  of  England  for  art 
alteration  in  the  form  of  the  common  prayer;  being  probably 
wifely  perfiraded  that  an  eflabliflied  form  does  not  mean  a  form: 
that  is  irmnutahlc,  but  fimply,  that  there  fhall  always  be  fotnc 
form  eftablifhed  by  law ;.  that  form  to  be  regulated,  as  hereto- 
fore, by  the  heads  of  the  Church,  according  to  the  lights  of  the 
times.     [This  appears  to  have  been  written  in  the  year  1783.J 


F articular s  rcf peeing  the  lajl  lllnrfs  of  ]NL  de  VOLTAIRE,  and  the 
Circumjiaiues    ivhich   attrmh-J  it,  sxtracled  from   the  Letters    of 
W.  D'ALEMBERT  to  the  KING  of  PRUSSIA,  lately p,fb!ifhed, 
Travjlated from  the  French^ 

••  T  N  the  beginning  of  March,  1778,  M.  de  Voltaske,  who  had 
-*•  arrived  at  Paris  three  weeks  before,  was  feized  with  a  con- 
fiderable  fpitting  of  blood,  an  accident  which  he  experienced  for 
the  iirft  time  in  his  life.  A  few  days  pre%ious  to  his  diforder,  he 
afked  me,  in  a  confidential  converfation,  how  I  would  advife  him 
to  aft,  if  he  fhould  happen  to  fall  dangeroufly  ill  during  his 
Hay  at  Paris.  My  anfwer  was,  what  every  wife  man  would  have 
made  in  my  place;  that  he  would  do  well  to  condudl  himfelf,  ia 
that  cale,  as  all  the  philofophers  who  had  preceded  him,  and 
among  the  reft,  Fontenelle  and  Montefquieu,  who  had  conformed 
to  cuftom." 

"  He  highly  approved  my  anfwer.  My  opinion  is  the  fame,  faid 
he  ;  for  it  is  not  necejfary  to  be  buried  in  a  ditch,  as  I  fa%v  them  bury 
thcpoor  Lc  Ccwi'reir-.  1  know  not  why,  but  he  had  a  ftrong  aver- 
lion  to  this  mode  of  interment.  I  was  careful  not  to  combat  this 
dillike,  being  delirous,  in  cafe  of  misfortune,  that  every  thing 
fhould  be  Gondixted  quietly  and  without  fcandal. — One  day, 
therefore,  in'  the  courfe  of  his  diforder,  finding  himfelf  worfe 
than  common,  he  boldly  formed  the  reiolution  of  doing  what  we 
had  agreed  in  ;  and,  in  a  niornino  vifit  which  1  made  him,  and 
in  which  he  fpoke  to  me  with  confiderable  animation,  when  I 
entreated  him  to  be  fdeut,  that  he  might  not  fatigue  his  breaft, 
he  replied  with  a  fniile,  Uljtther  it  do-s  me  good  or  harm,  I  mufi 
talk,  Iia<ve  you  forgone::,  that  it  is  necejjary  I Jkeuld  co?ifefs  myfelf? 
This  is  the  time  to  7nake,  as  Hi.'nry  the  Fourth  fays,  the  perilous  leap. 
I  ha-iie,  ihereforeyjvfifcntfor  the  able  Gauki<rj  and  I  txpelH  him. 

This 
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**  This  abbe  Gaiiltier  is  a  poor  creature  of  a  prieft,  who,  of  his 
own  accord,  and  from  goodnefs  of  heart,  introduced  himfelf  to 
M.  de  Voltaire  a  few  days  previous  to  his  fickneis,  offering,  in 
cafe  of  neceflity,  his  clerical  fcrviccs.  Thefe  M.  de  Voltaire  had 
accepted,  becaufe  this  man  appeared  to  him  more  moderate  and 
reafonable  than  three  or  four  other  vagrant  prielts,  who,  like 
the  abbe  Gaultier,  without  being  lent  for,  and  without  having 
any  acquaintance  v,ich  him,  had  waited  upon  liim,  fanatic-like, 
to  preach  to  him. 

*'  The  abbe  Gaultier,  being  arrived,  w^s  flnit  up  for  an  hour  with 
the  lick  perfon.  and  came  out  fo  well  fatisfied,  that  he  was  defirous 
of  going  immediately  to  his  parifh  church  for  what  is  called  the 
ho7i  dieu^  which  the  patient  objeded  to  ;  hecaufe,  fnid  he,  a's  I  fp!t 

llaoti^  it  may  unfortunately  happen,  that  I jJ}r.tild  fpit fomethitn-^  el  e. He 

gave  to  this  abbe  Gaultier,  at  his  requeft,  a  confeilion  of  faith, 
written  entirely  withhis  own  hand  ;  that  hcvljljedtodlc  Inthe  Cathr- 
llc  religion^  in  ivhich  he  ivas  barn,  hoping  that  the  Divine  Mercy  ivou^tl 
pardon  all  his  Jins,  and  adding,  that  if  he  had  enjer  fcandalized  the 
church,  he  ajkcd  pardon  of  God,  and  of  the  church.  The  lafl  particular, 
hefaid,  he  had  added  at  the  requifition  of  the  priell,  tind  for pracc 
fake.  He  gave  this  confeflion  of  faith  to  the  abbe  Gaultier  in  ths 
prefence  of  his  family,  and  thofe  of  his  friends  who  were  in  the 
chamber;  two  of  whom  figned  their  names  as  witnefles  at  the 
bottom  of  the  confeffion.  Many  of  his  friends  and  relations  iuftly 
thought,  that  he  had  carried  his  complaifance  to  the  defires  nf 
our  holy  mother  church  too  far;  that  he  fhould  have  contented 
himfelf  with  declaring  njerhally,  and  in  the  prefence  of  witnelfcs, 
that  he  died  a  catholic;  and  that  nothing  farther  could  be  re- 
quired of  him,  as  he  had  always  difavowed  the  anti-rcligicus 
work  that  had  been  afcribed  to  him. — Be  this  however  as  it  may, 
the  reftor  of  St.  Sulpice,  in  whofe  parifh  he  then  was,  a  man 
of  a  weak  underilanding,  a  devotee  and  a  fanatic,  came  the 
fame  day  to  fee  the  fick  perfon.  He  appeared  not  a  little  mor- 
tified that  he  had  not  been  applied  to  in  preference  to  a  wander- 
ing priefl:,  having  fet  his  heart  upon  being  the  author  of  thi;? 
converfion,  of  which  an  adventurer  had  uncivilly  deprived  him  : 
he  approved,  however,  of  the  confeffion  of  faith,  and  even  gave 
his  atteftation  to  it  in  writing. — Tii^s  was  all  that  pafled  at  that 

time. 

M.  de 
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"  M.  de  Voltaire  found  himfelf  rmjch  better  in  a  few  days ;  fo 
well  as  to  be  able  to  go  to  the  academy  asd  the  theatre  in  one  day. 
The  moment  of  his  arrival  at  the  academy,  he  found  in  the 
cwjtJ  of  the  LouvTe  more  than  two  thoufand  perions,  who  clap- 
ped their  hands  and  exclaimed  Long  li've  M;  de  Voltaire.  The 
academy  went  in  a  body  to  meet  him  at  the  entrance  of  the 
court,  gave  him  the  feat  of  honour,  requefted  him  to  prefide  in 
the  afl'embly,  loudly  proclaimed  him  Director,  and,  in  fliort, 
omitted  nothing  that  could  teflify  to  this  ilhifrrious  brother  their 
attachment  and  veneraiion.  We  were -all  charmed  with  his 
poiitenefs,  the  agreeable  fallies  of  his  wit,  and  the  handforne 
and  obliging  things  which  he  faid  to  us. — From  the  academy  he 
\veat  to  the  theatre,  followed  by  an  innumerable  croud.  The 
reception  he  met  with,  the  moment  he  appeared  in  the  houfe, 
and  during  the  whole  reprefentation,  (his  tragedy  of  Irene  being 
acled)  is  without  example  :  To  believe  it,  it  is  necefiary  to  have 
I'een  it  ;  Enthufiafm  and  intoxication  were  carried  to  the  higheft 
pitch.  The  aSors  came  into  his  box  to  place  a  crown  of  laurel 
upon  his  head  amidil;  the  acclamations  of  the  whole  theatre,  who 
fhouted  Bravo^  clapping  their  hands  and  Oamping  with  their 
izct.  Between  the  two  pieces,  they  placed  upon  the  llage  a 
bull  of  M.  de  Voltaire,  crowned  in  a  fimilar  manner,  and  the 
tranfports  were  then  redoubled. 

'*  This  apotheofis  is  what  has  particularly  excited  the  indigna- 
tion of  the  fanatics.  An  ex-jefuit,  \vho  was  lent  preacher  at  Ver- 
failles,  had  the  impudence,  in  the  face  of  the  whole  congrega- 
tion, to  declaim  agajnd  it  as  fcandalous  ;  but  they  all  laughed  at 
him,  excepting  feme  hypocrites  and  weak  f>erfons,  who  are  not 
more  rare  in  this  country  than  they  are  in  other  places. — But  un- 
fortunately this  apotheofij  lias  excited  the  indignation  of  perfors 
more  to  be  dreaded  than  fanatics,  and  who  have  felt  that  their 
oiJices,  their  credit,  and  their  power  are  unable  to  obtain 
from  the  nation  fo  flattering  a  homage  as  that  paid  to  genius 
and  the  man. 

"  M.  de  Voltaire,  who  continued  daily  to  enjoy,  at  the  theatre, 
the  academy,  and  even  in  the  llreets,  the  homage  of  his  felloW'.- 
citizens,  fell  at  iaft  feiioufly  ill  about  the  end  of  April,  from 
drinking  during  his  fludies,  a  confiderable  quantity  of  coffee, 
which  increafed  the  Jlrangnry^  or  difficulty  of  urine,  to  which 
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he  was  fubjeft.     To  diminifh  his  pain  he  took  anodynes :  but  he 
ancreafed  the  dofe  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  the  opium  afFe<Sed  his 
liead,  and  from  that  moment  it  was  never  clear,  except  at  fnort 
intervals.    I  faw  him  however  in  this  ftate.     He  always  knew  me, 
and  fpoke  fome  friendly  words  to  me,  but  inftantly  after   fell 
again  into  his  lethargy;  for  he  was  almoil  always  dozing.  .  He 
never  awoke  but  to  complain,  aad  fay  tiiat  he  came  to  Fans  to  ^if. 
The  abbe  Mignot,  his  nephew,  counfellor  in  the  great  council, 
went  to  the  reilor  of  St.  Sulpice^  who  toid  him,  that  as  M.  de 
Voltaire  was  not  fenfible,  it  was  ufelefs  to  vilit  him  ;  but  de- 
clared, that  unkfs  M.  de  Voltaire  made  a   public  and  folemn  re- 
paration and  in  the  minut^ft  manner,  for  the  fcandal  he  ha4 
occafioned,  he  could  not  in  confcience  bury  him  in  holy  giound. 
— The  nephew  in  vain  replied,  that  his  uncle,  at  a  time  when  be 
perfeftly  poflefled   his  underftatiding,  had  made  a  confefiion  of 
faith,  the  authenticity  of  which  the  reftor  himfelfhad  acknow- 
ledged ;  that  he  had  ever  difavowed  the  particular  v/orlcs  im- 
puted  to  him  ;  and  that  he  had  even  carried  his  compliance  to 
the  miniHers  of  the  church  fo  far,  as  to  declare  that  if  /j.e  had 
occafioned  axy  fcandal,  he   legged  pardon   of  her. — The  redor  an- 
'fwered,  that  this  was  not  fufficient ;   that  M.  de  Voltaire   was 
'univerfally  known  to  be  a  declared  enemy  to  religion;  and  that 
he  could  not  without  committing  himfelf  with  the  clergy  and  the 
archbifhop,    grant    him   chriftian   burial.      The   abbe   Mignot 
threatened  that  he  would  apply  to  the  parliament  for  jullice, 
and  that  he  hoped,  with  the  authentic  papers  he  had  in  his  pof- 
feffion,  to  fucceed.     The  redor,  who  knew  that  he  was  fupport- 
,ed,  replied,  that  l:te  might  do  as  he  pleafed.— All  the  friends  of 
M.  de  Voltaire  were  of  opinion  that  his  family  ought  to  -employ 
iegal  meafures  ;  and  it  was  openly  fiiid,  that    the  magiftrates, 
who  had  exerted  themfelves  to  obtain  the  adminiftration  of  the 
facrament  and  chriltian   burial  for  the  Janfenifts,  could  not  i^ 
juilice,  after  the  declaration  he  had  made,  refufe  the  fame  favour 
to  M.  4e  Voltaire.     Notwithftanding  thefe  reprefentations,  his 
family  were  fearful  that  the  parliament,  who  were  not  fond  of 
M.  de  Voltaire  on  account  of  the  epigrams  contained  in  his  works 
of  which  that  affembly  was  frequently  the  objea,  might  on  this 
cccafion  be  unfavourable.— The  puUic  thought  otherwife,  and 
jnaintained  that   the  parliament  in  the  prcfent  circumftaoce 
Vo^.  IL  X  X  >v^"lA 


>  .  • 
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\ybujd  be  compelled  by  the  public  voice,  in  fpite  of  all  the  ill  will 
they  might  entertain  ;  and  that  there  ^vere  belides  a  great  many 
inagiflrates,  particularly  the  younger  part  of  them,  and  even  feme 
3mong  the  old,  who  appeared  to  be  very  well  difpofed.  All 
thefe  feprefentations  however  were  fruitlefs  ;  fear  was  fuperior  to 
Veafon  ;  and  his  relations  manifefted  a  want  of  a6tivity  which 
the  public  highly  difapproved, 

On  Saturday  the  30th  of  May,  the  day  on  Vv-hich  he  died, 
the  abbe  Gaultier,  a  few  hours  before  the  fatal  moment,  again 
offered  his  fervices  by  a  letter  to  the  abbe  Mignot.  The  latter 
went  immediately  to  the  abbe  Gaultier  and  the  reftor  of  St. 
Sulpice,  who  came  together. -r-The  reftor  approached  the  fick 
perfon,  and  mentioned  the  word  Je/us  C/j'iJl.  At  this  M. 
de  Voltaire,  who  was  in  a  continual  drowfinefs,  opened  his  eyes, 
and  made  a  motion  with  his  hand,  as  if  to  fend  the  reftor  away, 
faying,  Irt  me  die  in  peace.  The  reftor  more  moderate  on  this  oc- 
cafion.  and  more  reafonable  than  was  natural  to  him,  turned  to 
the  perfons  who  were  prefent,  and  faid,  you  fee  plainly ,  gentlemen^ 
that  he,  has  not  his  unucrjianding  :  At  this  moment,  however,  he 
poflefTed  it  perfectly ;  but  the  company,  as  m.ay  well  be  fuppofed, 
took  care  not  to  contradict  the  reftor.  This  paltry  prieft  then 
withdrew  ;  but  in  a  converfation  which  he  held  with  the  family. 
Tie  had  the  imprudence  to  take  off  the  mafque  and  clearly  difcover 
that  his  whole  condufl  was  an  affair  of  vanity.  They  had  done 
fuery  lurong^  he  faid,  in  calling  in  the  abbe  Gaultier;  this  man 
had  fpoi led  all -,  they  ought  to  have  applied  to  him  only,  who 
was  reftor  of  the  parifti ;  and  he  would. have  feen  the  lick  perfon 
in 'private  and  'without  tvitnejjes^  and  would  have  managed  every 
ihifig.  He  perfifted  however  in  refullng  M.  de  Voltaire  chriftian 
burial,  and  merely  gave  his  confent  in  writing,  that  he  fhould 
be  carried  elfewhere.  If  the  confellion  of  faith  had  been  given 
to  the  reftor  in  the  firil  inftance,  he  would  certainly  have  been 
more  complying  ;  he  would  have  made  it  as  it  were  the  trophy 
pf  a  yiftory,  obtained  by  him  over  the  patriarch  of  the  infidels : 
^ut  as  the  confeffion  had  been  given  to  a  poor  vagrant  prieft,  the 
archbifhop  and  reftor  preferred  faying,  that  the  declaration  was 
a  mockery,  rather  thau  that  this  prieit  fliould  have  the  honour 
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M.  de  Voltaire  died  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  evenings  having 
aoain  uttered  a  few  words  ,  though  with  difficulty,  and  manifert- 
ed  through  the  whole  courfe  of  his  licknefs,  as  far  as  his  ftate 
would  permit,  great  tranquility  of  nund,  though  he  appeared 
to  leave  life  with  regret.  I  faw  him  on  the  evening  of  his  death, 
and  upon  fome  friendly  words  that  I  addrefled  to  him,  he  prefled 
my  hand  and  faid,  you  are  wy  corifolatlon.  His  lituation  gave  me 
fo  much  pain,  and  it  was  fo  difficult  for  him  to  exprefs  himfelf, 
even  in  monofyllables,  that  I  was  not  able  to  endure  the  fcenei 
any  longer.  The  view  of  this  great  man  dying,  affeded  me  fo 
deeply,  and  made  fo  flrong  an  impreffion  upon  my  mind,  that 
it  will  never  be  effaced  :  It  fuggefled  to  me  the  mofl  melancholy 
reflexions  upon  the  eraptlnefs  of  life  and  of  glory,  and  the 
miferable  lot  of  humanity. 

Twenty-four  hours  after  his  death,  he  was  embalmed,  put  irt- 
to  a  hearfe  in  his  robe  de  chambre,  and  conduced  by  the  abb6 
Mignot  and  fome  other  relations  to  the  abbey  of  Scellieresj 
thirty  leagues  from  Paris,  of  which  the  abbi  Mignot  is  titulary. 
He  was  buried  on  Tuefday  the  2d  of  June,  with  great  fdemnity, 
attended  by  a  great  concourfe  of  the  neighbouring  inhabitants. — 
The  prior  of  the  abbey,  a  worthy  Benedidine  monk,  made  nO 
fcrupie  to  perform  the  ceremoriy  when  he  favv^  the  papers  which 
the  abbe  Mignot  prefented  to  him.  Twenty-four  hours  after- 
wards (Wednefday  the  ^2^)  the  prior  received  a  letter  from  the 
bifhop  of  Troyes,  in  whofe  diocefe  the  abbey  of  Scellieres  is,  for- 
bidding him  to  proceed  in  the  burial,  if  it  had  not  already  taken 
place.  The  prior  returned  a  fpiiited  but  refpeetful  reply,  in 
which  he  afligned  the  reafon  of  his  condudl,  and  jullified  him- 
felf fo  well,  that,  it  is  faid,  the  prelate  himfelf  acknowledged 
what  he  urged  to  be  unanfwerable.  This  bifliop  it  feems,  is 
at  bottom  a  good  fort  of  a  man,  but  governed  by  a  fcrupulous 
and  fanatic  filler  ;  and  inftigated  by  the  archbifhop  of  Paris,  he 
had  taken  this  Hep  of  writing  to  the  prior  of  Scellicres,  againft 
his  will,  but  had  contrived  that  the  letter  fliould  not  arrive  till 
after  the  funeral.  The  poor  wretch  of  a  prior,  who  was  threat* 
ened  with  being  turned  out  of  his  office,  haftcned  to  Paris,  ex- 
plained his  conduct,  and  it  is  hoped  will  remain  unmoleikd,  I 
am  affured,  which  is  very  probable,  that  the  archbifliop  of  Paris 
had  confulted  a  very  learned  canonilT,  to  know  whether  Voltaire 

was 
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xvas  not  in  the  cafe  of  a  perfon  whofe  body  might  be  dug  up- 
again  ;  and  that  the  canonift  had  ftrongly  oppofed  it,  declaring 
nothing  more  contrary  to  rule.  In  the  mean  time  I  beg  for  the 
honour  of  the  nation,  that  it  may  not  be  believed  that  all  devout 
people,  or  even  all  the  bifliops,  approved  the  abominable  con- 
du6t  that  has  been  obferved  refpetfling  thi^  great  man.  Among- 
iTiany  prelates  whom  I  could  name,  the  archbifhop  of  Lyons,, 
(brother  of  Monta^et  who  ferved  in  the  Auftrian-  army  in  the 
lafl  war,)  who  is  not  afraid  of  being  accufed  of  lukewarmnefs^ 
being  coniidered  as  a  Janfenift,  has  openly  declared  the  conduft 
of  the  rector  of  St.  Sulpiee  and  of  the  archbifnop  perfcdly  unac- 
countable ;  that  nothing  can  be  more  contrary  to  the  laws  and 
conftarvt  praftice  of  the  church  ;  and  that  fepulture  cannot  be 
refufed,  except  to  fuch  as  have  been  notorioufiy  excommuni- 
cated, or  who  upon  their  death  beds  have  given  clear  proofs  of 
impiety,  which  was  not  the  cafe  with  M.  de  Voltaire.  Many 
of  the  clergy  of  Paris  are  of  the  fame  opiBion,  and  would  cer- 
tainly have  buried  him  in  fpite  of  the  archbifliop,  if  he  had  died 
in  their  pari{h.  The  reftor  of  St.  Stephen  of  the  Mount,  among 
others,  has  publicly  declared,  that  in  his  church,  he  would 
have  placed  him  between  Racine  and  Fafeal,  who  lie  buried 
there.  In  fhort,  every  truly  reSgious  perfon,  that  is  to  fay,  all 
fuch  as  do  not  make  religion  a  party  bufmefs^  and  a  fcheme  for 
renderint^  themfelves  talked  of  and  playing  an  important  part, 
unanimouily  condemn  ths  fanaticifm  of  the  reclor  and  the 
archbifnop." 

'♦  The  French  academy  has  not  yet  b;en  able  to  obtain  per- 
Uiiffion  to  perform  that  fervice  for  M.  de  Voltaire,  whiuh  it  is 
accullomed  to  pay  to  its  deceafed  members  ;  and  perhaps,  not- 
withftanding  its  applications,  it  will  not  obtain  it,  and  the  re- 
fufal  will  be  an  additional  outrage  to  the  memory  of  the  great 
man  we  regret.  In  the  mean  time,  literary  perfons  have  done 
iilm  fo  much  juflice,  that  no  one  has  yet  dared  to  propofe  him- 
i^lf  as  his  fucceffor  ;  and  there  is  every  reafon-  to  believe  that  the 
elcftion  will  not  foon  take  place.  It  ought  never  to  be  made  ; 
and  my  opinion,  if  it  were  followed,  would  bs  to  leave  a  per- 
petual vacancy. 

♦«  Will  it  be  believed  that  the  ilri^eft  injuncfiions  have  been  laid 
on  the  joiimalirts,  not  to  fay  a  word  in  honour  of  M.  de  Voltaire, 
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and  that  they  are  not  permitted  even  to  mention  his  name  ;  that 
the  adors  have  been  forbidden  to  play  any  of  his  pieces  for 
near  a  month,  and  the  pohibition  is  fcarcely  yet  talcen  away  > 
I  could  fay  a  great  deal  upon  this  fubjea,  if  it  were  not  more 
prudent  to  be  filent.'* 

"  I  forgot  to  mention  that  in  one  of  the  vifits  which  the 
reaor  made  him,  M.  de  Vokaire  gave  him  twenty-five  louis  for 
the  poor  of  his  pariQi,  which  the  reftor  accepted,  it  is  faid,  wj 
cordially,  but  was  not  the  lefs  averfc  to  burying  him." 

«'  I  am  perfuaded  that  the  fatiguing  and  agitated  life  that  M, 
de  Voltaire  led  at  Paris,  confiderably  fiaortened  his  days.     I  was 
very  much  of  opinion  that  he  ought  to  return  to  Ferney  at  the 
commencement  of  the  fine  weather,  and  that  he  (hould  there  en- 
joy in  tranquility  the  homage  he  had  received  at  Paris ;   but  his 
neice,  who  was  tired  of  Ferney,  diffuaded  him  from  it ;    and 
many  of  his  friends  concurred  in  her  opinion,  apprehending, 
that',  (hould  he  return  into  the  country,  the  clergy  would  ob- 
tain' an  order  for  him  to   remain   there.      They   had  already 
fought  to  make  a  difficulty  refpeding  his  coming  to  Paris  with- 
out exprefs   permiffion  for  the  purpofe  ;  but  it  was  prored  in 
reply,  that  he  had  never  been  prohibited  coming,   and  they  were 
^vife  enough  to  let  him  enjoy  his  glory  in  peace.- For  my  own 
part,  as  foon  as  I  learned  that  he  had  almofl  fuddenly  formed 
the  defign  of  viiiting  Paris,  and  that  he  was  already  on  the  way, 
I  was  very  much  concerned,    not  doubting   but  that  he    was 
coming  to  meet  perfecution  and  death.     To  my  great  fatisfaaion 
I  was  deceived  upon   the  firft  point,  and  his  very  fplendid  a-nd 
folemn  apotheofis,  confoled  me  for  his  journey  :  but  unfortunate- 
ly,  I  was  not  equally  deceived  refpefting  the  melancholy  and  irre- 
'parable  confequences  of  this  imprudent  and  precipitate  undertake 
ing._His  phyfician  has  faid,  that  if  he  had  lemained  at  Ferney, 
he  might  have  lived  ten  years  longer.     In  reality  the  principle  of 
life  was  fo  ftrong  in  him,  that  his  laft  ftruggle  was  long  and  pain- 
ful.--At  the  age  of  eighty- four,    he  had  flill  all  the  fire   of 
youth  ;  and  in  one  of  our  academical  affemblies,  when  the  abbe 
de  Lille  read  a  poetical  tranflation  of  one  of  Pope's  epiflles,  M, 
de   Voltaire   charmed  and  aftoniihed  us  all   by  his  prefence  of 
n^ind  and  his  memory,  recoUeding  at  every  French  verfe  ths 
correfponding  verfe  of  Pope,  which  he  had  not  read  perhaps  for 
*^  thirty 
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thirty  years.  Though  his  tragedy  of  Irene  is  not  equal  to  Zaire 
or  xMahomet,  it  is  {till  greatly  fuperior  to  all  the  tragedies  of  the 
pref.  nt  day ; "  "containing  many  very  beautiful  lines,  worthy  of 
the  author's  befl:  days,  fome  e>:cellent  fcenes,  and  the  charafter  of 
a  father  that  is  very  fine.  The  author  was  about  to  print  it, 
when  taken  ill,  and  intended  to  dedicate  it  to  the  academy." 

**  I  do  not  believe  that  he  addrcffed  to  the  marlhal  de  Riche- 
lieu the  pleafantry  that  is  afcribed  to  him  ;  Ah^  hrothir  Cain,  thou, 
haji  kilhd  me.  1  faw  him  continually  during  his  ficknefs,  and 
frequently  found  the  marflial  there,  but  I  never  heard  this  ex- 
preffion  afcribed  to  him,  and  his  family  and  none  of  his  friends  have 
any  knowledge  of  it.  The  thought  is  certainly  pleafant  and  refem- 
bles  the  manner  of  Voltaire,  as  the  character  of  brother  Cainflill 
more  llrongly  refembles  marflial  Richelieu.  But  the  anecdote 
was  probably  invented  by  fome  one,  who  believed,  what  is  not 
true,  that  our  great  patriarch  was  poifoned  by  opium  given  him 
by  the  marHial.  The  marflial  indeed  prefented  it  to  him,  but  the 
bottle  was  broken  by  tlie  negligence  of  the  fervants  without  his 
taking  a  drop  of  it. 

*'  It  is  very  certain  that  a  few  days  before  his  ficknefs,  he  had 
taken  confiderable  quantities  of  cotiee  to  enable  him  the  better 
to  compofe  the  various  v/orks  about  which  he  was  employed, 
of  which  the  corrections  of  his  tragedy  was  one.  His  blood  be- 
came inflamed,  fleep  forfook  him,  he  fuffered  greatly  from  his 
ftrangury,  and  to  obtain  eafe,  he  dofed  himfelf  with  opium, 
which  he  fent  for  from  the  apothecary's,  and  which  probably 
«aufed  his  death. 

"  At  the  time  he  was  taken  ill,  he  was  writingfomething  about 
the  prophecies  of  Daniel,  but  I  am  ignorant  of  what  nature  it 
was.  I  am  alfo  lure,  that  at  the  requelt  of  the  emprefs  of 
Ruffia,  he  had  already  written  fome  pages  of  her  hiftory. 

"  His  family  have  agreed  with  a  foreign  bookfeller  for  his  ma- 
nufcripts;  but  as  they  are  flill  fealed  up  at  Ferney,  it  is  not  yet 
known  whether  they  are  numerous.  It  may  be  fuppofed  not ; 
for  he  printed  as  fall  as  he  wrote,  fond  of  prefent  enjoyment,  and 
unwilling  to  let  his  property  lie  without  bearing  interell. 

"  The  emprefs  of  Ruffia  hasjuft  purchafed  his  library,  which 
contains  hbout  ten  thoufand  volumes,  a  great  many  of  which 
it  is  faid  have  notes  in  his  own  hand.     The  emprefs  means  to 
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place  this  library  in  a  fmall  temple  to  be  built  for  the  purpofe, 
in  the  middle  of  which  flie  will  ereft  a  monument  to  his  ho- 
nour." 

**  A  very  able  artift  of  this  country,  whofe  name  is  Houdon, 
and  who 'is  already  known  by  many  fine  works,  has  made  of 
clay,  till  it  can  be  executed  hi  marble,  a  magnificent  bufl  of  the 
patriarch,  and  of  a  perfect  likenefs." 

^'  Four  excellent  lines  have  been  w-ritten   on  M.  de  Voltaire. 

C^lui,  que  dans  Athene  eut  adore  la  Gicce, 
Qiie  dans   Rome  a  fa  table  Augufte  eut  fait  afTeoir  ; 
Nos  Cefars  dV.  jourd'hui  n'ont  pas  voulu  le  voir, 
Et  Monfieur  dc  Beaumont  lui  refofe  una  meffe. 

"  This  Monfieur  deBeamont  is  the  worthy  fanatic  archbifliop, 
with  whom  Paris  has  the  felicity  to  be  blefled." 

[M.  D'Alembert  afterwards  adds  as  follows  :] 

*'  The  French  academy  is  going  to  pay  M.  de  Voltaire  honour* 
which  it  has  never  before  paid  to  any  one.  Upon  a  propofal  that 
I  made,  and  which  was  received  with  acclamation  by  every 
member,  the  academy  has  made  the  eulogium  of  M.  de  Voltaire 
the  fubje^l  for  the  poetical  prize  of  next  year.  To  render  the 
prize  more  condderable,  I  have  requefied  the  academy  to  accejjt 
a  fum  of  600  livres,  which  will  double  it,  and  which  from  mc, 
is  the  widow's  mire.  I  have  alfo  prefented  the  academy  with  the 
very  beautiful  and  ftriking  buft  of  M.  de  Voltaire,  the  only  one 
that  has  yet  been  put  in  the  great  room  of  the  academy.  This 
buft  it  is  true,  is  only  made  of  clay,  for  I  am  not  rich  enough 
to  afford  marble  ;  but  I  have  had  the  pleafure  of  feeing  it  exhi- 
bited in  the  great  room  at  the  feflion  of  the  25th  of  Auguft,  and 
honoured  with  the  plaudits  and  tears  of  the  alTembly." 


EXTRACTS /r^/«  t/je  KING  0/  PRUSSIA'S  Le/iers  to  M.  DE 
VOLTAIRE,  rcfpeaing  Czar  Peter.  [Tranllated  from  the 
French.] 

THE  prefent  age  has  not  exhibited  a  prince  fo  truly  informed 
as  Czar  Peter  the  Firft.     He  was  not  only  the  legiflator  of 
Jiis  country,  but  a  perfect  mafter  of  the  maritime  art.    He  was 
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architeft,  anatomift,  furgeon,  (fometimes  a  dangerous  one) 
expert  as  a  folclier,  confummate  as  an  ceconomifl:,  and,  in  fliort, 
to  be  a  model  to  princes,  wanted  nothing  hut  an  education  lefs 
barbarous  and  lefs  ferociaus,  than  he  had  received  in  a  country 
where  abfolute  power  was  only  kuown  by  cruelty. — March  6, 

"  I  havedifpatched  apacquet  in  which  you  will  find  the  hiilory 
of  Czar  Peter  the  Firft.  The  author  was  perfe£lly  ignorant  of 
the  ufe  for  which  I  intended  it ;  and  imagining  it  written  folely 
for  my  curiolity,  thought  himfelf  at  liberty  to  fpeak  with  all 
pofTibfe  freedom  of  the  government  and  ftate  of  Ruffia.  In  this 
hiftory  you  will  find  truths  which  in  the  prefent  age  fcarcely 
fuit  the  prefs.  If  1  had  not  a  perfect  confidence  in  your  difcre- 
tion,  J  ftould  think  it  neccflaiy  to  caution  you  that  the  manu- 
fcript  contains  fa<fts  that  ought  to  be  wholly  retrenched,  or  at 
leall:  treated  with  the  utmoll  delicacy,  topre\'ent  your  being  ex- 
pofed  to  the  refentment  of  the  court  of  Ruffia.  1  fliall  doubtlefs 
be  fufpe£ted  of  furnifiiing  you  with  the  anecdotes  of  this  hillory, 
and  this  fufpicion  will  as  certainly  fall  back  upon  the  compiler.— 
In  1737." 

"  I  have  embraced  the  firfl;  moment  of  writing  to  my  friend  In 
Ruffia,  who  will  anfwer  with  accuracy  and  truth  the  quellions 
upon  which  you  wifn  information. — Not  content  with  this  ftep, 
I  have  difcovered  a  fecretary  of  the  court  who  is  juft  returned 
from  Mofcovy  after  an  uninterrupted  refulence  of  eighteen 
years.  He  is  a  man  of  much  good  fenfe,  pofl^efles  information, 
and  is  well  verfed  in  the  government  of  Ruffia  ;  for  which  reafon 
I  have  repeated  to  him  the  fame  quellions.  As  a  German,  1  fear 
he  may  abufe  the  privilege  of  being  diffufe,  and  inlicad  of  a  me- 
moir, compofe  a  volume. — As  foon  as  I  fh,all  receive  any  thing 
npon  this  fubjeft,  I  will  difpatch  it  to  you.  As  the  reward  of 
my  labour  I  demand  a  copy  of  the  new  edition  of  your  works.— 
Augufi  27,   1737." 

*'I  acknowledge  that  nothing  is  more  fallacious  than  to  judge 
of  men  from  their  reputation.  The  hiilory  of  the  Czar  which  I 
fend  you,  obliges  me  to  retracft,  what  the  high  opinion  I  enter- 
tained of  that  prince,  h?d  induced  rae  to  advancct     He  will  ap- 
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JDear  to  you  in  this  hiftory,  very  different  from  what  your  ima- 
gination has  painted  him  :  if  I  may  fo  exprefs  myfelf,  we  have  to 
count  one  great  man  lefs  in  the  world.  A  concurrence  of  for- 
tunate circumftances  and  favourable  incidents,  and  the  ignorance 
of  foreigners,  have  made  of  the  Czar  an  heroic  phantom,  whofe 
greatnefs  no  one  has  thought  of  fufpefting.  A  difcerning  hifto- 
rian,  partly  a  witnefs  of  his  life,  has  had  the  indifcretion  to  draw 
afide  the  veil,  and  defcribe  this  prince  as  pofleffing  every  human 
failing,  and  fewr  virtues.  He  is  no  longer  that  nniverfal  mind 
which  conceives  and  wiflies  to  fathom  every  fubje<S  ;  but  a  man 
governed  by  caprices,  which,  from  their  novelty,  excite  a  certain 
eclat,  and  dazzle  the  fight.  He  is  no  longer  that  intrepid  war- 
rior who  fears  and  knows  no  danger,  but  a  timid  and  cowardly 
prince,  whofe  brutality  forfakes  him  in  perilous  fituations.  Cruel 
in  peace,  feeble  in  war,  admired  by  foreigners,  hated  by  his  fub- 
jefts ;  a  man,  in  fliort,  who  carried  defpotifm  as  far  as  a  fovereign 
could  carry  it,  and  in  whom  fortune  fupplied  the  place  of  wif- 
dom  :  in  other  refpe6ls,  a  great  mechanic,  laborious,  diligent, 
and  ready  to  facrifice  every  thing  to  his  curiofity.  Such  will 
Czar  Peter  appear  to  you  in  thefe  memoirs ;  and,  though  we  are 
obliged  to  get  rid  of  many  prejudices  before  we  can  refolve  to 
think  of  him  thus  ilripped  of  his  great  qualities  j  yet  it  is  certain 
that  the  author  has  advanced  nothing  which  he  is  not  fully  able 
to  prove. 

Hence  we  may  conclude,  that  we  cannot  bd  too  much  upon 
our  guard,  in  forming  a  judgment  of  great  men.  He  who  has 
viewed  Pomipey  with  admiration  in  the  Roman  hiftory,  will  find 
him  very  different  when  he  judges  of  him  from  Cicero's  letters, 
Inreallty,  the  reputation  of  men  depends  upon  the  favour  of  hifto- 
rians.  Some  appearances  of  great  actions,  have  determined  the 
writers  of  the  prefent  age  in  favour  of  the  Czar  j  and,  where 
they  have  thought  his  portrait  defedive,  their  imagination  has 
been  generous  enough  to  add  to  it  what  it  wanted.     *  *  * 

I  fend  you  all  that  I  have  been  able  to  colleft  that  is  moft  cu- 
rious in  the  hifrory  you  requelt  of  me.  Thefe  memoirs  contain 
fafts  as  uncommon,  as  they  are  unknown.  I  flatter  myfelf,  There- 
fore, that  Ihavefurnifhed  you  with  a  performance  which  you  could 
not  have  procured  without  my  affitlance  ;  and  that  I  fliall  have 
the  fame  merit  refpecting  your  work,    as    one  who   fupplics  an 

Vol.  II,  y  y  eminent 
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eminent  archited  with   good   materials   for  erecting  an  elegant 
edifice. — Nov.  12,  1737. 

By  this  time  you  have  received,  1  hope,  the  memoirs  refpefting 
the,  Czar  Peter,  and  the  verfes  which  I  fent  you.  I  have  made 
ufe  of  the  channel  of  a  captain  of  my  regiment,  named  Ploetz, 
now  at  Luneville,  and  who  probably  was  not  able  to  forward  thenj 
fooner,  on  account  of  abfence,  or  the  want  of  a  proper  oppor- 
tunity.— I  am  fatiified  that  I  rifle  nothing  by  entrufting  you  with 
fecret  and  curious  materials.  Your  prudence  and  difcretion  dif- 
pel  every  fear  which  I  might  otherwiie  entertain. — If  T  have 
Cautioned  you  refpedling  the  ufe  you  fhould  make  of  thefe  me- 
moirs of  the  Mofcovites,  my  intention  was  merely  to  exprefs  the 
neceffity  there  is  of  employing  fome  management  in  treating  fub- 
jefts  of  fuch  delicacy.  The  majority  of  princes  have  a  fingular 
paflion  for  geneological  trees  ;  it  is  a  fpecies  of  felf-love  that 
afcends  to  their  remoteft  anceftors,  and  which  interelb  them  m 
the  reputation,  not  only  of  relations  in  a  direcSt,  but  alfo  in  a 
collateral  line.  To  dare  to  affirm  that  there  are  among  their  pre- 
deceflbrs,  men  of  little  virtue,  and  confequently  very  con- 
temptible, is  to  do  them  an  unpardonable  injury  ;  and  ill  be- 
tides the  prophane  author,  who  has  had  the  temerity  to  enter  the 
{an£luary  of  their  hillory,  and  divulge  the  opprobnum  of  their, 
houfes. — January  26,  173S. 

The  life  of  the  Czarina  and  Czarwitz  is  actually  in  hand;  and 
I  hope  foon  to  fend  you  what  I  have  been  able  to  colled  upoa 
this  fubjei^.  You  will  find,  in  thefe  anecdotes,  barbarities  and 
eruelties  fimilar  to  thofe  we  read  of  in  the  hiftory  of  the  firlt 
C^^fars.  Ruffia  was  a  country  where  the  arts  and  fciences  had  not 
penetrated  ;  the  Czar  had  no  tincture  of  humanity,  magnanimity, 
o.f  virtue  :  he  had  been  educated  in  the  groireft  ignorance,  and. 
adcd  merely  from  the  Impulfe  of  diforderly  paffions :  fo  true  is  it, 
that  the  inclination  of  men  leads  them  to  evil,  and  that  they  are 
virtuous  only  in  proportion  a^  education  or  experience  has  been 
.ible  to  moderate  the  impetuoJity  of  their  conuitution. — I  knew 
Piintz,  the  great  marllKil  of  the  court,  who  was  living  in  172^^ 
aod,  in  the  reign  of  the  hte  king,  had  been  ambaffador  to  the 

Czar, 
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Czar,  He  told  me,  that,  upon  his  arrival  at  Peterlbnrgh,  vvhea 
he  afked  leave  to  prefent  his  credentials,  he  was  conduiSled  on 
board  a  veflel,  which  was  ftill  on  the  ftocks.  Little  accuflomed 
to  fuch  audiences,  he  alked  where  the  czar  was.  He  was  pointed 
out  to  him,  fitting  the  ropes  on  the  quarter  deck.  When  the 
czar  faw  M.  de  Printz,  he  invited  him  to  come  up  by  means  of 
a  rope  ladder  ;  but  as  he  exculed  himfelf  from  his  want  of  fkill, 
the  czar  defcended  like  a  failor  and  joined  him. — The  commillion 
with  which  M.  de  Printz  was  charged,  proving  xery  acceptable, 
the  prince  was  defuous  of  giving  him  confpicuous  marks  of  his 
fatisfaiStion  ;  and  for  this  purpofe  a  fumptuous  banquet  was  pre- 
pared, to  which  M.  de  Printz  was  invited.  They  drank  brandv, 
as  is  cuftomary  with  the  Ruffians,  and  they  drank  to  a  brwtal 
excefs.  The  czar,  who  wifhed  to  give  a  particular  grace  to  the 
entertaiament,  ordered  twenty  Strelitzes  who  were  detained  in 
the  prifons  of  Peterfburg,  to  be  brought  down  ;  and  to  ever)' 
large  bumper  which  they  drank,  this  hideous  moniler  ftruck  off 
th?  head  of  one  of-thefe  wretches.  This  unnatural  prince,  as 
a  particular  mark  of  refpett  to  iM,  de  Printz,  was  defirous  of  pro- 
curing him  the  pleafure,  as  he  called  it,  of  trying  his  Ikill  upon 
thefe  miferable  creatures.  Judge  of  the  efiedl  fuch  a  propofal 
miiri:  have  had  upon  a  man  offentiment  and  good  difpofition. 
M.  de  Printz,  who  was  fecood  to  no  man  in  point  of  feeling,  rc- 
jedted  an  offer  which  in  any  other  place  would  have  been  con- 
lidered  as  injurious  to  the  character  with  which  he  was  invcfted, 
but  which  in  this  barbarous  country  was  merely  a  mark  of  civi- 
lity. The  czar  was  difpofed  to  be  angry  at  this  refufal,  and 
could  not  help  difcovering  fome  tokens  of  difpleafure,  for  which 
however  he  made  reparation  the  next  day. — This  is  not  a  ficti- 
tious anecdote ;  it  is  fo  true,  that  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  nar. 
ratives  of  M.  de  Printz,  which  are  preferved  in  the  archives.  I 
have  alfo  mentioned  it  to  a  number  of  perfons  who  were  at 
Peterfburg  at  the  time,  and  they  have  all  attelied  its  truth.  It 
is  not  a  flory  then  known  only  to  two  Or  three  individuals;  ii  is 
a  notorious  faft.^-March  17,  1738. 
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To    the    EDITOR  of  the  REPOSITORY, 

Sir, 

TVyTANY  doubts  having  been  entertained  whether  the  Italiai^ 
traft  lately  republiflied  in  London,  under  the  title  of 
Opinione  toceante  il  gowenio  delta  Repubblica  di  Venexia^  be  really 
the  work  of  the  celebrated  Father  Paul  (Sarpi),  to  whom  it  is 
attributed ;  I  beg  leave  to  fend  you  a  tranflation  of  the  preface 
prefixed  to  the  French  verfion  of  this  work,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing is  the  title  in  Englilh : — ■"  The  Prvice  of  Father  Paul  ;  or 
*'  Political  Advice,  addrefled  to  the  Venetian  Nobility  ;  by 
♦'  Father  Paul  Sarpi,  of  the  Order  of  Servites,  Counfellor  of 
*' -State,  and  Theologian  of  the  Republic  of  Venice;  printed 
*'  at  Berlin,  in  1751."— Ifthe  work  really  belongs  to  Father 
Paul,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  inftead  of  receiving  the  praifes 
of  Atterbury,  Blackftone,  and  his  French  tranflator,  he  ought  to 
fliare  in  fome  of  that  deteftation  which  has  been  fo  liberally  beftow- 
ed  on  Machiavel,  and  other  politicians  of  the  Italian  fchool. 
The  tranflation  of  the  Preface  is  as  follows  : 

*  The  name  of  Father  Paul  is  fufficiently   known,  and  his  re? 

*  putatiofi  fuperfedes  the   neceffity  of  placing  his  eulogium  at 

*  the  head  of  my  tranflation.     Suffice  it  to  give  fome  informa- 

*  tion  refpeding  the  work  itfelf.     I  was  in  Italy  when  chance 

*  threw  in  my  way  a  manufcript  copy,  not  the  moll  correct,  the 
^  the  title  of  which   was,  Opinion},  di  Fra-Paoli^  Serviia.     Im- 

*  perfeft  as  vvas  this  copy,  I  proceeded  immediately  to  tranfcribe 

*  it,  and  fliortly  aftpr  I  had  an  opportunity  of  correcting  it  by 
'  two  other  maCiufcripts,  one  entitjed,  Ricordi  di,  Fra-Paola. 

*  (opinion  of  Father  Paul)  and  the  other  Sentimenti  di  Fra-Paola, 

*  Till  then,  I  had  conndered  this  work  as  a  piece  buried  in  the 

*  cabiqets  of  a  fevv  virtuofi. — I  was  afterwards  very  much  aflonifti- 

*  ed  to  iind  a  printed  copy   in  a  library  at  Padua,  with  the  fol- 

*  lowing  title  :   O/Z/^./owf  Falsamente  Ascrita  al  Padre  Paola^ 
'  Ser'vita^  C07ne  debba  govcrnarfi  inlemamcnte  IS  ffcrnamrnte  la  Pe- 

*  publica  Venctiana^  per  la^^ere  il  perpctuo  domivio  :  That  is,  Opinions 

*  FALSELY   ASCRIBED    to    Father  Pauly  a  Sex'vite,  refpetlin;^  the 

*  manner  in  ivhicb   the   Republic  of  f^eiiice  ought  to  gcvern  itjelf  in- 

*  tcrnally  and  cxteiiially  in  order  fo  fccufe  to  iff ef  a  perpetual  dominion., 

'  Venice  J 
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*  Venice, Robert  Meietti,  1685.  The  fame  bookfeller  had  publifii,- 

*  ed,  four  years  previous  to  this,  another  edition,  under  a  very 
^  ditferent  title  *  ;  in  which  it  was  acknowledged  not  only  that 
^  Father  Paul  was  the  real  author  of  the  work,  but  that  he 
^  compofed  it  by  order  of  government,  (fcr  publlca  cnvivnjjinnc) 
f  Thefe  circiimftances  incline  me  to  think,  that  the  fiiil;  piibli- 
^  cation  of  this  work  involved  the  editor  at  the  time  in  foiric 

*  difficulties,  and   that  he  was  obliged  in  the  fecond  edition  to 

*  retraft  fomething. — But  the  impofture  was  too  grofs  to  have 

*  any  effeft  upon  the  generally  eftabliflied  opinion,  that  father 

*  Paul  was  the  author  of  this  little  treatife,  which  cannot  but 
^  do  honour  to  the  memory  of  this  clebrated  writer^  and  eveiT 

*  to  the  reputation  of  thofe  vi^ife  republicans  whom  Father  Paul 
^exerted  himfelf  to  inftrud.     It  gives  the  moft  fublime  idea  of 

*  their  government,  and  we  with  pleafurc  difcover  in  it  all  the 

*  moft  fecret  fprings  of  policy  which  fupported  their  Hate  for  fo 
i  many  ages,   and  enabled  him  to  hold  fo   high   a  rank  in  tba 

*  world,  in  fpite  of  the  narrc    limits  and  even  vveaknefs  of  their 

*  republic.     Though  this  work  feems  to  concern  the  Venetians 

*  only,  it  cannot  but  contain  principles  applicable  to  every  other 

*  government.     Sl'ori  as  it  is,  fays  le  P.  de  Courayer  f ,  it  inay 

*  he  ccnfidcre.i  a;  a  chef  (P cswvre  cf  policy.- — It  was  this  determined 

*  me  to, entitle  it  le  Prixce  de  Fra-Paolo.  The  diverlity  of 
?,  titles  which  are   found  in  the  maiT^yfcript  copies  of  it,  and 

*  which  every  copyift  has  varied  according  to  his  opinion,  feems 
f  to  juflify  the  liberty  I  have  taken. 

>  I  promifcd  i  or  to  panegyrife  Fatlier  Paul :  but  I  am  tempt- 

*  ed  in  my  own  defence  to  inform  thofe  who  may  look  into  my 

*  tranliation,  that  the  ftyle  of  the  original  is  finiple,  little  polifli, 

*  ed,  and  fomctimes  obfcure  even  from  its  prccifion.  I  have 
'  not  attempted  to  embelliili  or  to  pharaphrafe  my  author.  I 
?  have    had    the   good  fortune   to   furmount   this   temptation, 

*  which,  in  the  age  iu  which  we  live,    is   no  fmall  vicftory.     My 

*  buiinefs  has   been  to  tranflate  the   original  faithfully,  and  to 

*  '  Op'.nionc  i/c-/  Padre  Paola,  Ser-vha,  Crjipllor  di  Slalo,  crmt  dcbba  go-vf  narji 
'  Internamente   &  cjltrnamcnte  la  Refu'ica  di  Vtndia,  fir  haver  tl perpctt'.o  dotnini  : 

*  per  fubllca  ccmmijjlonc.  In  Venitia  apprcflb  Roberto  Meietti  1681.— This 
'  editiot\  is  in  the  king's  library.' 

f  <  Hiftory  of  the  Council  of  Trcfit.    Life  of  faiber  Paul. 

exprefs 
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*  exprefs   the   thoughts  in  their  full    force  without  bellowing 

*  more  attention  than  the  author  did  to  the  rounding  of  periods 

*  and   the  elegance  of   ftyle.      A  more  embellifhed  tranflation 

*  would  have  weakened  the  original.     But  I  have  faid  enough  to 

*  inform  the  reader  of  all  that  it  is  neceflary  he  (liould  be  ac- 

*  quainted  with,  and  to  intereft  him  in  favour  of  a  work,  which 

*  is  compared  by  the  Italians  to  the  beft  treaties  of  Machiave), 
'  and  which  has  befides  never  before  appeared  in  our  language/ 


EXTRACT  from  a  Colony  Paper,  refpeHing  the  LztroilutVion  of  thi 
COFFEE    PLANT   into  the  U'cji  Ind-a  IJlaiid,. 

/\  Correfpondent  feeing  the  paragraph  in  our  paper,  refpeft- 
^  -^  ing  the  flatue  erc6ling  by  the  inhabitants  of  Hifpaiiiola, 
to  the  memory  of  Mr.  De  Clieuxy  the  father  of  their  great  coffee 
plantations,  has  favoured  us  with  an  extract  of  a  letter  from  that 
gentleman  to  Mr.  Fufee  Aublet,  then  writing  a  hillorv,  with  ob- 
fervations  on  the  culture  of  coffee,  dated  from  Martinico,  Feb- 
ruary 22,   1774.     The  extract  is  as  follows  : 

"  Coffee  had  long  been  a  confi-derable  article  of  commerce 
from  the  Levant^  before  any  European  could  find  means  of  ob- 
taining live  plants,  or  frefh  feeds ;  thofe  imported  being  dried 
and  unfit  for  propagation.  The  firft  feeds  were  brought  to 
France  and  planted  by  a  gentleman  of  Dijon,  in  1670,-  the  trees 
bore  fruit,  but  flat  and  infipid,  and  there  appearing  no  prolpcft 
of  any  advantage,  they  were  neglefted.  Mr.  De  Reffons,  an 
officer  of  artillery,  brought  thence  the  firft  plant  to  the  king's 
garden,  but  it  perifhed  in  a  fevere  winter.  Mr.  Bancras,  abur- 
gomafter  of  Amfterdam,  fent  a  flourifliing  plant  of  coffee  t<r 
Louis  XIV.  in  1714,  of  which  the  hiftory  is  fo  far  intcrefting, 
becaufe  it  was  the  father  of  all  the  coffee  plantations  in  the  Well 
Indies.  In  the  year  1716,  fome  young  plants,  the  produce  of 
this  tree,  were  entrufled  to  the  care  01  Mr.  Ifemberg,  a  doftor 
of  phyfic,  to  cany  to  our  colonies  ip  the  Windward  lilands,  but 
he  dying  foon  after  his  arrival,  this  attempt  proved  abortive. — 
In  the  year  1720,  being  then  a  captain  of  foot,  and  proprietor 
of  a  plantation  in  the  ifland  of  Martinico,  1  formed  a  project  of 
fettling  there,  ar.d  of  carrying  this  very  valuable  article  with  mc  : 

My 
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My  ideas  and  hopes  were  fo  fanguine  about  the  fuccefs  and  great 
profits  of  my  undertaking,  that  they  feemed  to  others  vifionnry 
and  romantic.  Happily  I  obtained  a  young  plant  from  the 
king's  garden,  through  the  intereii:  of  Mr.  Chirac,  a  phyficiaa 
of  the  king's  houfliould.  Guardian  of  this,  to  me,  precious 
treafure,  I  embarked  with  the  greateft  pleafure.  The  name  of 
the  fliip  and  the  captain,  from  the  great  length  of  time,  I  have 
forgot  ;  but  I  (hall  never  forget  that  we  had  a  very  tedious  paf- 
fage,  and  were  put  to  very  fliort  allowance  of  water,  and  that 
I  was  obliged  for  more  than  a  month  to  divide  what  little  came 
to  my  (liare  daily,  with  my  coftee  plant,  which  was  the  chief 
fource  of  all  my  plealures  and  hopes  :  and  indeed  it  wanted  all 
my  care,  for  it  was  very  weak,  and  not  longer  thai,  a  forig  of 
carnation.—  On  my  arrival,  my  firft  care  was  to  plant  it  in  the 
moft  favourable  part  of  my  garden  ;  and  though  it  was  almoit 
under  my  eye,  it  had  like  to  have  been  carried  off  feveral  timts, 
which  obliged  me  to  make  a  ftrong  prickly  fent^e  about  it,  and 
keep  a  conftant  guard  over  it,  imtil  it  ripened  its  firft  crop  of 
^errics  ;  when  I  gathered  about  two  pounds,  which  I  divided 
with  thofe  of  my  friends  i«  whofe  care  I  thought  they  would  be 
moll:  likely  to  be  raifed  and  profper.  The  firft  picking  afforded 
great  plenty  ;  but  the  fecond  enabled  us  to  extend  the  cultiva- 
tion prodigioufly. — But  what  moft  fingularly  favoured  its  won- 
derful increafe  was,  that  about  two  years  after,  ail  the  cocoa 
trees  in  the  iiland  (which  then  gave  employ  andfupport  to  above 
tivo  thoufand  of  the  inhabitants)  were  entirely  deftroyed,  rooted 
and  carried  away,  by  the  moft  dreadful  hurricane  and  floods  ever 
remembered.  The  lands  where  thefe  trees  grew  were  immediate- 
ly converted  into  coffee  plantations,  which  throve  beyond  ex- 
peclatiou,  and  have  fince  been  fpread  through  the  iilands,  where 
they  ha^  e  met  with  the  greateft  fuccefs,  which  I  hope  yet  to  fee 
much  extended.— .There  is  not  a  doubt  but  our  coffee  may  be 
rendered  full  as  good  as  the  Mocoa,  by  obferving  the  heceirary 
cautions  I  have  pointed  out.  1  have  obferved  ever  fince  my  firic 
fctting  out,  that  the  ufe  of  coffee  has  increafed  from  year  to  year, 
from  day  to  day,  and  is  ftill  becoming  more  general  :  in  i'o  nuich, 
that  the  coffee  planter  need  be  under  no  apprchcnfion  of  failure 
i^^oiarket  or  tonfuaiption."    Here  the  e^\ti:id  cotjicludca. 

VVc 
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We  are  affured  by  a  gentleman,  who  was  at  Martinico  withirt 
thefe  fix  months,  that  the  identical  cofFee  tree  brought  over  by 
Mr.  Clieux  in  1720,  is  ftill  in  good  bearing  in  his  garden  there, 
and  that  the  inhabitants  look  upon  it  with  a  kind  of  gratitude 
and  veneration. 

It  is  extraordinary  that  coffee  was  not  introduced  into  the 
colony  of  Hifpanolia,  till  1738. 

The  inhabitants  of  Martinico  were  not  only  fenfible.of  the, 
very  great  benefit  and  riches  they  derived  from  the  introduftion 
of  coffee  among  them;  but  they  were  likewife  fo  grateful,  that 
they  regularly  fubfcribed  and  raifed  amongft  them,  20,000  livrcs, 
about  loool.  fferling,  which  they  formally  and  puntftually  pre- 
fented  to  Mr.  De  CWcwx  evervyar  until  his  deceafe  this  feafon, 
as  a  token  of  their  real  love  and  eflcem,  and  as  a  fmall  tribute  out 
of  that  wealth  of  which  he  had  been  the  fource.  Such  condudt 
is  not  only  an  example,  but  mufl  prove  a  great  flimulus  to  new- 
improvements. — Henry  the  fourth  of  France  ufed  to  fay,  "  If 
*'  I  had  a  fubjeft,  who  would  find  a  method  to  produce  two 
*'  ears  of  wheat  inllead  of  one,  I  would  prefer  him  to  the  whole 
*'  tribe  of  political  geniufes." — What  would  this  good  king  have 
faid  of  Mr.  De  Clieux,  who  introduced  as  an  entire  new  article 
into  the  trade  of  his  kingdom,  which  employs  fo  many  fhips, 
and  produces  fuch  immenfe  yearly  incomes  ? 

It  is  not  only  a  wonderful  change,  but  a  remarkable  event  in 
the  annals  of  commerce,  that  at  this  day  Martinico  coffee  forms 
a  great  part  of  the  cargoes  of  the  French  fliips  trading  from  Mar-' 
fciUa  to  the  diferent  ports  of  the  Le-vant,  where,  though  conrraband, 
thev  find  a  ready  fale  for  it,  becaufe  it  is  cheaper  than  the  Mocoa. 


LETTER    of    the   COMMISSIONERS    of  the  Colony   f  Sa-nt- 
Duminro,  to  t!.e   KING  c/ FRANCE. 

Sire, 
A  T  the  moment  in  which  your  majefly  has  dliplayed  to  your 
"^  fubjccls  the  extent  of  your  affeftion,  by  declaring  an  inten- 
tion of  aflembling  them  round  your  throne,  a    delightful  fen- 
fation    has    been  exited   in     the   heart  of    every  Frenchman, 

and 
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inci  the   agreeable   emotion   has  been  propagated   beyond   the 


•ieas. 


Your  colonics  of  Saint  Domingo,  waited  but  for  this  iignal, 
to  fly  to  the  feet  of  their  fovereign.  If  they  enjoy  not  the  hap- 
pinefs  of  living  within  his  fight,  they  are  net  on  that  account  tlie 
lefs  his  moft  faithful  fubjeds  ;  and  every  day,  when  under  a 
burning  fky,  they  fertilize  a  thirfty  foil  by  watering  it  with  the 
iweat  of  their  brow,  they  reflect  with  delight,  that  the  work  of 
their  hands,  tranfported  to  the  mQther  country,  produces  the 
happy  effeft,  either  of  comforting  the  poor,  or  eRcreafing  the 
enjoyments  of  the  rich,  and  efpecially  of  mukiplying  by  a  rapid 
circulation  the  weaith  of  the  Common  Father^  who  receives  it  only 
to  diffufe  it  among  his  children. 

It  was  thus,  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  laft  century,  thou- 
fands  of  men  had  the  courage  to  renounce  the  indulgencies  of 
their  native  country,  to  brave  the  dangers  of  tempefls  and  of  a 
rigorous  climate,  in  order  to  eftablifh  in  another  hemifphere  a 
Kfw  country^  whofe  nature  was  fuch,  as  to  hold  perpetual  con- 
nexion with  the  mother  ftate,  and  to  become  necefTary  to 
her,  by  encreafing  her  territory,  her  produftions,  her  connec- 
tions, and  her  trade. 

We  are  the  defcenda-nts,  fire,  of  thofe  children  who  added  a 
new  branch  to  your  empire.  We  received  from  our  fathers,  as 
a  precious  depofit,  the  laws,  manners  and  cuiloms  which  prevail 
in  your  kingdom :  they  adapted  them  to  the  new  provinces 
which  they  fubmitted  to  your  government,  and  we  have  preferved 
them  as  the  fire  of  the  altar,  to  remain  an  unequivocal  teft,  by 
which  it  will  always  be  in  our  power  readily  to  prove  our  rela- 
t-ionfnip  to  the  contineat,  if  the  ties  which  have  connefted  us 
from  that  time  and  which  we  have  -Tince  mukipliod,  were  not  a 
livinc  evidence  of  the  intimate  union,  which  neceffity  and  reci- 
procal intereft  render  clofer  every  day. 

Since  this  remote  period,  fince  the  confolidation  of  thcfe  new 
provinces,  called  by  the  name  of  Colonies,  the  kings,  your  au- 
guft  predeceflbrs  prevented  by  the  calamities  of  the  times,  or 
by  foi-eign  wars,  have  never  called  together  their  fubjcfts  to 
confer  with  them  upon  their  common  interelh.  From  this  tjng 
(ufpenfion  of  the  rights  of  the  people,  a  languor  had  rcluited, 
which  would  have  .degenerated  Into  a  uational  difesie^  if  yo"r 

Yoj...  II.  Z  z  majcfiy 
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majefly  had  not  haftened  to  apply  a  remedy.  It  was  referve4 
for  you,  fire,  to  perceive  the  evil,  to  examine  the  foiirce  of  it, 
,and  to  adopt  the  beil;  poffible  means  of  putting  a  ilop  to  it.  You 
-have  refolved  to  affemble  your  fiibjefts  round  you ;  you  have 
refolved  to  exhibit  to  Europe  the  ftrikingfpeftacle  of  twenty-four 
niillions  of  men  deliberating  with  freedom  in  the  prefence  of 
of  their  fovereign. 

At  the  moment  of  convoking  this  augufl  alTcmbly,  your  ma-, 
-jefty,  in  conformity  to  the  provident  goodnefs  of  your  difpofition, 
has  felt  that  the  ancient  forms  might  be  infufficient.  The 
changes  occafioned  by  time  and  by  an  increale  of  your  majefiy's 
dominions,  feemed  to  demand  an  eifential  .modification  in  the 
conllitution  of  the  national  fepate.  You  conceived,  that  upon 
fo  importiint  a  fubjedl  you  were  bound  to  confult  foiely  the  na- 
tion itfelf  ;  and  the  paternal  intentions  which  you  manifelled  in 
this  refpeft,  on  the  5th  of  July  and  the  8th  of  Auguft  lal1:,  will 
glvvays  be  engraven  on  the  heart  of  every  Frenchman, 

Soon  afrer,  every  province  opened  the  depofit  of  its  charters  : 
the  learned  have  confulted  ancient  manufcripts  ;  every  order 
has  advanced  its  pretenlious,  its  titles 

We.  lire,  have  no  other  than  that  of  being  your  majelly's 
<;hildren.  ^^'c  hold  in  our  hands  the  two  arrets  that  have  been 
publifiied.  Strong  in  thefe  invaluable  titles,  and  emboldened  by 
the  privileges  annexed  to  them,  we  prefent  to  our  father  our 
love,  and  to  our  fovereign  our  blood.  We  have  long  been  ac- 
cuftomed  to  filed  it  for  your  fervice  ;  but  the  day  is  now  only 
arrived^  when  we  are  at  liberty  to  offer  in  a  body  our  refpect- 
ful  homage. 

Indeed,  at  the  time  of  the  laft  affembly  of  the  flates,  our  an- 
ceilors  had  not  yet  crolled  the  feas,  and  the  ^  igorous  hraiicb 
which  we  now  form  was  not  then  thrown  off  from  the  trv.vk. 

What  an  increafe,  ftre,  in  a  century  and  a  half  !  We  have 
cleared  unknown  lands ;  we  have  built  towns ;  we  have  almofl 
founded  an  empire.  Viftims  to  the  climate,  we  have  braved 
death  to  enlarge  your  poffeffions ;  and  when  at  laft,  we  fully- 
experienced  that  nature  refufed  to  Frenchmen  the  ftrength  of 
body  neceflary  to  cultivate  a  foil  fcorched  under  a  torriil  zone, 
ive  continued  by  our  attention  to  guide  the  labours  of  others, 
-ar^d  fout;ht  in  the  bofom  of  Africa  an  entire  nation  whole  in- 
habitants 
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habitants  were  inured  to  the  climate  :  we  direaed  them  to  en- 
rich the  mother  country  and  our  fovereign  ;  and  as  the  reward 
of  labour,  which  is  a  tribute  every  where  paid  by  the  poor  to 
th-  rich,  we  treat  them,  both  from  humanity  and  intereft,  as 
our  children,  hotwithftanding  the  falfe  aflertions  of  certain  inno- 
vating philophers. 

To  (hy,  file,  we  lay  at  your  feet  the  happy  refult  of  fo  many 
cares  and  labours,  of  fo  much  courage  and  love.  Look  favour- 
ably upon  the  fuccefs  of  two  centuries,  and  condefccnd  for  a 
moment  to  recognize  its  value. 

From  your  auguil  throne  direft  your  attention  to  all  the  pro- 
vinces of  France,  and  meafure  their  extent  :  let  your  eye  then 
penetrate  acrofs  the  ocean,  and  furvcy  the  immenfe  country  that 
^ve  reprefent  ;  let  it  obicrve  fixty  cities  or  towns,  fix  thoufand 
cftates,  which  are  fo  many  villages,  and  two  hundred  leagues  of 
coalt ;  let  it  view  the  navigation  we  fupport,  the  commerce  we 
invigorate,  the  two  hundred  millions  of  livrcs  we  keep  in  circu- 
rulation  =  let  it  in  time  of  war  fee  our  property  and  our  perions 
become  the  firll  victims  of  the  enemy  ;  let  it  look  upon  us  as  the 
firtl  defenders  cf  the  ftate.  Deign  then,  fire,  for  thefe  reafons, 
to  aiT.gn  us,  as  to  the  reft  of  your  children,  our  hrcihren,  a  place 
in  the^pproaching  affembly  of  ^\.-.  great  fa^nUy. 

The  choice  of  our  deputies  will  not  be  embarraffing:  we  are 
all  proprietors,  all  equal,  all  foldiers,  all  officers,  all  noble; 
and  as  we  form  but  one  order,  fo  we  have  but  one  heart  to 

offer  vou. 

In  'the  mean  time,  fire,  our  interefts  are  fo  important,  our 
territory  fo  extenfive,  the  climate  and  produaions  fo  various, 
that  we  fliould  deceive  your  majefly,  if  we  were  not  to  inform 
you,  that  THREE  DE.uriES  at  Icajl  for  .../.  of  the  three  grand 
divilions  of  the  colonv,  are  indifpenfibly  neceffary  to  lay  betore 
you  in  a  proper  manner  the  wiflies  of  the  ifland  :  tor  they  have 
..  grievances  of  which  to  complain,  tficy  have  nothuig  but 
ii'/|w  which  they  defue  to  communicate. 

In  prefcribingthemodeofeleaion,  your  mnjefly  will  order 
that  the  NiN-E  DEPUTIES  fliould  be  chofen  freely,  either  by  the 
proprietors  refiding  at  Saint  Domingo,  if  time  (hould  permit  it ; 
or,  which  amounts  to  the  fame,  by  the  general  afiembly  of  co- 
loniib  lefidingin  Fra-nce,  who  form  the  mou  coiifiaerable  poraon 

Z    7,    i  <^ 
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of  large  proprietors,  and   the  majority  of  whom  have  daily  th« 
honour  of  approaching    your  majefty's  perfon. 

YeSy  lire,  the  ties  of  blood,  ties  which  nothing  can  break,  have 
forever  united  your  nobility  with  Saint  Domingo.  By  alliances 
your  court  is  become  Creolian  ;  and  we  refled  with  pleafurs 
that  no  province  of  France  itfclf  has  the  advantage  of  furround>« 
ing  your  majefty  fo  clofely  as  your  colonies  of  America. 

With  refped  to  ourfelves,  fire,  whom  all  the  coloniils  havs 
honoured  with  their  fuffrages,  commiflioned  to  lay  their  homage  at 
your  majefty's  feet,  we  approach  your  throne  with  the  confidence 
which  always  accompanies  dutiful  children,  when'  they  addrefs 
ajuftrequeft  to  an  affed^onate  father.  We  Ihall  forever  glory 
in  our  miffion,  if  we  have  the  happinefs  to  announce  to  our  con- 
Hituents,  that  you  majefty  condefcends  to  regard  them  with  a 
paternal  eye;  and  impreffed  with  this  pleafing  hope,  we  befeech 
your  majefty  to  accept  the  only  becoming  tribute  we  can  offer 
you,  the  tribute  of  boundlefs  gratitude  and  an  entire  devotion.. 
We  are  with  refpeft^ 
Sire, 

Your  majefty's  very  humble. 
Very  obedient,  and 

Very  faithful  fubjeds. 

fDuKE  DE   ChoISEUL-PrASI.IV* 

I  Marquis  de  Gouy-d'Arsy. 
Duke  de  Cereste  Brancas. 
Count  de  Reynaud. 
SIGNED     ^  De  Peyrac. 

Count  de  Magallon". 
Marquis  de  Paroy. 
Chevalier  Douge, 
^Marqjtis  de  Perrigny, 

Farhj  Augujl  31,.  17S8. 


N.  B.  The  CommJfTioners  whofe  names  are  rubfciibed  to  it,  tklivered  this  Icfter 
September  4,  I7S"8,  to  the  count  de  la  Luzerne,  miiiifler  for  the  marine  ce- 
partmeat,  who  unJettook  10  piell-iic  it  to  the  king. 
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A   DESCRIPTION   of  the   MISSISSIPPI    RIVER. 

Bj  Thomas  Hutch ixs,  Efq.   Geographer  to  the    Unvcd 

States  of  America. 

THE  great  length  and  uncommon  depth  of  this  river,  and 
the  exceffive  muddineis  and  falubrious  quality  of  its  waters, 
after  its  junaion  with  the  Miffouri,  are  very  fmgular  *.  The  di- 
reaion  of  the  channel  is  fo  crooked,  that  from  New  Orleans  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  a  diflance  which  does  not  exceed  460 
miles  in  a  flralght  line,  is  about   856  by  water.     It  may  be 
fliortened  at  kali  250  miles,  by  cuttiag  acrofs  eight  or  ten  necks 
of  land,  fome  of  which  are  not   thirty  yards  wide.— Charlevoix 
relates  that  in  the  year  1722,  at  Point  Coupee,   (or  Cut  Point,) 
the  river  made  a  great  turn,  and  fome  Canadians,  by  deepening 
the  channel  of  a  fmall  brook,  diverted  the  waters  of  the  river  into 
it.     The  impetuofity  of  the  ilream  was  fo  violent  and  the  foil  of 
fo  rich  and  loofe  a  quality,  that  in  a  fliort  time  the  point  wa3 
entirely  cut  through,  and  travellers  faved   14  leagues  of  their 
voyage.     The  old  bed  has  no  water  in  ir,  the  times  of  tlie  periodi- 
cal overflowings  only  excepted.     The  new  channel  has  been  fxnce 
founded  with  a  line  of  thirty  fathoms,  without  finding  bottom. 
In  the  fpring  floods  the  Miffiffippi  is  very  high,  and  the  cur- 
rent fo  iirong  that  with  difficulty  it  can  be  afccndcd  ;  but  that 
difadvantagels  compenfated  by  eddies  or  counter  currents,  whicl> 
always  run  in  the  bends  clofe  to   the  banks  of  the  river  with 
nearly  equal  velocity  againft  the  llream,  and  affift  the  afcendiug 
boats.     The  current  at  this  fcafon  defcends  at  the  rate  of  about 
five  miles  an  hours.     In  autumn,  when  the  waters  are  low,  it 
does  not  run  fafter  than  two  miles  j   but  it  is  rapid  in  fuch  parts 
of  the  river,  as  have  clufters  of  illr.nds,  flioals  and  fand  banks. 
The  circumference  of  many  of  thefe   flioals  being  feveral  miles, 
the  voyage  is  longer,  and  in  fome  parts  more  dangerous,  than  ia 
the  fpring.— The  merchandize  neceilary  for  the  commerce  of  the 

*  In  a  half  pint  tumbler  of  this  ^A-a:er,  has  been  found  a  l<d.ment  of  tw9 
Inches  of  fliir.e.  It  is,  nocwithlUr.dmg,  cxtiemcly  %vho!cU.ine  and  wtU  laiUd, 
aad  very  cool  In  tU  hottcft  feafons  of  the  year ;  the  rowers,  who  are  then  em- 
.,ioved,  drink  of  it  when  rh.y  ;,re  ir.  the  ftrongc-ft  perfpiration,  and  never  re- 
ceive any  bad  eff.fts  from  it.  The  inhabitant,  of  New  O^kan-.  ule  no  other, 
xv.t^r  than  that  of  :he  ^vcr,  which,  by  k.epm:  i.  ja.s,  b..on,^>  p^rfraly  e!ear. 

upper 
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tipper  fettlements  on  or  near  the  Miffiirippi,  is  conveyed  in  the 
fpring  and  autumn   in   batteaux,  rowed  by  18  or  20  men,  and 
carrying  about  40  tons.     From  New  Orleans  to  the  Illinois,  the 
voyage  is  commonly  performed  in  eight  or  ten  weeks.^— A  prodi- 
gious number  of  idands,  fome  of  which  are  of  great  extent,  in- 
terfperfe  this  mighty  river.     Its  depth  increafes  as  you  afcend  it. 
Its  waters,  after  overflowing  its  banks  below  the  river  Ibberville 
never  return   within  them   again  :   Thel'e  fiHgularities  diftinouiih 
it  from  every  other  ri\er  in  the  known  world. — Below  New  Or- 
leans the  land  begins  to  be   very  low   on  both  fides  of  the  river 
acrofs  the  country,  and  gradually  declines  as  it  approaches  nearer 
tothefea.     This  point  of  land  which,  in  the  treaty  of  peace  in 
1762,  is  miftaken  for   an  ifland,   is  to  all  appearance  of  no  long 
date  ,•  for  digging  e\er  fo  little  below  the  fuface,  you  find  water 
and  great  quantities  of  trees.     The  many  beaches  and  breakers, 
as  well  as  inlet?,   which  arofe  out  of  the   channel  within  the  lall 
half  century,  at  the  feveral  mouths  of  the  river,  are  convincing 
proofs  that  this  peninfula  was  wholly  formed  in  ihe  fame  m.anner. 
And  it  is  certain  that  when  La  Salle  failed  down  the  Miffiilippi  to 
the  fea,  the  opening  of  that  river  was  very  difterent  from  what  it 
is  at  prefent. 

The  nearer  you  approach  to  the  fea,   this  truth  becomes  more 
flriking.    The  bars  that  crofs  moil  of  thefe  fmall  channels  opened 
by    the  current,    have  been    multiplied    by  means  of  the  trees 
carried   doivn    with    the    ftresms  ;     one    of  which    flopped    by 
its   roots   or  branches,    in    a  flwllow   parr,   is    fuflicient    to  ob- 
Uruft  the  pafTage   of  thoufands   mo:e,  and   to   fix  them    at   the 
fame  place. — Such  collections  of  trees  are  daily  feen  between  the 
Balize  and  the  Miirouri,  which  fingly  would  fupply  the  laraeft 
city  in  EuJ-ope  with   fuel   for  feveral  years.     No    hiiinan  force 
being  fufficient  for  removing  them,   the  mud   carried  down  by 
the  river  ferves  to  bind  and  cement  them   together.     Thev  ar<r 
gradually  covered,   and  every  inundation  not  only  extends  their 
their  length  and  breadth,   but  adds  another  layer  to  their  heis^ht. 
—In  Icls  than  ten  years  time,  canes  and  fhrubs  grow  on  them,  and 
form  points  and  iilands,  which  forcibly  fiiift  the  bed  of  the  river, 
IN'othing  can  be  aU'erted,  with  certainty,  rdpeftingits  length. 
Jts  fource  is  -not  known,  but   fu]-,pofed  10  be  upvvalds  of  3000 
miles  horn  the  fea  as  the  ri\cf  runs.    -\Vt  only  know,  th.,t  fromi 

St. 
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St.  Anthony's  fall,  it  glides  with  a  pleafant  clear  ftream,  and  be? 
comes  comparatively  narrow  before  its  jundion  with  the  IMilTouri, 
the  muddy  waters  of  which  immediately  difcolour  the  lower  part 
of  the  river  to  the  fea.-,— Its  rapidity,  breadth,  and  other  pecu- 
liarities then  begin  to  give  it  the  majeitic  appearance  of  Miflouri ; 
which  affords  a  more  extenlive  navigation,  and  is  a  longer, 
broader,  aud  deeper  river  than  the  Miffiffipi.  It  has  been  afcend- 
ed,  by  French  traders,  above  twelve  or  thirteen  hundred 
jniles  ;  and,  from  the  depth  of  water,  and  breadth  of  the  river  at 
that  diitance,  it  appear.-d  to  be  navigable  many  miles  further. 

From  the  Miflouri  river  to  nearly  oppoute  the  Ohio,  the 
weftern"  bank  of  the  r.Iiffiirippi  is  (fomc  few  places  excepted) 
higher  than  the  eaUern.  From  INIinc  au  fer  to  the  Ibberville,  the 
eaftcrn  bank  is  higher  than  the  wellern,  on  which  there'is  not  a 
fingie  difcernable  rifing  or  eminence,  the  diilance  of  750  miles. 
From  the  Ibberville  to  the  fea,  there  are  no  eminences  on  either 
fide,  though  the  eaflern  bank  appears  rather  the  higher  of  the 
two,  as  far  as  the  EngUai  turn.  Thence  the  banks  gradually  di- 
minilh  in  height  to  the  mouths  of  the  river,  where  they  are  not 
two    or  tliree   feet  hi^jher    than    the   common   furface   of    tne 

water. 

The  (lime  which  the  annual  floods  of  the  river  MiflifTippi  leave 
on  the  furface  of  the  adjacent  fliores,  maybe  compared  with  that 
of  the  Nile,  which  depolits  a  hmilar  manure,  and  for  many 
centuries  pafi,  has  infured  the  fertility  of  Egypt.  When  its  banks 
lliall  have  been  caiti\-?.ted  as  the  excellency  of  its  foil  and  tempera^ 
ture  of  tlie  climate  deierve,  its  population  will  equal  that  of  any 
other  part  of  the  world.  The  trade,  wealth,  and  power  of  Ame- 
rica ^ill,  at  fome  future  period,  depend  and  perhaps  centre  upoa 
the  MilTiflippi,— This  alio  refembles  the  Nile  in  the  number  of  its 
inouths,  all  ifluing  into  a  fca,  that  may  be  compared  to  the  Me- 
diterranean ;  which  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  fouth  by  the 
two  continents  of  Europe  and  Africa,  as  the  Mexican  bay  is  by 
North  and  South  America.— The  fmaller  mouths  of  this  river 
might  be  eafily  topped  up,  by  means  of  thofe  floating  trees  with 
which  the  river,  during  the  flood,  is  always  covered.  The  whole 
force  of  the  channel  being  united,  the  only  opening  then  left, 
vvonld  probably  now  depp,  as  well  as  the  bar, 

An 
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An  objeftion  has  been  often  made  b}'  mifinformed  men,  other- 
wife  of  great  abilities,  who  too  creduloufly  believed  that  the  na- 
vigation  of  the  Miffiffippi  river,  on  account  of  its  rapid  current, 
was  more  difficult  than  it  is  in  reality.    It  appears,  from  the  cal- 
culation made  by  feveral  Ikilful  and  experienced  travellers,  that 
in  the  autumn,  when  the  waters  are  low,  the  current  defcends  at 
the  rate  of  about  one  and  a  half  or  two  miles  in  an  hour  ;   and 
that  the  waters  are  in  this  flate  more  than  one  half  of  the  year. 
la  the  fpring,  when  the  freflies  are  up,  or  at  their  greatetl;  height, 
the  current  runs  a.t  the  rate  of  fiv£  or  fix  miles.     It  is  true,  that 
the  navigation  would  be  difficult  at  that  feafon,  to  thofe  who  fail 
or  row  up  againft  the  ilream  ;  but  there  is  no  example  of  fuch 
foljy.     When  the  waters  of  this  river  are  high,  the  commodities 
and  produce  of  the  interior  country  are  gathered  and  prepared  for 
exportation  with  the  defcending  current ;  an.d,   when  the  waters 
are  low,   the  produce  of  the  interior  country  is  growing  to  ma- 
turity.    This  is  the  time  for  the  navigator's  importation.     Great 
advantages  are  likewife  taken  then  from  eddy  currents.— .At  pre- 
fent,  there  are  few  builders  fkilful  enough  to  coni1ru6l  velfels 
better  calculated  for   that   navigation,   than  thofe  already  men- 
tioned.   Time  and  experience  will  doiibtleis  produce  improve- 
it^ents,  aR<3  render  the  navigation  of  this  river  nearly  as  cheap  as 
zny  other.— But  that  the  Miiliffippi  can  anfwer  every  purpofe  of 
trade  apid  commerce,  is  proved  to  ademonllration,  by  the  rapid 
progrefs  the  French,  German,  and  Acadian  inhabitants  on  that 
river,  have  made.    They  have  attained  a  ilate  of  opulence  never 
before  fofoon  acquired  in  any  new  country ;  and  this  was  effected 
under   all    the    difcouragements   of  an   indolent    and    rapacious 
government.     It   may  be  further  afferted,  that   no  countrv   in 
North-America,  or  perhaps  in  the  univerfe,  exceeds  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Miiliffippi  in  fertility  of  foil  and  temperature  of 
climate.    Both  fides  of  this  river  are  truly  remarkable  for  the  very 
great  diverilty  and  luxuriancy  of  their  produdions.    They  might 
probably  be  brought,  from  the  favourablenefs  of  the  climate,  to 
produce  two  annual  crops  of  Indian  corn,  as  well  as  rice  ;  and 
with  little  cultivation  would  furnifh  grain  of  every  kind  in  the 
greateft  abundance. — But  this  ^alue  is  not  confined  to  the  ferti- 
I  ry  and  immenlity  of  champaign  lands  ;   their  timber  is  as  fine 
as  any  in  the  u'orid,  and  the  t|^uautities  of  li\e  and  oihcr  oak, 
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afh,  mulberry,  walnut,  cherry,  cyprefs,  and  cedar,  are  aftonifii- 

l^„ The  neighbourhood  of   the   Miffiflippi,  befides,  furnifl^es 

the  richeft  fruits  in  great  variety  ;  particularly  grapes,  oranges, 
and  lemons  in  the  higheft  perfedion.  It  produces  filk,  cotton, 
faflafrafs,  fafifron,  and  rhubarb  j  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  hemp 
and  flax,  and  in  goodnefs  of  tobacco  equals  the  Brazils  ;  and 
indigo  is  at  this  prefent  a  Haple  commodity,  which  commonly 
yields  the  planter  from  three  to  four  cuttings.  In  a  word,  what- 
ever is  rich  or  rare  in  the  moft  defirable  climates  in  Europe,  feems 
natural  to  fuch  a  degree  on  the  MiffilVippi ;  that  France,  though 
Ihe  fent  few  or  no  emigrants  into  Louifiana  but  decayed  Ibldiers, 
or  perfons  in 'indigent  circumftances,  (and  thefe  very  poorly  fup- 
plied  with  the  implements  of  hufbandry)  foon  began  to  dread  a 
rival  in  her  colony,  particularly  in  the  cultivation  of  vines,  from 
which  fhe  prohibited  the  eolonifts  under  a  very  heavy  penalty  ; 
vet  foil  and  fituation  triumphed  over  all  political  reftraints,  and 
the  adventurers,  at  the  end  of  the  war  in  1762,  were  very  little 
inferior  to  the  moft  ancient  fettlements  of  America  in  all  the 
modern  refinements  of  luxury. 

The  MilTiffippi  furniihes  in  great  plenty  fevefal  forts  of  fifli ; 
particularly  perch,  pike,  flurgeon,  eel,  and  calts  of  a  monftrous 
fize.  Crawfim  abound  in  this  country  ;  they  are  in  every  part 
of  the  earth,  and  when  the  inhabitants  chufe  a  difli  of  them, 
they  lend  to  their  gardens  where  they  have  a  fmall  poud  dog  for 
that  purpofe,  and  are  fure  of  getting  as  many  as  they  have  oc- 
cafion  for.  A  di(h  of  (hrimps  is  as  eafily  procured  :  by  hanging 
a  fmall  canvas  bag  with  a  bit  of  meat  in  it  to  the  bank  of  the 
river,  and  letting  it  drop  a  little  below  the  Airfaee  of  the  water, 
in  a  few  hours  a  fufficient  quantity  will  have  got  into  the  bag. 
Shrimps  are  found  in  the  MiffilTippi  as  far  as  the  Natchez,  348 
miles  from  the  fea. 
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An  Account  of  the  Siege  of  the  Cajile  of  ALIO  ANT,  in  the  Ifar  for 
the  Spanij}}  Succe-JTin^  in  the  TiCir   1709. 

ALTCANT  is  a  city  and  port,  commanded  by  a  ftrong  caflle, 
Handing  on  a  rock,  at  a  fmall  diftance  from  the  fea,  and 
about  faxty-eight  miles  fouth  from  the  capital  city  of  Valencia, 
Vol.  IL  3  A  There 


There  was  in  it  a  pretty  good  garrifon,  under  the  command  of 
major  general  Richards,  whieh  made  an  obiHnate  defence  againft 
a  very  numerous  krmy  of  the  enemyy  with  a  very  large  train  of 
heavy  artillery,  and  excellently  fupplied  with  ammuniuon  — At 
laft,  the  city  being  abfolutely  untenable^  the  garrifon  refolved 
to  retire  into  the  caftlc,  which  had  hitherto  been  eftecmed  im* 
pregnable.  They  funk  three  cifterns  in  the  folid  rock,  and 
then,  with  incredible  labour  filled  them  with  water.  Tha  troop* 
that  retired  into  it,  were  Sir  Charles  Hotham's-  regimer>t,  and 
that  of  colonel  Sibourg,  generally  called  the  French  regiment 
becaufe  it  was  compofed  of  refugees. 

After  fome  progrefs  made  in  this  feeond  fiege,  the  French  favT 
that  it  was  impoffible  to  do  any  great  matter  m  tlie  Hlual  wayi 
and  therefore,  contrary  to  all  expedation,  refolved  upon  a  work 
Cxcefiively  labourious,  and,  in  all  outward  appearance,  imprae- 
ticable  ■;  which  was  that  of  mining  through  the  folid  rock,  in 
order  to  blow  up  the  caftle  and  its  garrifon  intothe  air  together* 
At  firft  ruajor  general  Richards,  and  all  the  oficers  in  the 
place  looked  upon  the  enemy's  fcheme  as  a  thing  utterly  im- 
poffible to  be  accomplifhed,  and  were  fecretly  well  pleafed  with 
their  undertaking,  in  hopes  it  would  give  time  for  our  fleet  to 
come  to  their  relief  ;  yet  this  did  not  hinder  them  from  doing  all 
that  lay  in  their  power  to  incommode  the  workmen,  and,  at 
laft,  to  countermine  them. 

The  beficgers,  however,  wrought  fo  inceffantly,  and  brought 
fuch  number  of  peafants  to  aflift  them  in  their  Jabours,  that 
"they  having,  -in  about  twelve  weeks  time,  finiflied  the  works 
thought  proper  for  this  fervlce  by  very  experienced  en'g.rneers, 
and  charged  them  with  loo  barrels  of  powder,  feveral  large 
beams,  iron  bars  and  crows,  and  other  utenfiU  of  deftrnftion, 
fummoned  the  caille  to  fiurender,  March  20th ;  moft  folemnl? 
alTuring  a  fafe  and  honourable  convoy  to  Barcelona,  with  bag. 
and  baggage  for  every  perfon  in  it,  if  they  fubmitted  within  three 
days,  and  prevented  the  ruin  of  the  caftle;  but  threatened  othw, 
;■•. ife,  nc  mercy  (hould  l^e  flievvn,  if  any  might  accidentally  ef- 
eafiC  the  blow;  and  to  demonftrate  the  reality  of  their  defifn, 
they  deiiieu  the  garrifon  might  depute  three  or  more  cngiueeKs, 
with  other  gentlenicn  of  competent  ikill,  to  view  their  works 
aad  make  a  faithful  report  of  what  they  faw. — Accordingly  two 
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field-officers  went  to  the  roine,  and  were  allowed  the  liberty  of 

making  what  fcnitiny  they  pleafed.    Upon  their  return  they  told 

the  governor,  that,  if  their  judgment  failed  them  not,  the  expio- 

iion  would  carry  up  the  whole  caflle  to  the  eaftermoft  battery, 

unlefs  it  took  vent  in  their  own  countermine,  or  vein  ;  but,  at 

lead,  they  conceived  that  it  would  carry  away  the  fea  battery,  the 

lodging  rooms  in  the  caftle  clofe,  fome  of  the  chaniberi  cut  for 

foldiers  barracks,  and  they  very  much  feared,  might  affed  the 

great  ciftern. 

A  grand  council  of  war  vvss  called  upon  this,  the  French 

meflage  delivered,  and  the  engineers  made  their  report.  The 
beficged  acknowledged  their  want  of  water  ;  but  believing  the 
fleet  might  be  fenfible  of  their  diftreli,  and  confeqtiently  under 
feme  concern  for  their  relief,  their  unanimous  refolution  was, 
to  commit  themfelves  to  the  providence  of  God,  and  whatever 
fate  attende<l  them,  to  fland  the  fpringing  of  the  mine.--r-The 
French  general,  and  Spanifli  oflJicers,  exprefled  the  utmoft  con- 
cern at  the  anfwer,  and  the  fecond  night  of  the  three  allowed, 
fent  to  divert  them  from  what  they  called,  and  it  is  very  likely 
thought,  inexcufabie  obflinacyj  offering  the  fame  honourablp 
articles  as  before,  even  upon  that  late  compliance  ;  but  flill 
thefe  were  rejedcd  by  the  befieged.  The  fatal  third  night  ap- 
proaching, and  no  fleet  fecn,  the  French  fent  their  laftfnmmons, 
ajid  withal  an  alTurance  that  their  mine  was  primed,  and  iliould 
be  fprung  by  fix  o'clock  the  next  mornjng  ;  and  though,  as  they 
faw,  all  hope  and  profpeft  of  relief  were  vaip,  yet  there  was 
room  for  fafety  ftill,  and  the  terms  already  prcpofed  were  m 
their  pov.er  to  accept.—The  befieged  perfifled  in  their  adherence 
to  the  refiilt  of  their  firft  council,  and  the  French  met  their 
ufual  anfwer  again  ;  therefore,  as  a  prologue  to  their  intended 
tragedy,  they  ordered  all  the  inhabitants  of  that  quarter  to 
withdraw  from  their  honfes  before  five  o'clock  the  enfuing  morn- 
ing. The  befieged,  in  the  mean  time,  kept  a  general  guard, 
devoting  themfelves  to  their  meditations.  The  major  general, 
colonel  Sibourg,  and  lieutenant  colonel  Thornicroft  (of  Sir 
Charles  Hotham*s  regimenr)  fat  together  in  the  governoi'fS  ufual 
lodging  room  ;  other  officers  cantoned  themfelves  as  thjrir  teip- 
bei-8  inclined  them,  to  pafs  the  melancholy  night. 
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At  length,  dny  appearing,  the  governor  was  informed,  that 
the  inhabitants  were  flying  in  crouds  to  the  weftermoft  part  of 
the  town.  The  governor,  attended  by  the  abovementioncd 
gentlemen,  and  about  five  or  fix  other  officers,  went  to  the 
Weil  battery  to  inform  himfelf.  After  he  had  remained  there 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  lieutenant  colonel  Thornicroft  de- 
fired  him  to  remove,  as  being  unable  to  do  any  fervice  there  ; 
be  and  the  colonel  Sibourg  both  anfwered,  that  no  danger  was 
to  be  apprehended  there,  more  than  in  any  other  place,  and 
that  there  they  would  wait  the  event.  The  lieutenant  colonel 
remained  bccaufe  his  fup.eriors  did,  and  other  officers  imitate4 
the  example  :  but  the  hour  of  five  being  now  confiderably  pafl, 
the  corporal's  guard  cried  out  that  the  train  was  fired,  obferving 
fome  fmoke  from  the  lighted  matches,  and  qther  cpmbuHible 
matter  near  it,  from  whence  the  fame  afcended  to  the  centinels 
above. — The  goveiTior  apd  field-oificers  were  then  urged  to  re-: 
treat,  but  refufed. 

The  mine  at  lad  blew  up  ;  the  rock  opened  and  (hut  j  the 
whole   mountain  felt  the  cpnvulfion  ;    the  governor   and  field- 
officers  with   their  company,  ten  guns  and  two  mortars,  were 
buried  in  the  abyfs ;  the  walls  of  the  caftlc  fliook,  part  of  the 
great  ciflern   fell,    another  ciflern  almoll  clofed,  and  the  rock 
fnut  A  mai)  to  his  neck  in  its  cliff,  who  lived  many  hours  in  that 
afflicting  pofture.     About  thirty- fix  centinels  and  women  were 
fwallowed   up  in  different    quarters,  whofe  dying  groans  were 
heard,  fome  of  them    af;er  the   fourth  mournful  day.     Many 
houfes  of  the  town    were   overwhelmed  in  their  ruins,  and  the 
caflle  fuffered  much  ;   but  that  it  wears  any  form  at  all,  was 
pwingto  the  vent  which  the  explofion  forced  through  the  veins 
of  the  rock,  and   the  countermine. — After  the  lofs  of  the  chief 
officers,    the   government  fell    of  courfe  to  lieutenant   colonel 
D'Albeume,  rather  as  I  apprehend  D'Albon,  of  Sibourg's  regU 
nient ;  who  drew    put  a  detachment  from  the  whole  garrifon, 
^nd  with   it  made  a  defperatc  fally,  to  fhew  how  little  he  was 
Proved  at  their  thunder.     The  bombs  from  the  caflle  played  on 
the  town  more  violently,  apd  the  fhot  galle^  every  corner  of  th^ 
iTreets  ;   which  marks  of  their  refentmerjt  they  continued  till  the 
^jrfival  of  the  Engliili  fJtef,  which  they  had  expeifted  fo  long. 
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The  Spanifh  and  French  hiaorians  fpeak  of  this  aaion  with 
,11  imaginable   regard  to  the  gallant   defence  made   by   the  be- 
Ledixhe  Spanifh   army   was  commanded  by   the  chevaher 
d'Lfeldt,  who  was  then  m  the  French  fervice,  and  looked  upoa 
astheverybeft  officer  they  ■  ever  fent  to  king  Philip.     He  was 
an  excellent  engineer,  faw  at  once  what   was  to  be  done    and 
having  formed  his  plan,  purfued  it  fleadily,  and  accomphn.edu 
generally.     Under  him  commanded   Don    Pedro  RonquilK    a 
Spanifix  general  of  d.ftinguKhed  merit.     D' Asfeldt  contrived  and 
direaed  the  mine;  Ror.quUlo  raifed  and  defended  the  en.rcnch- 
n^ents  between   the  cattle  and  the  fca.      Both  pundually   per. 
formed  their  parts,  though  both  ddhcult.     D'AsfeUlt  was  very 
flria  and  auftere  ;  the  Spaniards,  even  of  his  own  party  thought 
him  pruel  ;  yet,  upon  this  pccafton,  hp  not  only  fhewed  him- 
felf  generous,  but  huniane.     He  ufed  every  argument  poflibl. 
to  perfuade  major   general  Richards  to  fpare  h.mfelf  and  h,s 
brave  garrifon,  and  deplored  their  lofs  with  tendernefs  and  af- 
feaion.     The  Spaniard?   iDagnified  their  heroic  condna,  and 
called  the  ruined  cattle,  the  monument  of  Englifii  courage. 
N.  B.  The  Cattle  was  afterwards  furrendereJ,  and  the  garrifon 
allowed  to  embark  on  board  the  EngUlh  fleet. 

'TACITURNITY. 
A    Persian    Tale. 

From  the  French  of  the  AhU  Blanche t. 

K  T  Amadan  was  a  celebrated  academy,  the  firil  ftatutc  of 
A  which  runs  thus  :  The  academicians  are  to  think  much, 
write  little,  and  if  poffible,  fpeak  lefs.  ^ 

This  was  called  the  filent  academy,  nor  was  there  a  fage  m 
Pertta  who  was  not  ambitious  of  being  admitted  a  member. 
Zeb,  a  famous  fage,  and  author  of  an  excellent  httle  book,  in- 
titled  Tre  Ga'^,  heard,  in  the  diftant  provinces  where  he  lived, 
Jhat  there  wal  a  vacancy  in  the  hlent  acaden.y.  He  departed 
imr^ediately  fur  Amadan,  and  on  his  arrival  pr.fented  h.mfelf 
at  the  door  of  the  hall  where  the  academicians  alTemblcd,  and  fcnt 
iti  One  following  billet   to  the  prefident  :    «*  Zcb,    a   lover  of 

''  filence,  humbly  alks  the  vacant  place." 
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The  biHct  arrived  too  late  j  the  vacancy  was  already  fnppJicd. 
The  academicians  were  almoft  in  defpair ;  they  had  received* 
fomcu-hat  agaitill  their  inclinations,  a  courtier  ^vho  had  fomc  wit] 
and  whofe  light  and  trifling  eloquence  had  become  the  adrr.ira- 
tion  of  all  his  court  acquaintances  ;  and  this  learned  body  was 
now  reduced  to  the  neccffity  of  refufing  adntiffion  to  the  fage 
Zeb,  th^fcourge  of  bablers,  the  perfe<ftron  of  nifdom. 

The  prefidenr,  whofe  duty  it  was  to  announce  this  difagreeaWe 
news  to  the  f,!ge,  fcarcely  could  rcfolve,  nor  knew  in  which 
manner  bell  to  perform  his  office.  After  a  moment's  refieaion, 
he  ©rdered  a  flaggon  to  be  filled  with  water,  fo  full  that  another 
drop  would  make  it  run  over  ;  he  then  dcCred  them  to  intro- 
duce the  catididate. 

The  fage  appeared  with  that  fimple  and  modcft  air  which 
getierally  accompanies  true  merit.  The  prefident  rofe,  and, 
tvithout  fpeakinga  word,  pointed,  with  affliaion  in  hisboks,' 
fo  the  emblematical  fiaggon  fo  exadly  full. -The  fage 
nnderftood  from  thence,  the  vacancy  was  fupplied  ;  but.  with- 
out  relinqui/ljing  hope,  he  endeavoured  to  make  them  compre- 
hend that  a  fupernumeraiy  member  might,  perhaps,  be  no  de- 
triment to  their  fociety.  He  fuw  on  the  floor  a  rofe  h:iT,  which 
he  picked  up,  and  with  care  and  delicacy  placed  it  on  the 
furfaee  of  the  water,  fo  as  not  to  make  it  overflow. 

All  the  academicians  iaimediately  clapped  their  hands,  in 
token  of  applaufe,  when  they  beheld  this  ingenious  reply.  They 
did  more  ;  they  broke  through  their  rules  in  favour  of  the  fage 
^eb.  The  regifter  of  the  academy  was  prefented  to  him,  and 
fc,e  infcribed  his  name —Nothing  remained  but  for  him  to  pro- 
poimce,  according  to  cullom,  a  Angle  phrafe  of  thanks.  Bui 
this  new  and  truly  filent  academician  returned  thanks  without 
fpeaking  a  word. 

In  the  margin  of  the  regifter  he  wrote  the  number  one  hun- 
4rcd  (that  of  his  brethren^),  then  put  a  cypher  before  the  figures, 
ijnder  vv^nich  he  v/rote  thus ; 


<{ 


oioo 
•'  Their  value  is  neither  more  nor  lefs." 
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The  prefident  with  equal  politenefs  and  prefence  of  mJod» 
anfwered  the  modeft  %«»  ^Y  ?^^<='^^g  the  figure  i  before  th« 
number  lOo,  and  by  writing  under  them  thus : 

♦«  Their  value  is  tenfold.'* 


Farther  ExtraB  from  the  ?nfihvimou>  Worh  tf  the  King  cf  Pru^^a^ 
U^pcBing  Czar  Prtcr,    cDntaineJ  in  a   Letter  !o  M.  tie  Voltaire 
■    '[vHhout  date.     [N.  B.  The  reader  is  defireci  to  refer  this  to  Its 
•    proper  place  at  p.  107*.] 

Y'      O  U  appear  to  me  fatisfied  with  the  memoirs  which  I  have 
fent  you  of  Peter  the  great,  and  I  am  no  lefs  fatisfied  to  hav^ 
txrcn  of  ufe  to  you.     1  (hall  take  all  the  neceffary  roe9fur«..ta 
procure  you  the  particulars  of  the  adventures  of  the  Czarina 
and  the  life  of  Czarowitz,  which  you  afk  of  me.     You  will  not 
at  all  be  pieafed  to  difcover  the  manner  in  which  the  latter  ended 
bis  days,  occaonfied  by  the  ferocity  and  cruelty  of  his  Father, 
-If  we  give  ourfelves  the  trouble  of  examining  coolly  the  good 
and  ill  which   the  Czar  did  to  his  country,  putting  his  gooU 
and  bad  qualities  into  a  balance  to  weigh  them,  and  affign  him  a 
charafter  in  proportion  as  either  preponderate  ;  we  (hall  perhaps 
find  this  prince  the  author  of  many  brilliant  bad  anions,  polfefled 
ef  heroic  vices,    and  having  virtues  obfcured  and  eclipfed  by 
innumerable  fadts.— It  feems  to  me  thpt  humanity  ought  to  be 
the  firft  quality  of  a  reafonable  man.     If  he  fets  out  with  this, 
it  cannot  but  produce  good  ;  but  if  on  the  contrary  a  man  has 
only  barbarous  and  inhuman  fentiments,  he  may  eafily  perform 
feme  good  aaion,  but  his  life  will  always  be  ftained  with  crimes. 
-*It   is  true  that  hiftory  contains  in    pare  the  records  of  the 
wickednefs  of  man :  but  it  preferves  the  antidote  with  the  poifon. 
Hiilory   (hews   us   a  number   of  wicked    princes,  tyrants,  and 
nionfters ;  but  we  find  them  not  only  hated  by  their  people,  but 
detefted  by  their  neighbours  and  abominated  by  the  whole  world. 
Their   very  names  form  a  reproach,  and  the  reputaiion  of  the 
living  fuffers  whenever  they  are  applied  to  them.     Few  men  are 
infcnfible  on  the  fubjcft  of  their  reputation  :  however  villainous 
they  may  be,    they  defire  not  to  be  deemed  fo;   and  however 
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little  they  may  pofTefs  of  if,  they  wifh  to  be  held  as  eximpIeS  of 
virtue  and  probity,  and  as  heroic  men.— Under  theie  imprcf- 
lions,    the   reading   of   hiftory   and    the   contemplation   of  th« 
monuments  of  infamy  left  hy   thefe  mongers  of  human  naiiue, 
cannot  but  produce  a  good  effeft  on  the  mihds  of  princes;  for 
vthen  they  find  vices ^fo_ degrading,  and  injurious  to  reputation, 
the  plealure  of  doing  good  muft  feem  fo  pure,  that  it   is  im- 
poflible  not   to  be  feniible  to  it.     An   ambitious  man  will   not 
look  into  hiftory  for  the  example  of  an  ambitious  man  i/jat  has 
Uen  detejicd'y  nor  can  any  one  read  of  the  tragical  end  of  Cafar 
'.vithout  acquiring  a  fear  of  the  confequences  of  tyranny  :  Befides, 
men  hide  from  thcmfeives  as  much  as  they  can,  the  villainy  and 
blackncfs  of  their  own' hearts;  they  aft  without  reference  to  ex- 
amples, and  have  no  other  objc(5i  than  to  gratify  their  irregular 
paiHons;  or  if  a  bad  man  wiflies  to  fantlion  his  crimes  by  exj 
amples,  it  is  not  ndteffary  (be  it  fnid  to  the  honor  of  our  age) 
to  go  back  to  the  origin  of  the  world  to  find  precedent?,  for 
corrupted  human  nature  every  day  prefents  fuch  as  are  recent,  and 
which  on  that  account  have  the  more  force  ;  and  to  know  the 
meafnre  of  vice  in  other  men,  it  is  only  neceffary  that  we  fhould 
be  men  ourfelves. 
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